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femme   change    de   mari."      (S.    Guitry,    La  Prise   de   Berg-op- 
Zoom,^''  III,  i). 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  material  is  drawn  from  thirty-seven  plays  which 
are  the  work  of  twenty-nine  writers  or  sets  of  collaborators.  From 
it  we  may  safely  deduce  certain  attitudes  toward  marriage  and 
its  various  problems,  not  necessarily  as  found  in  actual  French 
life,  but  as  reflecting  the  stage  point  of  view.  In  spite  of  some 
displacements,  caused  by  the  /war,  and  general  changesi  in 
standards  of  conduct  and  in  values,  marriage  is  still  a  serious  and 
necessary  institution,  carrying  binding  obligations,  and  not  to  be 
entered  upon  too  lightly.  Compatibility  of  age,  fortune,  and 
social  position  is  not  often  neglected.  Young  people  have  more 
voice  in  the  matter  of  their  marriage  than  formerly.  Love  is 
desirable,  but  not  the  dominant  factor.  It  may  be  expected  to 
follow  naturally  if  other  elements  are  present.  A  double  standard 
of  sex  morality  is  still  recognized,  but  not  so  rigidly  enforced  as 
formerly.  There  is  some  slight  awareness  of  the  principle  of 
bear  and  forbear  as  a  means  to  better  mutual  understanding. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  few,  civil  marriage  is  no  marriage.  Girls  should 
marry  young.  An  unmarried  woman  is  looked  upon  las  not 
normal.  Divorce  is  an  accepted  institution  except  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  reject  it  on  religious  grounds.  It  is  constantly 
mentioned  as  a  possibility,  and  yet  there  is  a  steady  feeling  that 
after  all  it  is  not  very  respectable  and  often  brings  sorrow  or  a 
stigma  on  guiltless  parties.  It  has  not  accomplished,  on  or  off  the 
stage,  what  its  early  advocates  claimed  for  it.  The  most  note- 
worthy conclusion  is  that  marriage  and  its  problems  are  out  of 
fashion  so  far  as  serious  treatment  is  concerned.  Even  Brieux 
and  Curel  have  ceased  to  carry  on  their  own  earlier  crusades. 
Hervieu  is  dead,  and  no  one  seems  ready  to  take  his  place. 


52  1913. 
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A  VADE  MECUM  OF  LIBERAL  CULTURE  IN 
A  MANUSCRIPT  OF  FLEURY 

By  E.   K.   Rand 

Harvard    University 

Among  the  narratives  of  hairbreadth  escapes  in  the  imminent, 
deadly  breach,  there  are,  for  those  who  share  Silvestre  Bon- 
nart's  enthusiasm  for  mediaeval  catalogues,  few  incidents  so  ex- 
citing as  the  dispersion  of  the  library  of  Fleury.  That  vener- 
able monastery,  founded  in  the  early  seventh  century  and  known 
far  and  wide  as  the  final  resting  place  of  the  bones  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, was  among  the  foremost  seats  of  culture  as  long  as  culture 
was  embodied  primarily  in  monasticism.  Even  after  the  Renais- 
sance it  enjoyed  a  respectable  fame,  and  nothing  disturbed  its 
serenity  till  the  year  1562,  when  the  Protestants  sacked  its 
library  and  scattered  its  treasures.  By  various  routes  the  manu- 
scripts of  Fleury,  sometimes  split  into  fragments,  have  found 
their  way  into  libraries  as  widely  separated  as  those  of  Orleans, 
Paris,  London,  Leyden,  Berne,  and  Rome.^ 

It  is  to  one  of  these  much  travelled  and  sorely  lacerated  books 
of  Fleury  that  I  would  invite  the  reader's  attention  in  this 
paper.  Codex  Leidensis  Vossianus  Latinus  Q  86.  Those  who  have 
studied  this  manuscript  are  aware  that  it  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered a  book  of  Fleury.  I  feel  confident  enough  so  to  label  it, 
though  admitting  at  the  start  that  the  conclusion  of  the  following 
argument  is  highly  probable  rather  than  absolutely  certain. 

The  Codex  Vossianus  in  its  present  condition  is  only  a  torso, 
but  for  all  that  its  contents  are  most  varied.  It  starts  off  with 
Arator's  epic  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  then  come  the  Augus- 
tinian  epigrams  of  Prosper ;  then  other  Christian  poems,  including 
the  little  epics  on  Jonah  and  Sodom,  here  ascribed  to  Tertullian; 
and  the  two  hymns  of  Sedulius.  Now  we  pass  to  pagan  works, 
the  Disticha  Catonis,  the  beast  fables  of  Avianus,  selections  from 
the  Anthologia  Latina,  selections   from  Martial.     Then   another 


1  On  the  manuscripts  of  Fleury  and  allied  centres  see  Traube,  Vorlesungen 
und  Abhandlungen,  iii  (1920),  pp.  12  ff.  Traube ^s  notes  are  here 
supplemented   by    Brandt,    Lehmann    and   Weinberger. 
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Christian  epic  poet  appears,  Avitus,  and  at  the  end,  a  part  of 
St.  Isidore's  chapter  'on  grammar  from  his  Etymologiae;  the 
excerpts  end  abruptly — there  was  plainly  more  to  follow. 

The  book  was  written,  almost  everybody  agrees,  in  the  ninth 
century;  I  will  endeavor  in  a  moment  to  assign  a  more  precise 
date.  For  most  of  the  works  that  it  contains,  the  manuscript  has 
been  utilized  and  highly  estimated  by  editors.  In  his  edition  of 
Avitus,^  Peiper  calls  it  Avitianorum  lihrorum  multo  prae\stantis- 
dmus.  Less  important,  because  interpolated,  in  Peiper 's  estima- 
tion, is  the  text  of  the  epics  on  Sodom  and  Jonah.^  But  Lucian 
Mueller,  certainly  not  inferior  to  Peiper  as  a  textual  critic, 
thought  it  the  pure  and  uncontaminated  form  and  a  reliable 
source  for  filling  lacunae  in  the  version  that  Peiper  preferred.'* 
For  Avianus,  our  manuscript  is  Lachmann's  antiquissimiis,  and 
heads  the  list  of  Baehrens's  codices.^  Nor  does  Professor  Old- 
father,  who  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Fables,  essentially 
modify  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.^  The  manuscripts  of 
Martial,  according  to  Lindsay,^  descend  in  three  distinct  lines 
from  ancient  sources,  so  that,  as  he  puts  it,  a  veritable  judgment 
of  Paris  is  offered  the  editor;  three  goddesses  are  constantly 
making  advances  for  the  prize  of  his  decision.  There  are  human 
failings  in  these  divinities,  as  Lindsay  has  abundantly  shown,  but 
whatever  be  the  true  history  of  the  text,  the  value  of  Class  A,  to 
which  the  Vosdanus  belongs,  is  incontestable.^     In  the  Anthologia 


2  Hon.  Germ.  Eist.,  Auct.  Ant.,  VI,  2  (1883),  p.  LXVL  Cf.  Corp. 
Scrip.   Ecc.  Lai.  XXIII,   p.   xix. 

3  Corp.   Scrip.   Ecc.   Lat.,  XIII,   p.   xix. 
*  Bhein.  Mus.,  XXII    (1867),  p.   332. 

5  Poet.   Lat.    Min.,   V,  p.  31. 

6  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Oldfather  for  a  letter  on  this  point,  and 
for  his   photographs   of   the   pages   of   Avianus  in   the   Vossianus. 

7  ''The  Ancient  Editions  of  Martial,**  in  St.  Andrews  University  Tub- 
lications,  II  (1903),  and  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Martial  in  the 
Oxford   Classical   Texts. 

8  Lindsay  has  proved,  I  believe,  the  existence  of  two  ancient  editions  of 
Martial's  text,  the  original  and  an  improved  form,  proceeding  from  the 
author  himself.  Class  C,  the  ''vulgate, '*  represents  the  original  form 
(Ed.  I),  though  it  likewise  is  well  sprinkled  with  interpolated  glosses, 
which,  in  my  estimation,  may  be  mediaeval.  Class  B  is  the  recension 
of  Gennadius  in  the  fifth  century.  He  has  built  on  C,  but  has  corrected 
it,  though  not  in  all  places,  with  the  help  of  Ed.  II.  He  likewise  has 
added  ''improvements"  of  his  own.  Some  of  the  curious  errors  of  this 
class   may   perhaps   be   due   to    a   still    later   infusion   of   glosses.     Class   A, 
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LatiTia  its  importance  is  still  more  striking.  The  nucleus  of  the 
modern  editions  that  bear  this  title  is  the  famous  Codex  Sal- 
masianus,  an  uncial  book  of  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  century, 
written  possibly  but  not  surely  in  Spain.^  Besides  this  venerable 
source,  there  are  three  principal  manuscripts,  one  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Vossianus,  the  other  on  a  different  branch  from 
either  it  or  the  Salmasianus,^^  so  that  again,  it  would  appear,  the 
editor  is  confronted  by  three  goddesses;  clearly  the  divinity  of 
our  codex  is  proved.  One  can  see  its  eminence  at  a  glance  by 
turning  to  Riese's  edition  of  the  Anthologia  Latina  and  observ- 
ing that  no  less  than  eighty-eight  of  the  poems^^  are  found  in 
the  Vossianus  alone. 

It  is  surprising  that  with  such  qualities,  our  manuscript  has 
not  been  used  by  the  editors  of  the  other  works  that  it  contains. 
Lindsay  might  well  have  found  no  new  material  here  for  the  text 
of  St.  Isidore,  whose  encyclopaedia  is  preserved  in  so  many 
manuscripts  much  nearer  to  the  source  than  our  codex  is." 
The  Vossianus  is  not  reckoned  among  the  oldest  manuscripts  of 
Arator  by  his  only  modern  editor,^^'  and  of  Prosper  there  is  no 
modem  edition  at  all.  When  this  work  receives  its  due — and 
any  student  of  mediaeval  letters  will  admit  its  value — our  Ley- 
den  codex  should  be  examined  among  the  first.  It  is  not  in- 
cluded, strange  to  say,  in  the  list  of  twenty-odd  manuscripts  of 


the  ^'elegant*'  edition,  also  represents  a  basis  of  Ed.  I  corrected  from 
Ed.  II,  and  then  systematically  softened  in  the  interests  of  propriety. 
This  added  *' elegance ''  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mediaeval  affair.  The 
exact  relation  of  C  to  A  is  yet  to  be  determined,  but  from  certain  con- 
siderations I  suspect  that  they  descend  from  the  same  original.  In 
that   case   we  have  two,   not   three   ancient   sources  for   the   text. 

9  Paris  Lat.  10318.  See  H.  Omont,  Anthologie  de  Poetes  Latines  dite 
de  Saumaise,  1903  (facsimile  edition),  p.  3.  Traube  (Fori.  u.  Ahh.,  iii, 
p.  51)  thought  that  the  manuscript  was  written  in  Spain,  but  Lehmann 
is   not   so   sure    (Berl.   Phil.    Woch.,   1921,   c.    323). 

10  Riese,  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Anth.  Lat.,  I  (1884,  pp.  XIII, 
XXXIII    ff.). 

11  Nos.  393-480.  A  few  of  these  poems  appear  also  in  other  manu- 
scripts, but  in  almost  all  cases  we  may  thank  the  scribe  of  the  Vossianus 
that   the   verses   have   not  perished   altogether. 

12  Professor  Beeson  (Isidorstudien,  in  Traube  ^s  Quellen  u.  Untersuchun- 
gen,  IV,  2,  (1913),  p.  86)  mentions  the  Vossianus  among  the  manuscripts 
containing  excerpts.  He  regards  its  * '  Schrif theimat "  as  France  and 
its  ^ '  Bibliotheksheimat  ^ '  as  Cluny.  On  the  nature  of  the  text  of  our 
fragment   see  below  pp.  268   ff. 

i2»  G.  L.  Perugi,  Venice,  1908. 
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Arator  given  by  Manitius/^  though  only  two  of  these  are  ascribed 
to  the  ninth  century. 

We  may  now  approach  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Vossi- 
anus  and  the  history  of  the  volume  before  it  came  to  the  univer- 
sity library  at  Leyden.  The  first  modern  scholar  to  estimate  its 
date  is,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  Jacob  Geel,  who  describes  the  book, 
according  to  F.  G.  Schneidewin" — and  possibly  at  the  latter 's  re- 
quest— as  codex  memhranacenis  ineunte  potius  quam  exeunte  saec. 
ix  .  ,  .  scriptus.  Nor  have  scholars  since  Schneidewin 's  time 
substantially  changed  this  estimate.  Baehrens^^  puts  the  manu- 
script ''etwa  in  der  Mitte  des  neunten  Jahrhunderts ; "  Riese^^ 
accepts  Schneidewin 's  dating;  Lindsay^^  calls  the  book  ''ninth 
century;"  so  does  Chatelain,^^  and  as  such  it  is  described — with 
the  approval  of  De  Vries,  I  take  it — in  the  still  unprinted  cata- 
logue of  the  Codices  Vossiani.^^  The  only  scholar  who,  to  my 
knowledge,  regards  the  manuscript  as  written  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, is  Dr.  P.  C.  Molhuysen.^^ 

As  its  title  indicates,  the  book  came  to  the  Leyden  Library 
from  that  of  the  noted  scholar  Isaac  Voss.  We  will  examine 
later  the  immediate  source  whence  Voss  obtained  it,  and  enquire 
first  where  it  had  been  preserved  in  the  middle  ages.  Ever  since 
Rudolf  Peiper^^  pointed  out  a  certain  entry  in  a  mediaeval  cata- 
logue of  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  scholars  seem  to  have  agreed 
that  this  question  has  been  answered.     The  catalogue  is  of  the 


13  Gesch.  der  lat.  Lit.  des  Mittelalters,  1911,  p.  167.  Two  of  the  MSS 
are  in  Orleans  295  s.X  and  80  s.X/XI.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
see  if  their  texts  are  related  to  one  another  and  to  that  of  the   Vossianus. 

14  In   his    edition    of    Martial    (1842),    p.    680. 

15  Bhein.  Mus.,  XXXI    (1876),  pp.  255  ff. 

16  Op.    cit.,    p.    XXXVII. 

17  Ancient  Editions   of  Martial,  p.   10. 

18  Paleographie   des   Class.   Lat.,   PI.    152. 

19  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  V.  F.  Brochner,  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  at  the 
University  of  Leyden  Library,  for  a  copy  of  the  account  of  the  manu- 
script given  in  this  catalogue,  and  for  securing  various  photographs  as 
indicated    below. 

20  In  a  letter  to  Professor  Oldfather.  Even  Molhuysen  puts  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  Professor  Beeson  examined  the  manu- 
script at  Professor  Oldfather 's  request  and  concluded  that  it  belongs 
in    the    ninth    century. 

21  Edition  of  Avitus,  p.  LXIII.  The  catalogue  was  printed  by  Delisle, 
Cabinet  des  Manuscrits,  II,  pp.  459  ff.  The  manuscript  in  question 
is    No.    526    in   the    collection. 
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twelfth  century,  and  the  contents  of  one  of  its  manuscripts  is 
thus  described : 

Volumen  in  quo  continentur  luvencus,  Sedulius,  Arator, 
Prosper,  quoddam  metrum  Tertuliani,  Cato,  Avianus,  quedam 
diverse  collectiones  versuum  diversorura  actorum  (sic),  libri 
Archini  (sic)  episcopi,  ars  Isidori  de  grammatica  et  de  disci- 
plinis  aliarum  artium. 

It  is  plain  that  this  table  of  contents  corresponds  pretty  exactly 
with  the  works  comprised  in  the  Vossianus.  Quaedam  diver sae 
collectiones  versuum  diversorum  auctorum  is  not  a  scientific  title 
for  the  excerpts  from  Martial  and  the  Anthologia  Latina,  but  it 
covers  them.  Our  codex  today  does  not  contain  at  the  end  any 
other  treatises  on  the  liberal  arts  besides  that  of  St.  Isidore  on 
grammar,  nor  does  it  have  Juvencus  and  Sedulius  at  the  begin- 
ning.   But  they  might  have  been  there  once,  as  Peiper  surmised.^^ 

Not  many  months  ago,  as  I  was  examining  the  facsimile  of  the 
page  of  Martial  reproduced  from  our  codex  by  Chatelain,  the 
script  seemed  curiously  familiar.  I  thought  I  could  identify  it 
with  a  variety  that  I  had  come  to  know  when  studying  the 
books  of  Fleury  in  the  Vatican.^^  This  variety  was  in  vogue  in 
Fleury,  if  my  estimate  is  correct,  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  down  to  its  last  decade  or  thereabouts.  And  yet 
scholars  today  seem  satisfied  with  Peiper 's  demonstration  that  the 
Vossianus  is  a  book  of  Cluny.  But  the  more  I  looked  at  the 
facsimile,  the  more  I  became  convinced  that  the  script  not  only 
was  that  of  Fleury,  but  was  strongly  reminiscent  of  some  particu- 
lar specimen  that  I  had  seen  before. 

Not  many  plates  away  from  the  facsimile  of  Martial  in 
Chatelain,  is  one  of  a  Vatican  fragment  of  Phaedrus.^*  It  is  part 
of  a  Codex  Reginensis,  1616,  a  volume  composed  of  three  manu- 
scripts differing  in  dates  and  contents.  It  is  the  second  of  these 
manuscripts  that  concerns  us,  a  fragment  of  four  leaves,  num- 
bered 17  to  20  in  the  present  collection,   these  numbers  being 


22  Loc.  cit. 

23  For  an  example,  see  Vat.  Beg.  95,  written  at  Micy,  near  Fleury, 
between  846  and  859;  Ehrle  and  Liebaert,  Spec.  Cod.  Lat.,  PL  30.  The 
books  of  Micy  are  listed  by  Traube,  Hieron.  Chron.  Cod.  Floriae.  Frag. 
(1902),  pp.  XII  ff. 

24  PI.    165. 
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added  after  the  three  manuscripts  were  bound  up  together. 
Though  small,  this  is  a  valuable  fragment,  for  it  contains  per- 
haps the  oldest,  and  at  any  rate  the  best  text  extant  of  certain 
fables  of  Phaedrus.    Fol.  17  starts  off  with  the  title 

PHEDI  AUG'.  LIBEE:  I-  AESOPHIART' INCIP  FELICITER. 

This  looks  as  though  the  prologue  to  Book  I  would  follow.  In- 
stead, we  have  Fables  xi-xiii  of  Book  I,  followed  immediately, 
with  no  suggestion  of  a  lacuna,  by  Fables  xvii-xxi,  1-10.  Here 
the  Phaedrus  part  ends ;  it  covers  but  three  pages,  17,  17^,  and  18 ; 
on  the  remaining  pages  there  are  certain  later  additions  of  no 
concern  to  us  just  now.^^ 

Our  manuscripts  of  Phaedrus  are  notoriously  scanty,  and  they 
obviously  do  not  contain  all  the  fables  that  Phaedrus  put  into 
his  five  books.  There  are  but  two  manuscripts  of  the  early 
middle  ages,  the  Pithoeanus  and  the  Remensis.  The  first  of  these 
was  discovered  by  Pierre  Pithou  and  is  at  present  possessed  by 
his  all  too  careful  descendant,  the  Marquis  of  Rosanbo.  A  so- 
called  palaeographic  edition  of  this  codex  was  published  by 
Ulysse  Robert  in  1893,  but  that  hardly  replaces  the  original. 
Postgate,  in  his  edition  in  the  Oxford  series,  calls  the  book  ''saec. 
ix,*'  but  that  is  only  a  tentative  guess  at  the  date.  The  Remensis, 
very  close  to  the  Pithoeanus  in  text  and  very  possibly  in  date, 
was  burned  in  the  eighteenth  century;  we  know  it  only  from 
the  citations  of  the  earlier  editors.  The  source  followed  by 
Perotti,  who  undoubtedly  brought  new  fables  to  light,  does  not 
concern  us  here,  as  the  manuscripts  of  that  recension  do  not 
contain  the  text  that  is  preserved  in  the  Reginensis  (  =  D). 
Now  it  is  obvious  even  in  this  scant  portion  that  D  is  superior  to 
P  and  R.  It  has  certain  careless  errors  and  shows  the  presence 
of  the  interpolated  gloss,  but  the  latter  failing  is  far  more  ap- 
parent in  PR"*.   The  evidence  of  these  pages  in  D  makes  it  plain 


25  On  the  back  of  fol.  18  there  are  verses  with  neums  in  a  hand  later 
than  the  ninth  century.  For  a  facsimile  see  H.  M.  Bannister,  Paleografia 
Musicale   Vaticana    (1914),   Tav.   lib. 

25*  Let  us  take  the  readings  in  just  one  fable,  No.  xi.  D  omits  v.  1.  Doubt- 
less the  title  and  the  first  line  of  the  original  had  been  left  for  an  expert 
to  fill  in  with  a  special  script,  but  only  the  title  had  been  added.  Note 
that  in  D  the  original  scribe  puts  in  some  of  the  titles  in  the  margin  as 
guides   for   the   writer   who   was  to   supply   them. 
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that  in  other  parts  of  Phaedrus  where  we  have  only  P  and  R, 
the  divining  art  of  conjectural  emendation  is  not  only  admissible 
but  absolutely  indispensable.  Moreover,  the  disposition  of  the 
text  in  D,  with  two  substantially  equal  sections  and  a  gap  between 
them,  may  suggest  that  this  gap  was  caused  by  the  scribe's 
skipping   a   page  or   a   leaf  of   the   original.      Inasmuch   as  the 


2  derisui]  D  has  deri  sai  (it  seems  to  me)  corrected  by  a  perhaps  modem 
hand.     The  original  of  D  may  have  used  the  open  a. 

5  D  inserts  ille,  perhaps  correctly.  6  ut  is  &  gloss  in  PR.  auritulus] 
Rigault.  Auriculus  (D)  is  at  least  nearer  than  auriculas  (PR),  which  looks 
like  an  emendation,  7  Subito]  subitum  D,  which  may  well  be  right.  It 
was  accepted  by  Faber,  1712.  totis  tollit]  D  tollit  totis  PR.  10  adfliguntur] 
J)  adficiuntur  PR.  11  est  om.  PR.  13  uidetur  opera  tibi]  D  tibi  uid.  op.  P.  15 
fugissem  metu]    D   fuissem  in  metu   PR. 

Here  in  one  fable  D  shows  PR  in  error  in  six  cases,  and  though  itself 
wrong  in  one  (v.  6),  it  there  is  nearer  to  the  right  than  PR  are.  It  is  not 
perfect,  as  it  omits  v.   1  and  perhaps  interpolates  a  gloss    (v.5). 

The  most  serious,  and  the  most  interesting  interpolation  in  D  is  in  xiii 
12.  Instead  of  the  unusual  phrase  ingerrmit  corui  deceptus  stupor,  D  has 
ingemuit  corvMS  cur  dolosis  Fuisset  deceptus  fra/udihus  ut  ignauus.  This  is 
clearly  connected  with  the  prose  version  {^^ Phaedrus  solutus*')  of  Ademar 
(c.  1025),  coruus  ingemuit  quia  dolo  esset  deceptus  ut  ignarus. 

The  clue  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  version  of  Aesop's  tales  that  went 
under  the  name  of  Romulus  has  at  last  been  given  by  G.  Thiele  {Der 
Lateinische  Aesop  des  Bomulus  und  die  Prosa-Fassungen  des  Phaedrus, 
1910),  whose  results  have  not  been  quite  appreciated  by  Postgate.  ''Romu- 
lus" used  Phaedrus  directly,  but  other  sources  too,  in  particular  a  Latin 
prose  version  of  Aesop.  Ademar 's  text  is  a  conflation  of  Romulus  with  a 
different  version,  a  pretty  close  rendering  of  Phaedrus  into  prose  ("  Phaedr>J,s 
solutus").  Thiele  (p.  LXXXI)  inclines  to  the  view  that  Ademar  did  not 
prepare  this  version  himself  but  made  selections  from  a  complete  prose 
''resolution"  of  Phaedrus.  To  the  arguments  that  he  adduces  should  be 
added  the  evidence  of  our  present  passage.  It  looks  as  if  the  original  of 
D  had  the  prose  version  in  the  margins,  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  Dolphin 
editions,  and  that  parts  of  it,  as  here,  crept  into  the  text.  It  is  as  early, 
at  least,  as  the  ninth  century  and  may  well  have  been  composed  in  that 
period.  Something  of  a  history  lies  behind  the  text  of  D.  Ignauus  is  an 
error  for  ignarus,  aiir  for  either  quia  or  cum,  and  part  of  the  gloss  (Fuisset 
— ignauus)  has  been  arranged  in  a  line.  Fuisset  deceptus  is  not  so  good 
Latin  as  esset  deceptus  in  Ademar.  One  might  infer  either  that  an  ancient 
version  had  been  corrupted  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  original  of  D, 
though  retained  in  the  version  that  reached  Ademar,  or  that  an  early  mediae- 
val version  was  corrected  by  Ademar,  in  whose  times  an  improvement  of 
this  sort  was  clearly  possible.  Another  trace  of  the  same  version  appears 
in  V.  9  f . :  dum  etiam  uocem  uult  ostendere  /  emisit  ore  caseum.  This 
reading  of  P  is  found  in  old-fashioned  editions  and  should  still 
be  accepted.  D  has  latiorem  emisit  ore  caseum,  which  prompts  Havet,  fol- 
lowed by  Postgate,  to  read  lato  ore  emisit  caseum.  A  glance  at  Ademar 
shows  the  true  condition  of  affairs  :  ille  dum  uult  ostendere  uocem  latiorem, 
emisit  caseum  (Thiele  p.  61).  The  reading  of  D,  latiorem  emisit  ore  caseum 
is  due  to  the  interpolation  of  latiorem,  which  Thiele  saw  is  meant  to  inter- 
pret uocem.     Havet  should  have  left  it  alone. 
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omitted  fables  take  up  seven  or  eight  lines  less  space  than  either 
the  preceding  or  the  following  section,  the  omitted  page  or  leaf 
of  the  original  might  have  contained  more — one  short  fable  more — 
and  the  whole  manuscript  a  good  deal  more  than  is  preserved 
to  us  today.  For  a  reason  that  will  later  appear,^®  I  am  not 
going  to  yield  to  the  lure  that  such  a  situation  offers.  In  the 
matter  of  Phaedrus,  it  has  led  Havet  to  elaborate  theories  by  no 
means  universally  approved,^^  and  in  general  has  probably  wasted 
more  of  the  palaeographer's  private  hours  than  any  other  pleasant 
illusion. 

It  is  the  Vatican  Phaedrus  that  came  to  my  mind  as  I  was 
looking  at  Chatelain's  facsimile  of  the  Leyden  codex.  A  glance 
at  the  two  plates  will  convince  the  reader,  I  am  sure,  that  these 
scripts  are  very  similar.  They  are  not  the  work  of  the  same 
scribe,  but  are  at  least,  I  believe,  the  product  of  the  same  scrip- 
torium, and  belong  to  the  same  period  in  its  development.  In 
fact,  the  two  manuscripts  may  well  have  once  formed  part  of 
the  same  book.  The  size  of  the  pages  and  that  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  script  are  approximately  the  same.  Certain 
palaeographical  differences  exist,  but  before  trying  to  account 
for  them,  I  will  make  the  assumption  which  the  similarities  sug- 
gest and  see  to  what  it  leads. 

First,  then,  if  this  assumption  is  sound,  the  Leyden  manuscript 
is  surely  a  book  of  Fleury,  not  merely  because  the  script  seems 
characteristic  of  the  work  of  that  monastery,  but  because  the 
Vatican  fragment  is  unmistakably  labelled  a  codex  Floriacensis. 
On  the  verso  of  its  last  leaf — fol.  20  in  the  conglomerate  volume 
of  which  it  now  forms  a  part — we  find  this  note : 

Hie  est  liber  sancti  floriancensis  quern  si  quis  furatus  fuerit  uel 
aliqwid  ingenio  tulerit,  anathema  sit. 

This  is  a  shorter  form  of  the  standard  Benedictine  curse,  found 
in  many  of  the  books  of  Fleury.^^* 

It  will  follow  also  that  if  the  notice  in  the  old  catalogue  of 
Cluny  really  applies  to  our  book,  the  latter  could  not  have  been 


26  See   below,    note   45. 

27  See  his  edition  of  Phaedrus  (1895),  pp.  225  ff ;  Postgate,  preface 
to  his  edition,  p.  xi;  Schanz,  Gesch.  der  Edm.  Lit.,  II,  2   (1913),  p.  42. 

27«  See  Traube,  Hieronymi  Chronicoritm  Co.  Floriac,  Leyden,  1902,  p.  xvi; 
A.  Taylor,  The  Judas  Curse,  in  American  Jour.  Phil.,  XLII  (1921),  p.  248. 
See  Addendum,  p.  277. 
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written  in  that  monastery,  but  was  presented  to  it,  at  some  time 
after  the  year  910,  when  Cluny  was  founded.  However,  if  a 
book  so  emphatically  dedicated  to  St.  Benedict  of  Fleury  was 
later  given  to  Cluny,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  original  library- 
mark,  with  its  appended  curse,  would  have  been  replaced  by  one 
that  designated  its  new  abode.  Whether  or  not  I  am  right  in 
attaching  the  Vatican  fragment  to  the  VossianuSy  the  script  of  the 
latter  book,  as  we  have  seen,^®  is  well-nigh  universally  assigned  to 
a  period  preceding  the  foundation  of  Cluny;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  come  to  that  monastery  from  elsewhere.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  there  were  two  books,  twin  books,  copied  from  the 
same  original,  and  owned  one  by  Fleury,  or  by  some  monastery 
in  which  a  close  approximation  to  the  script  of  Fleury  was 
cultivated,  and  one  by  Cluny;  we  shall  later  note  certain  signifi- 
cant differences  in  detail  between  the  Cluny  book  as  described  in 
the  mediaeval  catalogue,  and  the  Vossianus. 

But  now  let  us  follow  the  clue  which  Peiper  discovered,  and 
see  if  we  can  reckon,  with  its  help,  all  that  the  Leyden  volume 
originally  contained.  Having  just  protested  against  this  sort 
of  speculation,  I  will  now  surrender  to  its  enticements.  We  will 
not  begin  with  the  end  of  the  volume,  for  there  is  no  indication 
in  the  manuscript  itself  as  to  how  far  it  ran  on.  But  luckily 
we  know — and  for  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Brochner, 
— how  many  pages  there  were  originally  in  the  first  part  of  the 
manuscript.  The  book  as  we  have  it  today  consists  of  quinions, 
gatherings  of  ten  leaves  apiece,  two  of  which,  the  26th  and  the 
last,  i.e.  the  31st,  are  signed.  There  are  just  150  leaves  in  the 
book  and  just  fifteen  gatherings,  but  the  binding,  for  all  that, 
is  not  quite  regular.^^  But  we  can  be  sure  that  just  sixteen 
quinions  had  preceded,  and  as  the  last  leaf  of  Quinion  XVI  is 
now  a  part  of  the  seventeenth  quinion  with  which  the  torso 
starts,  we  see  that  just  159  leaves  have  been  lost  at  the  beginning. 

Juvencus  and  Sedulius  were  the  first  two  authors  in  the 
manuscript  of  Cluny  which  Peiper  wished  to  identify  with  the 
Vossianus.  Before  we  try  to  calculate  whether  the  works  of 
these  authors  could  be  slipped  in  at  the  beginning  of  our  present 


2«  See  above  p.  261. 

29  The    details    will    appear    in    the    catalogue    of    the    Codices    Vossiam, 

from   which    Dr.    Brochner    quotes. 
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book,  I  must  point  out  certain  features  of  its  script.  This  I 
have  been  able  to  study  not  only  in  the  facsimile  of  Chatelain's, 
but  in  sixteen  photographs  of  different  parts  of  the  book,  in- 
cluding a  page  from  every  quinion,  and  photographs  of  the  ten 
pages  of  the  text  of  Avianus;  for  the  privilege  of  examining 
these  last,  I  would  express  my  obligations  to  Professor  Oldfather. 
This  is  an  unsatisfactory  amount  of  material ;  in  a  delicate  affair 
of  this  kind,  one  should  study  every  page  of  the  book  itself.  But 
I  can  at  least  venture  a  preliminary  estimate.  The  hand  of  the 
Martial,  as  we  saw,  was  not  that  of  the  Vatican  Phaedrus.  But 
neither  is  it  that  employed  in  the  Arator  at  the  beginning  of  the 
torso  or  that  of  the  Isidore  at  the  end.  Further  examination 
of  the  book  may  well  disclose  more  hands  than  those  that  I  men- 
tion— in  fact  I  think  I  can  already  see  more  than  these — ^but 
for  the  moment  I  will  content  myself  with  the  statement  that 
there  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  workmanship  in  this  book. 
There  is  first  that  of  the  Arator,  which  is  written  in  a  fairly 
large  and  leisurely  hand,  with  sixteen  lines  on  a  page.  Then 
there  is  the  part  to  which  the  Avianus  and  the  Martial  belong; 
here  the  script  is  distinctly  smaller,  and  there  are  two  columns 
and  thirty-two  lines  on  the  page.  The  sumptuous  style  with 
which  the  present  volume  opens  has  been  abandoned;  the  scribe 
is  seeking  to  economize  space  in  every  possible  fashion.^^  In 
the  third  part,  the  excerpts  from  St.  Isidore  ^s  Grammatica,  the 
script  is  still  small,  though  the  hand  has  changed,  but  the  page 
has  only  one  column  and  thirty  instead  of  thirty-two  lines. 

Now  if  we  may  suppose  that  the  style  employed  in  the  parts 
preceding  the  Arator  had  the  same  ample  and  flowing  character 
and  occupied  the  same  number  of  lines  on  the  page,  the  poems 
of  Juvencus  and  the  Pasclmle  Carmen  of  Sedulius  will  almost 
exactly  fit  the  159  missing  pages.  There  is  no  room  for  the 
Pasckale  Opus  of  the  latter  author;  this  work  was  deservedly 
less  popular  in  the  middle  ages  than  the  poem.^^     Nor  is  there 


30  According  to  Lindsay  (Ancient  Editions  of  Martial,  p.  11),  the  arche- 
type of  the  three  MSS  of  Class  A  had  two  columns  and  18  lines  on  a 
page.  Perhaps,  then,  the  scribe  of  the  Vossianus  had  no  special  desire 
to   save   space,   but   was   merely  following   the   style   of   his   original. 

31  Schanz,  Bom.   Litteraturgesch,,   IV,   2    (1920),   p.   374. 
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a  place  for  the  Vatican  fragment  of  Phaedrus  in  this  part  of  the 
book.^^ 

So  now  let  us  look  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript.  It  would 
seem  well-nigh  hopeless  to  calculate  just  how  much  was  lost  here. 
Page  one  of  the  volume  is  its  terminus  post  quern,  but  what 
terminus  ante  quern  can  we  set  up  for  its  ending?  We  have 
already  31  quinions,  300  pages,  of  what  today  would  be  called 
small  octavo  size.  AVe  can  at  least  say  that  not  many  more 
quinions  could  be  added  to  a  book  of  these  dimensions  if  it  were 
to  remain  a  book.  But  further,  we  again  may  follow  the 
guidance  of  the  catalogue  of  Cluny,  which  names  the  excerpts 
from  St.  Isidore  as  the  closing  work  in  the  volume.  However, 
the  title  seems  more  vague  and  inclusive  than  that — ars  isidori 
de  grammatica  et  de  disciplinis  aliarum  artium.  For  all  that, 
I  believe  that  we  can  prophesy  pretty  exactly  what  this  closing 
section  contained. 

Hermann  Hagen  published  in  his  Anecdota  Helvetica,  as  long 
ago  as  1870,  a  careful  description  of  an  interesting  manuscript 
of  Berne  (207),  which  contains  a  Corpus  Grammaticorum  Lati- 
norum.     The  mediaeval  Keil  who  compiled  this  useful  work — 


32  There  are  318  pages  of  16  lines  each,  making  5088  lines  in  all. 
Juvencus,  including  the  brief  summary  and  the  preface,  and  allowing 
say  seven  lines  for  titles  and  colophons  of  the  different  books,  would 
occupy  3223  lines.  The  Toschale  Carmen  of  Sedulius,  including  the 
preface  and  a  small  allowance  for  titles  and  colophons,  would  require 
1779  lines.  That  makes  a  total  of  some  4993,  somewhat  under  the  5088 
at  our  disposal.  But  there  are  two  other  bits  of  the  text  of  Sedulius  to 
account  for.  One  is  a  list  of  Capitula  which  occupies  222  lines  in 
Huemer's  edition,  and  the  other  is  the  introductory  letter  to  Macedonius. 
The  Capitula,  I  infer  from  Huemer  (p.  147),  are  mutilated  or  lacking 
in  some  of  the  chief  MSS,  and  it  is  therefore  not  safe  to  assume  that 
they  occurred  whether  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  Vossianus.  But  the 
letter  to  Macedonius  could  hardly  have  failed.  It  is  harder  to  calcu- 
late what  space  a  prose  work  w^ould  have  taken  than  one  of  poetry. 
There  are  140  lines  in  Huemer 's  edition  and  there  remain  some  95 
lines  in  the  MS.  The  length  of  line  in  the  edition  and  that  in  the 
MS,  as  a  rather  careful  test  showed,  are  approximately  equal.  To  fit 
the  letter  to  the  available  pages  of  the  MS,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not  written  quite  so  sumptuously  as  the  poetry — as  might 
well  have  been  the  case;  there  might  have  been  more  lines  on  the  page. 
If  double  the  number  was  ruled,  as  later  in  the  MS,  there  would  be 
plenty  of  room  for  the  letter  and  for  some  of  the  Capitula  too.  An 
exact  estimate  is  of  course  impossible,  but  we  can  at  least  say  that 
the  works  of  Juvencus  and  Sedulius  which  stood  first  in  the  book  of 
Cluny,  could  have  been  accommodated  in  the  lost  quinions  of  the 
Vossianus. 
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nimio  sudor Ct  he  tells  us — has  assembled  the  treatises  of  Donatus, 
Asper,  Priscian,  Servius,  Probus,  Isidore,  Bede  and  others.    From 
Isidore  he  has  an  elaborate  series  of  excerpts  put  together  with  a 
purpose.     The   compiler  begins   with   I,    5    of   the   Etymologiae, 
runs  on  to  chapter  13,  then  goes  back  to  the  beginning,   I,   1, 
including  from  there  to   I,   5,   with  which   he  started,   then   on 
to  14,  then  15  (in  the  form  in  which  Arevalo,  not  Lindsay  gives 
it),  and  then  with  various  omissions  and  transpositions,  to  the 
end  of  Book  I.     Book  II,  De  Rhetorica  et  Dialectica,  is  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  a  small  section,  De  Generihus  Opusculorum, 
is  tucked  in  from  Book  VI;  this  gives  definitions  of  words  like 
scholia,  homiliae,  tomi,  apologeticum,  panegyricum.     After  suffi- 
cient excerpts  de  Dialecticay  we  have  a  short  one  de  Mathematica, 
and  a  long  one  de  Astronomm,  the  compilation  coming  to  a  close 
with  the  end  of  Book  III.    Clearly  the  Cluny  title,  de  grammatica 
et  de    disciplinis   alia/rnm   artium    (the   librarian   does  not    say 
ceterarum  artium)   covers  the  Berne  extracts  from  Isidore  com- 
pletely.    With  my  photographs  of  the  page  containing  the  be- 
ginning of  the   Leyden  extracts  and  of  the  two  pages  at  the 
end   of  the  manuscript,   I  have   enough  to   show  that  the  two 
compilations  are  identical.     That  in  the   Leyden  codex   begins, 
like  the  other,  with  I,  5,  runs  to  13,  then  jumps  back  to  I,  1,  goes 
on  to  I,  5,  skips  to  14,  with  15  as  in  Arevalo 's,  not  Lindsay's 
text,  then  to  16,  stopping  in  section  20  of  that  chapter  with  the 
words  excedere  nomen. 

We  are  thus  justified,  I  believe,  in  identifying  the  Leyden 
excerpts  with  those  in  the  BernensiSf  and  prophesying  how  much 
farther  our  scribes  wrote.  An  approximate  calculation  on  the 
basis  of  Lindsay's  text,  which  is  more  measurable  than  Arevalo 's, 
gives  us  just  about  two  quinions  more,  or  surely  not  more  than 
two  quinions  and  a  half.^^ 

It  is  now  of  some  moment  to  note  that  the  Berne  manuscript 
came  from  Fleury.  It  is  written  not  in  the  script  of  that 
monastery,  but  in  an  insular  hand  of  the  ninth  century;  it  is 
thus  symbolic  of  the  interest  in  grammar  exhibited  by  Irish 
scholars  in  the  early  middle  ages — it  is  Irish  rather  than  English 


as  I  am  not  reckoning  in  a  few  miscellaneous  notes,  some  in  later  hands, 
at  the  end  of  the  volume — a  tabula  caloulatoria  on  the  courses  of  the 
moon,   etc. 
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and  contains  Irish  glosses.  Whether  there  were  Irish  scribes  in 
Fleury,  as  there  apparently  were  at  Tours  before  the  coming 
of  Alcuin,  or  whether  the  Berne  Corpus  Grammaticorum  was 
compiled  elsewhere  and  presented  to  Fleury,  it  may  well  have 
served  as  the  original  from  which  the  Vossianus  was  copied;  a 
comparison  of  the  two  texts  ought  to  settle  this  point.  Lindsay 
had  previously  assigned  the  Bernensis  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,^*  but  he  now  states,  in  a 
letter,  that  it  could  have  been  written  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth ; 
the  latter  is  also  Professor  Beeson's  opinion.^^  This  comports 
well  with  the  date  that  I  have  assigned  to  the  Vossianus,  some 
time  between  about  the  middle  of  the  century  and  about  890 
A.  D.  The  Bernensis  thus  becomes  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  that  connects  our  book  with  Fleury,  especially  as 
the  compilation  from  St.  Isidore  contained  in  both  is  apparently 
very  rare;  Professor  Beeson  did  not  find  it,  he  tells  me,  outside 
the  Bernensis. 

But  where  does  the  Phaedrus  come  in?  There  is  no  place  for 
it  in  the  manuscript  as  thus  reconstructed  except  at  the  end. 
And  that  is  just  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it.  The  Vatican 
fragment  presumably  stood  at  the  end  of  some  volume,  as  we 
see  from  the  later  additions  on  the  last  two  leaves,  and  the  fact 
that  the  library  mark  is  written,  in  a  ninth  century  hand,  on  the 
verso  of  the  leaf  with  which  the  Phaedrus  ends.  The  leaves  of 
the  Vatican  fragment  make  up  a  binion.  What  happened,  I 
imagine,  was  this.  When  the  scribe  who  wrote  the  last  part  of 
the  Isidore  had  finished  a  goodly  portion  of  that  text,  he  calcu- 
lated that  he  had  enough  left  to  fill  the  last  quinion  and  a  bit 
more.  He  accordingly  ruled  this  binion.  As  he  proceeded,  how- 
ever, he  found  that  he  could  get  all  of  the  Isidore  into  the  last 
quinion.  Then,  wishing  to  utilize  the  parchment  remaining, 
he  planned  a  little  series  of  extracts  from  Phaedrus,  an  appro- 
priate companion  for  Avianus,  which  were  to  be  added  either 
by  himself  or  by  a  fellow-scribe;  they  begin  and  end  abruptly 
and  cover  only  three  pages. 


34  Early   Irish  Minuscule   Script,    (1910),   p.    64. 

35  Kindly  sent  me  in  a  recent  letter.  Lindsay  states  that  the  MS  con- 
tains interesting  and  unusual  features  that  deserve  special  study.  Per- 
haps a  comparison  of  the  insular  notes  in  Cambrai  938  (from  Fleury)  might 
be  worth  while. 
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The  palaeographical  differences  between  the  page  of  Martial 
and  the  page  of  Phaedrus  reproduced  in  Chatelain  present  no 
obstacle  to  our  hypothesis  when  we  become  aware  of  the  character 
of  the  whole  volume.     The  hands  are  different,  but  the  script  is, 
in  my  judgment,  of  the  same  school.     There  are  at  least  three 
hands,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  extant  part  of  the  book.     Why 
could  not  another  of  the  same  variety  as  that  of  the  Phaedrus 
come  in  at  the  end?     The  script-space  in  the  two  pages  is  not 
quite  the  same,  but  that  varies  in  the  volume  according  to  the 
purpose  of  the  scribe  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  work 
that  he  was  copying.  ^^     Two  columns  are  used  for  Martial  and 
only  one  for  Phaedrus;  but  only  one  was  used  for  the  Arator 
and  only  one  for   the   Isidore,   which,   by  my   supposition,    had 
just  preceded.     Finally,  as  to  the  number  of  the  lines  on  the 
page,  thirty-two  in  the  Martial  and  only  thirty  in  the  Phaedrus, 
we  find  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  sixteen  were  used,  then 
thirty-two,  and  finally  in  the  Isidore,  thirty;  the  writer  of  the 
Phaedrus,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  immediately  preceding  style 
in  two   respects,   possibly  because  the  binion  had  already  been 
ruled;  he  used  thirty  lines  and  he  wrote  in  one  column.     The 
most  marked  difference  is  in  the  width  of  the  script-space.     The 
height  is  the  same — a  most  important  criterion — ^but  the  width 
is  narrower;  this,  however,  is  an  obvious  result  of  writing  the 
comparatively  short  lines  of  Phaedrus  in  one  column.     Finally, 
I  would   call  attention  to   an  error   of  spelling  that   may   have 
some    significance.      The    Reginensis^"^    has    phedi    for    phaedri. 
Similarly  in  the  Vossianus   (fol.  86^),  in  the  introductory  letter 
of  Avianus,  the  poet  is  called  Phoedus. 

We  must  now  reckon  with  the  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  extracts  from  Phaedrus  (or  Phedus)  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  Cluny  book.  Supposing — as  I  am  inclined  not  to 
suppose — that  this  manuscript  and  the  Vossmnus  are  identical, 
we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  designation  quaedam  diversae  col- 


36  I  have  examined  this  matter  with  considerable  care  in  the  photographs 
accessible  to  me  and  am  sure  of  the  truth  of  the  above  statement.  I 
will  not,  however,  present  the  measurements  here,  for  they  should  be 
made  directly  from  the  manuscript  itself.  But  relative  values  may  be 
determined  from  the  photographs,  whether  these  are,  as  intended,  of 
exactly  the  same  size  as  the  originals  or  not. 

37  See  above  p.  263. 
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lectiones  versuum  diversorum  auctorum,  which  sufficed  for  Martial 
and  the  Anthologia  Latina,  included  the  bit  of  Phaedrus  too,  or 
else  that  the  small  fragment  at  the  end  did  not  seem  to  call  for 
mention.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  are  concerned  with  two 
different  copies  of  the  same  original,  so  that  we  should  expect 
certain  divergencies.  One  important  difference  is  indicated  in 
the  title  given  in  the  Cluny  catalogue  for  Avitus;  it  is  lihri 
archini  episcopi.  Now  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  an  error  if 
the  mediaeval  librarian  copied  this  title  from  the  present  Vos- 
sianus;  this  reads  with  absolute  clearness  (fol.  116)  :  incipit 
PROLOGVS  ALCHiMi  EPISCOPI,  ctc.*^  It  is  more  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  cataloguer  had  before  him  another  book  in  which  the 
author  ^s  name  was  less  neatly  written.  This  book  would  not 
contain  the  fragment  of  Phaedrus,  which  by  my  hypothesis  was 
not  in  the  common  original  of  the  Cluny  manuscript  and  the 
Vossmnus,  but  was  appended  by  the  final  scribe  of  the  latter 
book  in  the  manner  explained  above. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  I  admit,  have  not  surely  demon- 
strated that  the  Vatican  fragment  once  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
Vossianust  but  they  at  least  render  the  supposition  highly 
plausible.  I  am  willing  to  present  it  in  this  tentative  form  as 
a  stimulus  to  further  investigation.  The  case  would  be  much 
stronger  if  the  hand  of  the  Phaedrus  fragment  could  be  identi- 
fied with  one  of  those  in  the  Leyden  book;  thus  far  my  mis- 
cellaneous fishings  from  afar  have  not  caught  the  desired  prey; 
perhaps  an  examination  of  the  manuscript  itself  would  yield  the 
necessary  evidence.  At  all  events,  I  would  centre  the  reader's 
attention  not  on  this  detail,  however  interesting,  but  on  the 
Leyden  manuscript  itself,  which  from  its  script  I  feel  confident 
is  a  book  of  Fleury,  or  at  least  of  some  French  monastery  that 
before  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  had  produced  a  very  care- 
ful imitation  of  the  Fleury  style.^^     I  will  gladly  modify  the 


38  There  is  no  variation  of  the  spelling  ALCHIMI  in  any  of  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  books  of  the  poem  in  the  apparatus  criticus  of  Peiper^s 
edition. 

39  The  schools  of  Beauvais  and  of  St.  Martial  of  Limoges  deserve  study 
in  this  connection.  From  the  former  monastery  comes  one  of  the  chief  manu- 
scripts of  Pliny's  Letters,  Medic.  Laur.  Ashb.  98,  which  shows  Fleury  traits; 
for  facsimiles  see  Chatelain,  PI.  CXLIII,  and  Lowe  and  Rand,  A  Sixth- century 
Fragment  of  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger j  Plates  XIII-XIV.  An  ancient 
book    of   the    latter    monastery   is    Paris   1154,    saec.    IX,   with   its   interest- 
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title  of  this  paper  should  further  discoveries  require;  meanwhile 
it  represents  the  nearest  approach  to  truth  that  I  can  see.  But 
waiving  these  uncertainties,  we  can  be  sure,  in  a  general  way, 
of  the  history  of  the  volume.  Whether  in  Fleury  or  Cluny 
or  possibly  elsewhere,  it  lay  undisturbed  for  over  six  hundred 
years,  until  the  Protestant  iconoclasm  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  both  Fleury  and  Cluny  and  other  monasteries  were  rifled 
of  many  of  their  treasures,  which  passed  into  other  owners' 
hands.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Paul  Petau,  an  enthusiastic 
antiquarian,  secured  possession  of  the  manuscript,  doubtless  from 
Pierre  Daniel,  in  case  the  book,  as  I  am  assuming,  came  from 
Fleury.  Isaac  Voss  saw  it  in  Petau 's  library  in  Paris,*^  and 
acquired  it  with  other  manuscripts  that  he  was  collecting  for 
Queen  Christina  and  for  himself.  To  the  Queen  he  turned  over 
a  modest  part,  the  tail-end;  the  lion's  share  he  kept  for  himself.*^ 
His  portion  came  to  the  University  of  Leyden  with  the  rest 
of  the  books  that  bear  his  name.  The  tiny  fragment  given  to 
Queen  Christina  was  bound  up  with  the  two  other  fragments,  I 
know  not  when  or  where,  in  a  volume  that  for  some  three 
hundred  years  has  lain  in  the  library  of  the  Popes  of  Rome. 
What  became  of  the  Juvencus  and  the  Sedulius  at  the  beginning 
or  the  part  of  the  Isidore  at  the  end  we  should  much  like  to 
know.  Perhaps  some  scopritor  felice  will  come  across  them  yet 
in  Leyden  or  Paris  or  Rome. 

I  turn  with  some  relief,  in  conclusion,  from  a  tissue  of  prob- 
abilities to  a  solid  foundation   of  fact.     For  this  we  may  dis- 


ing  collection  of  poetical  extracts  set  to  music.  See  Poetac  Latini  Aevi 
Carolmi,  T,  PI.  II;  III,  PI.  IV;  and  Coussemaker,  Hist,  de  I  'Harmonie 
au  Moyen  Age,  PI.   I-V. 

40  Schneidewin  in  his  edition  of  '.  Martial,  1842,  p.  LXXXVIII  (cf. 
also  p.  680),  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Voss  to  Heinsius  as  follows: 
Excerpta  Martialis,  quae  extant  in  illo  optvmo  cod.  Thuaneo,  satis  dili- 
genter  examinavi,  uM  et  cod.  epigrr.  satis  vetustum,  in  quo  itidem  eius 
auctoris  cpigrammata  aliquot  hahebantur,  qui  extahat  in  Bihliotheca 
PetavU  Senatoris.  This  latter  volume  is  taken  by  Schneidewin  rightly, 
I  believe,  to  be  our  Vossianus.  Riese  (ed.  Anth.  Lat.,  I,  p.  XXXVII) 
declares    Schneidewin   in    error    but   gives    no    reasons    for    this    opinion. 

41  That  is,  in  case  Voss  dismembered  the  volume  himself.  All  of  the 
mutilated  lihri  Vossiani  should  be  studied  together,  such  as  Paris.  8093 
+    Voss.    Lat.    Ill,    Ausonius    etc.    (see    S.    Tafel    in   Bhein.    Mus.^    LXIX 

(1914),  pp.  630  ff.);  Aurel.  192  (169)  +  Voss.  Lat.  88A,  Rufinus 
(Chatelain,  Unciali^  Script.,  Tab.  LXXX)  ;  and  the  Paris,  Rome  and 
Leyden   fragments  of  St.  Jerome's   Chronicle  published  by   Traube,  op.   oit. 
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cover  if  we  consider  the  character  of  the  works  collected  in  the 
Leyden  volume  and  those  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Cluny. 
Such  a  collection  constitutes  what  I  have  called  a  Vade  Mecum 
of  liberal  culture.  The  guiding  principles  are  laid  down  in  the 
excerpts  from  Isidore  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Here  we  have 
a  brief  treatment  of  all  the  seven  liberal  arts,  with  special 
attention,  as  always  in  a  humanistic  programme,  to  grammatica. 
It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  middle  ages  had  no  interest  in  the 
natural  sciences,  and  that  philosophy  in  that  period  meant  the 
application  of  formal  logic  to  mendacious  assumptions.  Critics 
who  make  such  statements  had  better  read  St.  Isidore.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  most  useful  rules  that  I  know  for  guiding  the  in- 
vestigator in  mediaeval  fields  is  to  inquire  first,  ''What  does 
St.  Isidore  say  about  it  f  It  will  really  save  one  time  to  begin 
by  looking  him  up.  The  mediaeval  reader,  looking  up  what  is  said  in 
the  Etymologiae  about  philosophy,  found  a  definition  as  broad  as 
that  of  Cicero 's,  not  restricted  to  dialectics,  but  imposed  upon  it;" 
physical  science  is  likewise  part  of  the  scheme.*^  The  compiler  whose 
work  is  preserved  in  the  Bernensis  and  the  Vossianus  lays  his 
foundation  with  these  general  definitions.  He  then  describes 
the  subjects  of  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  and  illustrates 
them  more  copiously  by  extracts  from  the  later  books,  that  on 
Astronomy  being  especially  generous.  These  selections,  then, 
have  a  purpose;  that  is  their  great  interest  to  us.  One  sometimes 
hears  that  the  monks  copied  manuscripts  chiefly  to  employ  their 
idle  hands,  an  appreciation  of  the  text  that  they  copied  being 
outside  the  range  of  their  faculties.  But  here  is  a  work  that 
clearly  reflects  a  mediaeval  purpose — the  purpose  of  preparing 
a  brief  and  serviceable  introduction,  an  eiaaycoyri  to  liberal  culti^'*^ 

This   purpose   is   still   more   plainly   seen   if    we   consider 
remaining  pieces  in  the  manuscript.     Here  is  a  little  five-: 
shelf,  or  a  half-foot  shelf,  intended  primarily  to  accompany 


42  Dialectica  is  treated  in  II,  xxii,  and  Philosophia  in  xxiv.  Philos( 
is  defined  as  rerum  humanarum  divinarumque  cognitio  cum  studio 
Vivendi  coniancta.  This  definition  is  apparently  abbreviated  i 
Cicero's  own  words,  De  Or.  1,  49,  212:  PMlosophi  denique  ipsvus — to 
quaedo/m  descriptio,  ut  is,  qm  studeat  omnium  rerum  divinarunii  J  at 
humananim  vim  naturam  causasque  nosse  et  omnem  tene  vivendi  ratic 
tenere  et  persequi,  nomine  hoc  appelletur. 
*3  II,   xxiv,   3. 
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study  of  grammatica.     It  also  serves  to  illustrate  the  harmonious 
adjustment   that    had    been    in    practice    ever    since    the   fourth 
century  between  Christian  faith  and  pagan   culture.     Christian 
epic  heads  the  list,  represented  by  those  ancient  Miltons — Juven- 
cus,    Sedulius,    Avitus,    Arator,    and   whoever    chose   Jonah   and 
Sodom  as  themes  for  Virgilian  adornment.     In  subject  matter, 
these  authors  present   the  reader  with  typical   scenes  from  the 
Old   Testament,  the   Gospels,   the   early   history  of  the   Church; 
in  them  he  can  ponder  on  the  allegory  behind  the  fact,  and  on 
the  high  mysteries  of  Catholic  dogma.     Christian  lyric  is  illus- 
trated by   the   hymns   of   Sedulius,   and   Christian   philosophical 
poetry  by  Prosper 's  Augustinian  epigrams.     Ethical  training  is 
furnished  by   a   pagan  work,  the   Disticha  Catonis^^     There  is 
ethical  value,  and  other  value,   in  the  beast-fables  of  Avianus; 
this  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  selections  from  Phaedrus,  if  we 
may   count  them   a  part   of  the  book.*^     Then,   after  this  sub- 
stantial repast,  we  have  something  pleasant  to  top  ofP  with,   in 
the  light  verse,  very  light  indeed  in  some  of  the  selections,   of 
Martial  and  the  Anthologia  Latina.    Roger,  in  his  clear  and  com- 
prehensive, but  to  my  mind  ultimately  misleading  work  on  classi- 
cal  culture  in  the  early  middle   ages,   remarks  that  the   monks 
read  for  edification,  whether  moral  or  grammatical,  but  not  for 
enjoyment.*®     Really,   that   sort   of  utterance   does  not   call   for 
refutation;  if  it  did,  one  could  find  an  answer  in  this  book  of 
Fleury.     I  can  conceive  that  a  scribe  should  copy  off  an  entire 
text  of  Martial  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  his  hands  or  train- 
ing his  soul  to  patience.     I   can  even  imagine,  though  it   is  a 
'^ain  on  the  imagination,  that  Martial's  work  was  copied  as  a 
pus  vile  for  the  grammaticus.     But  to  say  that  certain  epi- 
ms  which  I  might  mention,  but  out  of  consideration  for  my 


Recently  edited,  with  introduction  and  a  translation  (the  distichs 
e  into  neat  rhyming  couplets)  by  W.  J.  Chase,  University  of  Wis- 
sin   Studies   in   Soc.   Sci.   and   Hist.,   No.    7,   1922. 

Since  it  is  purpose  and  not  chance  that  determines  the  contents  of 
?  fragment,  it  were  unprofitable  to  calculate  from  the  gap  in  its  text 
it  its  original  may  have  contained.  See  above,  pp.  265  ff. 
L'Enseignement  des  Lettres  Classiques  d'Ausone  d  Alcuin  (1905),  p. 
>:  On  lirait  les  anciens  .  .  .  mais  corame  un  moyen  .  .  .  Une  fois  en  pos- 
sion  du  gain  qu'on  en  pouvait  tirer,  on  les  oublierait.  On  devait  se 
ttre  en  etat  de  comprendre  et  de  gouter  Virgile,  et,  une  fois  arrive 
se   bien   garder   d'y   prendre   plaisir.'* 
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readers  will  not  mention,  owe  their  place  in  a  selection  to  their 
value  for  purposes  of  edification  is  to  insult  the  intelligence  of 
anybody  who  has  read  those  epigrams.  But  this  dangerous  mat- 
ter is  safeguarded.  For  those  who  heeded  Martial's  warning  to 
read  no  farther  in  his  little  book,  there  were  the  indubitably 
safe  epigrams  of  Prosper. 

This  volume,  therefore,  compiled  with  a  purpose  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  or  copied  from  an  earlier  compila- 
tion, contains  matters  for  edifying  the  soul,  sharpening  the  in- 
tellect, delighting  the  fancy,  and  arousing  the  sense  of  humor. 
It  exhibits  principles  and  the  illustration  of  them.  Other  manuals 
would  of  course  be  necessary — and  the  middle  ages  had  them — 
for  the  exact  study  of  the  several  arts.  This  collection  is  de- 
voted especially  to  grammatica,  that  is,  literature,  but  it  pre- 
sents that  art  as  indissolubly  connected  with  all  the  others.  It  is 
a  useful  chrestomathy  and  a  compendium  of  liberal  culture. 

Nor  is  it  the  only  specimen  of  its  kind.  Similar  collections, 
similar  and  yet  interestingly  diverse,  may  be  found  by  the 
scores,  possibly  by  the  hundreds,  in  mediaeval  manuscripts  which 
exist  today  or  which  may  still  be  traced  in  mediaeval  cata- 
logues. A  most  fascinating  study  lies  open  to  any  one  who  will 
take  it  up.  Traube,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  recognized  its 
importance,  and  had  encouraged  one  of  his  pupils  to  undertake 
it,  as  have  Vollmer,  his  colleague,  and  Lehmann,  his  successor; 
as  yet,  however,  no  comprehensive  treatment  has  appeared.*^  We 
have  been  too  much  interested  in  the  different  texts  that  such 
a  manuscript  as  the  Vossianus  contains  to  consider  the  meaning 
of  their  appearance  in  common.  Thus  editors  have  gone  to  this 
codex  for  Avitus  or  Martial  or  the  AntJiologia  Latina,  but  have 
paid  little  attention  to  what  the  manuscript  has  outside  their 
particular  authors.  We  need,  too,  renewed  investigation,  already 
most  profitably  begun,  of  the  different  schools  of  script;  for 
this  is  an  indispensable  clue  to  the  monastic  centres  in  which 
the  florilegia  were  made.  If  the  Leyden  collection  was  copied 
at  Fleury,   was  it  put   together  there?     Or  at   Tours?     Or  at 


47  I  am  glad  to  announce  that  Miss  Eva  Matthews  Sanford,  a  graduate 
student  of  Radcliffe  College,  will  treat  certain  aspects  of  this  subject 
in  a  dissertation  for  the  doctorate  and  that  F.  M.  Carey  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  will  discuss  in  his  dissertation  the  script  of  Fleury. 
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Corbie?*^  Perhaps  some  of  these  trails  may  lead  us  back  to 
Ireland  and  help  us  better  to  understand  the  conditions  of  cul- 
ture there  in  the  period  preceding  the  Carolingian  Renaissance. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  collections  descended  from  antiquity.  Some 
certainly  were  not  put  together  until  the  eighth  or  the  ninth 
century,  for  they  contain  along  with  pagan  and  ancient  Christian 
verse,  some  of  the  best  things  that  the  then  moderns  had  done — 
the  ''free  verse"  of  the  day.  The  study  that  I  have  indicated, 
and  only  partly  indicated,  is  brimful  of  suggestion.  Not  until  it 
has  been  carried  to  the  end  shall  we  have  a  clear  picture  of  the 
humanistic  culture  under  Charlemagne  or  be  able  to  follow  its 
course  in  the  subsequent  centuries  of  the  middle  ages. 


*8  The  Vossianus  and  the  two  other  manuscripts  of  Martial  and  the 
Anthologiu  Latina  that  make  up  Lindsay's  Class  A  (Vind.  277  and  Par. 
8071)  offer  material  for  an  investigation  like  that  made  by  Traube  in  a 
simpler  case,  the  tradition  of  St.  Jerome's  Chronica.  An  ancient  MS  of 
that  work,  of  which  fragments  exist  today  in  Paris,  Leyden  and  Rome, 
once  belonged  to  Fleury.  Two  copies  were  made  in  the  ninth  century, 
one  at  Tours  and  one  at  Micy,  from  which  Traube  reconstructed  certain 
features  of  the  original ;  see  his  edition  of  the  fragments,  pp.  iii  f f . 
What  was  the  character  and  what  the  provenience  of  the  original 
florilegium  from  which  the  Vossianus,  the  Vindoionensis  and  the  Parisi- 
nus  (Thuaneus)  derive  is  one  of  the  many  matters  awaiting  investigation. 
27«  ADDENDUM.  The  earliest  appearance  of  this  curse  known  to  me  is  in 
B.  M.,  Egerton  2831,  a  book  of  Tours,  written  there,  I  believe,  not  later 
than  c.  770,  at  any  rate  before  the  abbacy  of  Alcuin,  in  which  (c.  800) 
the  editors  of  the  New  Palaeo graphical  Society  (Plates  107,  108)  put  it. 
Lindsay  agrees  on  an  earlier  date,  even  as  early  as  750.  A  book  which 
seems  to  me  of  exactly  the  same  period  (though  here  Lindsay  does  not 
agree),  is  La^r.  Med.  XLV,  15,  Donatus  on  the  Aeneid.  In  both.  MSS  two 
styles,  insular  and  continental,  are  employed,  and  the  insular  hand  shown  in 
Vitelli  and  Paoli,  Collezione  Fiorentina,  etc.  (Tav.  37,  38)  seems  almost 
ider-^ical   with   that   in   the   Egerton   MS. 

3  Benedictine  curse  appears  in  the  Egerton  MS.  on  f.  1  in  a  Merov- 
n  hand:  hie  habet  Ubru(rR)  5(anc)t(i)  martini  turonensem  (sic)  de 
hio  ibique  (?)  quiescite  {'^)  .  .  .  .  d  de  illo  armaria  et  qui  me  furauerit 
oc  folvum  inciserit.  .  .  .  Note  the  form  furaverit,  for  which  later  more 
itly  furatus  fuerit  was  substituted.  The  appearance  of  furaverit  is 
s  paribus  an  indication  of  an  early  date.  It  is  found,  with  furatus 
■  by  a  later  hand,  in  the  note  by  Berno  in  the  Tours  Virgil  (Bernensis 
which  I  would  date  not  later  than  820,  as  the  name  of  Berno  is  not 
3  St.  Gall  list  (see  Memoirs  of  the  Amer.  Aoad.  in  Borne,  I  (1917), 
).  At  the  same  time,  as  Lindsay  informs  me  that  the  abbreviations  x^ 
'T  and  t'  for  tus  occur  in  the  MS.  it  could  not  have  been  much  earlier 
B20;  a  complete  history  of  these  two  abbreviations  is  greatly  needed, 
lo  is  a  collection  of  the  instances  of  furaverit  and  furatus  fuerit; 
.tter  form  seems  established  by  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
luid  ingenio  in  Reg.  1616  for  aliquo  ingenio,  found  in  several  of  Traube 's 
^  is  not  a  mistake  but  an  intentional  variation  of  the  phrase. 


FIELDING  AND  THE  GIBBERS 

By  Charles  W.  Nichols 
University  op  Minnesota 

The  minor  works  of  any  great  writer  are  interesting,  either 
for  themselves,  or  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  life 
and  genius  of  their  author,  but  the  four  satirical  plays  pro- 
duced by  Henry  Fielding  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the 'Hay- 
market  in  1736  and  1737  have  an  additional  value  because  they 
reflect  through  their  satire  the  life  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  and  show  what  the  men  and  women  of  the  time  were 
doing,  what  they  were  talking  and  laughing  about  in  London 
when  Kobert  Walpole  was  prime  minister,  Farinelli  the  reigning 
operatic  favorite,  and  Colley  Gibber  the  writer  of  the  laureate 
odes.  Of  these  four  plays,  the  two  which  concern  us  here  are 
Pasquin,  a  ''Dramatick  Satire  on  the  Times,"  and  the  less  known 
Historical  Register  for  the  Year  1736,  which  is  a  theatrical  review 
of  political,  social,  and  literary  happenings:  political  affairs  in 
Europe  and  political  corruption  at  home;  the  social  foibles  of 
the  year  in  London,  including  the  fad  for  the  Italian  male 
soprano,  Farinelli,  and  the  fad  for  waxworks  and  auctions;  the 
acting  of  Theophilus  Gibber,  and  the  controversy  between  his 
wife  and  Kitty  Glive  over  the  part  of  Polly  in  The  Beggar's 
Opera;  the  annual  odes  of  Golley  Gibber,  and  his  adaptation  of 
Shakespeare's  King  John.  This  play  might  well  be  called,  in 
more  modern  theatrical  parlance.  The  Follies  of  1736. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  by  means  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
of  the  time,  that  Fielding,  in  all  this  satire,  was  exceedingly 
timely,  and  that  in  most  cases  (certainly  in  all  theatrical  and 
literary  cases  except  the  satire  against  pantomime,  in  which  he 
ran  counter  to  the  public  taste)  he  was  dealing  with  standing 
jokes  of  the  day,  and  was  therefore  sure  of  the  response  of 
laughter  from  his  audiences.  In  no  cases  are  these  facts  more 
certain  than  in  the  cases  of  Theophilus  Gibber,  and  his  father 
Golley,  who  were  the  targets  of  many  satirists  in  Fielding's  time. 
'*I  and  my  Father,"  Theophilus  is  made  to  say  in  the  anonymous 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  LATIN  LITERATURE  OF  THE  WEST 

FROM  THE  ANTONINES  TO 

CONSTANTINE 

I.   INTRODUCTION 

IN  the  age  of  the  Antonines  Latin  literature  enters  a  new  period 
of  its  career.  It  is  one,  but  only  one,  of  the  literatures  of 
Rome.  The  other  is  Greek.  From  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars 
when,  in  Horace's  words,  Greece  captive  captured  its  rude  victor, 
no  eminent  man  of  letters  among  the  Romans  had  failed  to  be 
conversant  with  Greek  literature,  and  a  few  now  and  then  ven- 
tured to  express  themselves  in  the  Greek  language.  Under 
Hadrian,  the  cosmopolitan,  it  became  more  natural  for  a  writer 
to  use  either  language  as  suited  his  needs.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  age  of  Hadrian's  successors  that  this  fusion  of  the  two  modes 
of  literary  expression  became  complete.  The  normal  medium  for 
Fronto  was  Latin,  but  Greek  also  slips  freely  from  his  pen.  He 
writes  to  his  Imperial  master  almost  always  in  Latin,  and  to  his 
master's  mother,  Domitia  Lucilla,  in  Greek.  Marcus  Aurelius 
responds  to  his  tutor  in  Latin,  but  expresses  his  deepest  self  in 
Greek.  A  half  century  later,  if  we  may  trust  the  Historia  Augusta^^ 
the  younger  Maximin  had  as  his  tutor  in  Greek  a  scholar  with 
the  Latin  name  of  Fabillus  and  as  a  tutor  in  Latin  one  with  the 
Greek  name  of  Philemon.  The  successors  of  Livy  in  this  period — 
inferior  successors — were  Appian  under  the  Antonines  and  Cassius 
Dio  under  the  Severi ;  and  both  of  them  wrote  in  Greek.  It  was 
a  bilingual  world. 

The  unifying  force  in  this  hybrid  culture  was  Rome.  All  the 
civilized  Occident  was  Roman,  the  language  and  the  birthplace 
of  an  author  were  matters  of  chance.  Lucian  and  Athenaeus, 
writing  in  Greek,  came  the  one  from  Syria,  the  other  Egypt,  but 
Aelian  was  born  at  Praeneste.  Fronto  and  Apuleius,  known 
mainly  as  Latin  authors,  were  Africans.  Whatever  a  writer's  place 
of  origin  or  his  eventual  domicile,  the  City  is  still  the  centre  of 
attraction.  Greek  and  Latin,  to  repeat,  are  but  different  media  for 
the  same  literature — that  of  Rome.  The  treatment  of  Latin 
works  in  the  present  chapter  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

1  S.H.A.  Max.  duOy  27,  3-5. 
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Nor  can  the  whole  story  be  told  without  some  consideration 
of  the  vital  forces  at  work  in  this  period.  If  we  think  of  the  glories 
of  the  age  of  Augustus,  literature  under  the  Antonines  and  their 
successors  seems  plainly  on  the  retrograde.  It  accompanies  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  No  surging,  national 
impulse  prompts  writers  to  their  best,  as  in  the  days  of  Virgil. 
For  all  that,  the  conception  of  a  world  running  down  does  in- 
adequate justice  to  the  age  that  led  from  Hadrian  to  Constantine. 
Historians  give  various  reasons  for  the  breaking  up  of  Rome,  but 
the  summation  of  the  factors  that  they  discuss — political,  military, 
economic  (and  epidemic) — leaves  something  unexplained.  It  is 
more  profitable,  while  following  these  various  changes  or  cata- 
strophes, to  note  the  seeds  of  a  new  life  that  in  spite  of  these,  or 
along  with  these,  was  coming  into  being. 

Here  the  fresh  impulse  comes  from  the  East,  and  above  all  from 
Palestine.  Greek  and  Roman  religion  had  been  hospitable  long 
before  to  Oriental  rites  and  ideas;  under  the  Empire  there  came 
a  second  wave,  spreading  wider  than  the  first.  There  was  a  conflict 
between  the  old  and  the  new  in  pagan  practice  and  there  was  a 
conflict  between  this  modified  paganism  and  Christianity.  In  the 
novelty  of  the  Christian  faith  Celsus,  Porphyry  and  Julian  saw  a 
menace  to  the  Hellenistic  civilization  of  their  day  and  to  the 
Empire  of  Rome.  But  the  cleavage  was  not  absolute.  A  recon- 
ciliation was  in  store,  effected  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  and 
Christian  humanism  in  the  fourth  century.  The  period  preceding, 
with  which  this  chapter  is  concerned,  was  one  of  pregnant  conflict. 

Such  is  the  background  on  which  we  may  place  the  Latin 
literature  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era.  Luckily  no 
terms  like  'Golden  Age'  or  'Silver  Latinity'  (or  'Leaden Latinity') 
have  been  applied  to  it  by  modern  writers.  We  are  free  to  identify 
its  periods  with  the  reigns  of  the  different  rulers  or  groups  of  these 
rulers.  The  Christian  literature  that  demands  our  attention  starts 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Though  its  founders  are  treated 
together  in  the  account  of  the  age  of  the  Severi,  Christians  and 
pagans  are  not  to  be  put  in  separate  compartments.  They  were 
not  in  separate  compartments  when  they  wrote  their  works ;  they 
were  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

11.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  ANTONINES 

The  Latin  literature  of  the  Age  of  the  Antonines  is  not  lacking 
in  interest,  variety  or  novelty.  Fronto,  the  arbiter  litterarum  of  the 
day,  was  not  aware  that  ancient  culture  was  going  into  a  decline. 
He  well  sustained  the  lineage  of  those  critics  who,  from  Cicero  on, 
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had  laid  down  the  law  to  their  generations  or  their  princes. 
Fronto's  theory  of  style,  typified  by  the  phrase  elocutio  novella^ 
which  is  indeed  his  own,  has  been  widely  interpreted  as  an  anti- 
quarian attempt,  something  in  the  spirit  of  our  Pre-Raphaelites, 
to  go  behind  classic  standards,  to  hunt  out  ancient  words  discarded 
by  the  purists,  or  popular  words  never  accepted  by  them,  and  to 
make  of  those  a  quaint  and  novel  style.  A  typical  expression  of 
this  idea  is  given  by  Walter  Pater  in  a  passage  of  seductive 
beauty^,  though  for  just  what  elocutio  novella  means  we  go  to 
Pronto. 

Marcus  Cornelius  Pronto  was  born  at  Cirta  in  Numidia  in 
the  early  years  of  the  second  century.  He  was  presumably  a  Roman 
by  descent,  as  his  gentile  name  indicates,  but  his  early  training 
was  in  Greek  literature  rather  than  Roman.  He  probably  studied 
at  the  famous  schools  of  Alexandria,  where  rhetoric  was  the  subject 
of  his  choice,  and  it  remained  the  dominant  influence  in  his  career. 
He  devoted  himself,  however,  not  to  the  profession  oi2i  rhetor^  but, 
like  Cicero,  to  a  career  in  public  life.  He  was  a  triumvir  capitalis 
at  Cirta,  and  always  maintained  an  interest  in  the  politics  of  his 
birthplace.  Coming  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  Hadrian's  reign  he  was 
made  a  senator.  He  went  through  the  regular  cursus  honorum^  with 
a  quaestorship — like  Cicero's,  again — in  Sicily.  Under  Antoninus 
Pius  he  was  consul  suffectus  in  the  same  year,  143,  that  Herodes 
Atticus  was  consul  ordinarius.  If  a  philosopher  was  soon  to  become 
a  king.  Rhetoric  at  least  controlled  the  consulate,  as  often  in  the 
past.  Pronto  was  designated  for  a  proconsulship  in  Asia,  but  the 
ailments  from  which  he  suffered  prevented  him  from  assuming 
that  function.  He  remained  in  Rome,  an  ornament  of  the  literary 
coteries  of  the  day.  His  death  occurred  after  165  and  probably 
before  169. 

Such  a  career  suggests  in  its  outlines  that  of  Cicero  and  pro- 
phesies that  of  Ausonius.  Pronto's  speeches  won  him  an  immediate 
and,  in  antiquity,  an  enduring  fame,  not  revived  in  modern  times 
until  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai  brought  to  light  the  fragments  of  his 
works  contained  in  a  famous  palimpsest  of  Bobbio.  This  was  an 
unhappy  discovery,  think  some^,  for  Pronto's  reputation.  Of  late 
a  more  favourable  view  has  rightly  prevailed;  for  the  Letters  are 
among  the  treasures  of  Latin  literature. 

Shortly  after  Hadrian,  in  138,  had  adopted  Antoninus  as  his 
heir,  with  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus  to  continue  the 
line,  Pronto  was  appointed  tutor  for  the  young  princes.  Most  of 
the  letters  are  written  to  Marcus,  with  some  to  Lucius,  to  the 

^  Marius  the  Epicurean,  chap.  v.  2  Naber,  Introd.  p.  iii. 

.  ....    ...  r-T^^,. 
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Emperor  Antoninus  and  to  other  friends  of  high  standing.  Some 
few  are  in  Greek.  Such  a  correspondence  lacks  the  scope  of  either 
that  of  Cicero  or  that  of  Pliny,  but  it  contains  what  neither  of 
these  do,  the  outpouring  of  a  singularly  warm  friendship,  the 
love  of  a  master  for  the  pupil  whose  genius  he  was  moulding, 
and  the  love  of  the  pupil,  aware  of  his  destiny  and  grateful  to  his 
guide.  The  young  prince  does  not  hesitate  to  lavish  on  Fronto 
epithets  of  a  most  romantic  sound,  while  Fronto  can  declare  that 
nothing  is  sweeter  to  him  than  his  pupil's  kiss.  Such  letters  attest 
a  high  and  noble  element  in  the  ancient  affections  of  man  for 
man;  from  its  vice  young  Marcus,  helped  doubtless  by  his  love 
of  Fronto,  had  kept  clear.  He  is  spurred  to  his  best  because  of 
him.  *  Amo  vitam  propter  te,  amo  litteras  tecum.'  He  values  him 
not  so  much  for  his  mastery  of  rhetorical  style  as  for  his  simplicity 
and  his  love  of  truth. 

Thus  the  young  philosopher  cultivated  rhetoric  assiduously, 
for  his  master's  sake.  There  are  touches  of  humour  and  banter 
in  the  talkings  to  and  fro.  The  lad  breaks  out  in  joy  at  his  master's 
great  consular  speech  and  would  give  him  a  kiss  for  every  section. 
He  welcomes  criticism  and  Fronto  spares  not  the  rhetorician's 
rod.  But  he  can  mix  praise  with  blame,  encourage  to  further 
effort,  worry  all  night  about  his  pupil's  progress,  and  find  at  the 
last  that  in  his  twenty-second  year  Marcus  has  proved  himself 
expert  'in  omni  genere  dicendi,'  conversant  with  all  the  liberal 
arts,  and  more  important  still,  in  the  art  of  making  friends. 
Rhetoric  was  not  the  whole  of  life  for  Fronto. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year  Marcus  Aurelius  declared  open  revolt 
against  rhetoric^.  Fronto  faced  the  situation  bravely,  and  wrote 
for  his  pupil  a  little  discourse  de  eloquentia^  a  rhetorical  Mirror  of 
the  Prince — for  a  prince  who  had  turned  philosopher.  Marcus, 
though  fixed  in  his  resolve,  was  touched  by  his  tutor's  appeal  and 
now  worried  about  his  health.  He  begged  him  to  select  for  him 
the  letters  of  Cicero  that  would  best  improve  his  style. 

Fronto's  theory  of  style  is  not  the  construction  of  a  mosaic  from 
rare  words  quarried  from  the  primitives.  He  studies  the  primi- 
tives— among  others — not  for  the  rare  word,  but  for  the  right 
word,  exact  and  striking  and  luminous^.  He  spurns  mere  novelty 
for  novelty's  sake,  for  he  knows  that  like  the  sublime  it  may 
descend  swiftly  to  the  ridiculous.  The  orator  must  search  and 

1  ad  M.  Caes.  iv,  13  (p.  75  N;  i,  p.  216  Loeb). 

2  ad  Ant.  Imp.  i,  2,  5  (p.  98  Nj  11,  p.  42  Loeb)  verba  non  obvia  sed 
optima-,  ad  M.  Caes.  iv,  3,  3  (p.  63  N;  i,  p.  6  Loeb)  insperata  atque  inopinata 
verba-,  ad  M.  Ant.  de  eloq.  m  (p.  150  N;  11,  p.  74  Loeb)  verborum  lumina. 
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study.  Not  all  the  ancients  have  the  clarion-note;  some  of  them 
bellow  or  shriek,  for  the  change  of  even  a  syllable  or  a  letter  may 
spoil  the  beauty  of  a  phrase.  Such  principles  of  style  are  not 
preciously  archaistic.  There  is  no  proclamation  of  a  quaint  new 
mode  of  writing.  The  term  elocutio  novella  heralds  no  novel 
quaintness,  but  refers  to  that  freshness  of  expression  for  which 
Fronto  was  always  on  the  watch^.  Fronto's  interest  in  the  early 
writers  is  as  wholesome  as  that  of  Cicero,  whose  mind  was  steeped 
in  the  poetry  of  Ennius  and  the  oratory  of  Gracchus,  and  who  can 
admire  verborum  vetustasprisca^^  new  turns  of  phrase  and  luminous 
expression^.  So  Horace,  though  a  modern  of  the  moderns,  bids 
the  true  poet  hunt  up  in  Cato  or  Cethegus  words  once  bright 
but  now  caked  with  mould,  and  make  them  shine  again^.  Fronto 
is  not  one  of  the  archaizers,  found  in  any  age,  of  whom  the 
younger  Seneca  said  that  they  talk  the  Twelve  Tables^. 

Against  this  sentimental  cult  of  the  antique,  Fronto's  careful 
method  seems  like  a  deliberate  protest.  Hadrian,  whom  he  could 
eulogize  but  not  love,  was  guilty,  as  he  puts  it,  of  affecting  a 
cloudy  colouring  of  ancient  eloquence^.  For  Fronto,  the  count 
of  mighty  poets  was  not  made  up  with  those  of  the  early  Republic. 
He  calls  Lucretius  sublime,  and  Horace  a  'memorable  poet.*  To 
Virgil  he  appeals  as  a  master  of  nice  distinctions  in  the  use  of 
words'^.  The  historians  favoured  by  him  are  not  merely  those  of 
the  earliest  period.  Julius  Caesar  evokes  his  admiration  for  his 
imperial  style.  Sallust  is  quoted  many  times,  and  his  rhetoric  is 
minutely  and  admiringly  analysed.  In  oratory,  besides  Sallust, 
Cato  commands  the  enthusiasm  of  both  master  and  pupil.  But 
Cicero,  too,  the  orator  supreme,  is  an  indispensable  model  in 
Fronto's  school.  He  may  lack  that  patient  search  for  the  fitting 
word  to  which  Fronto  was  devoted,  but  none  excel  him  in  the  art 
of  adorning  his  subject.  Fronto  declares  in  a  phrase  which  the 
little  Ciceronians  of  the  Renaissance  would  have  echoed  with 
delight  that  Pompey  deserved  his  title  of  'The  Great'  not  so  much 
for  his  own  achievements  as  for  the  speech  on  the  Manilian  Law. 
The  orations  of  Cicero  have  the  true  clarion-call  and  nothing  is 
more  perfect  than  his  letters^. 

1  ad.  M.  Ant.  de  eloq.  iv  (p.  153  N;  11,  p.  80  Loeb). 

2  de  orat.  i,  43,  193;  cf.  on  archaic  art,  ih.  iii,  25,  98. 

3  de  orat.  in,  6,  24.      *  Ep.  11,  2,  11 6-1 8.       ^  Epist.  Mor.  114,  i^sq, 
^  ad  M.  Caes.  11,   I   (p.  25  N;  i,  p.   no  Loeb);  ad  Verum  Imp.  11,  I 

(p.  124  N;  II,  p.  138  Loeb)  (E.  Hauler,  Wien.  Stud,  xxv,  1903,  p.  163). 

7  Gellius,  N.J.  II,  26. 

^  ad  M.  Ant,  de  eloq.  iii  (p.  149  N;  11,  p.  74  Loeb);  ad  Ant.  Imp,  ii,  5 
(p.  107  N;  II,  p.  158  Loeb). 
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But  with  Cicero  Fronto's  training  of  the  young  orator  stops. 
No  use  is  made  of  the  Augustan  authors — despite  Fronto's 
reverence  for  Virgil — and  those  of  the  *  Silver  Age'  are  mentioned 
only  to  be  damned.  Seneca,  ironically  called  his  master,  is  likened 
to  a  juggler,  and  Lucan  is  ridiculed  for  saying  the  same  thing  in 
seven  different  ways  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem  on  the  Civil 
War.  The  rest  with  one  exception^  are  passed  over  in  silence. 

This  means  nothing  less  than  a  quiet  Republican  revolution  in 
letters.  One  may  naturally  think  of  the  Neo-Attic  movement  in 
Greek  literature.  Fronto's  first  training  was  in  Greek,  and  though 
the  old  Greek  authors,  with  the  exception  of  Homer,  do  not  loom 
large  in  the  Letters^  he  could  not  help  knowing  contemporary 
Greek  writers  associated  with  the  court.  Appian,  the  historian, 
was  an  intimate  friend,  to  whom  he  writes  in  Greek,  and  Herodes 
Atticus,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  New  Sophistic,  was  a  fellow- 
tutor  of  young  Marcus.  But  though  his  relations  with  Herodes 
were,  on  the  whole,  friendly,  he  would  not  have  been  disposed  to 
adopt  for  the  training  of  his  imperial  pupil  in  Latin  style  the 
method  that  his  rival  at  court  was  exercising  in  Greek.  In  any 
case,  his  own  doctrine  reposed  on  a  firmer  basis  than  that  of 
imitation.  The  influence  of  Neo-Atticism,  which  had  started 
under  Hadrian,  may  have  affected  him  unawares,  but  Fronto's 
own  purpose  was  not  to  create  a  Roman  Neo-Attic  style  to  match 
that  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks.  He  ridicules  the  'quarrelsome' 
style  of  Calvus,  a  professed  Atticist,  but  calls  that  of  Cicero 
'triumphant.'  Fronto's  aim  is  to  return  to  the  best  standards  of 
the  Republic  after  the  degeneracy  of  Imperial  oratory,  particu- 
larly in  the  age  that  had  preceded  his  own.  He  does  not,  like 
certain  authors  of  the  Silver  Age,  shed  tears  over  the  decay  of 
culture  and  on  the  connection  of  that  decay  with  tyranny.  His 
spirit  is  rather  the  confidence  of  a  humanist  in  the  fore-front  of 
a  Renaissance  than  the  wistfulness  of  a  Pre-Raphaelite  courting  a 
primitive  quaintness.  With  the  ruler  of  the  Empire  as  her  pupil, 
Rhetoric  will  waken  to  a  new  life. 

In  Fronto's  own  style  there  is  nothing  bizarre  or  recherche^ 
and  nothing  especially  distinguished,  in  the  fragments  of  his 
speeches.  They  are  in  the  'plain'  style  (siccum\  according  to 
Macrobius^.  In  some  of  his  rhetorical  exercises,  particularly  in 
the  Fable  of  Sleep,  which  Pater  deemed  worthy  of  translation  in 
his  exquisite  style^,  there  is  curiously  a  breath  of  something  new 

^  Suetonius,   quoted   merely   for  an   anatomical   term:   ad  amic.   i,    13 
(p.  182  N;  n,  p.  174  Loeb). 

2  Sat.  V,  I,  7.  ^  Mar'ius  the  Epicurean,  chap,  xiii. 
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and  romantic,  a  harbinger  of  Apuleius — but  this  is  a  passing 
mood.  In  his  letters,  though  the  model  may  not  be  directly  his 
much-admired  Cicero,  he  at  least  achieves,  with  differences  from 
Cicero  in  phrasing  and  cadence,  a  plain  and  unaffected  manner. 
He  modestly  declares  that  in  his  search  for  fresh  and  vivid 
language  he  achieves  merely  an  obsolete  or  a  vulgar  diction.  In 
other  words,  he  deplores  as  a  failing  what  some  have  described 
as  the  guiding  principle  of  his  style.  There  is  no  denying  the 
presence  of  archaisms  in  his  vocabulary  and  his  grammar,  but  his 
purpose,  whatever  his  success  in  achieving  it,  was  to  cultivate  a 
living  Latin,  not  to  dig  up  dead  Latin  from  its  grave. 

Fronto's  style  befits  his  character — simple,  kindly,  conscient- 
ious, with  touches  of  humour  now  and  then.  He  speaks  too 
profusely  of  his  many  ailments,  but  is  just  as  solicitous  about  the 
health  of  his  pupil.  He  is  fond  of  his  wife  and  of  the  *  little  chicks ' 
of  Marcus;  he  is  heart-broken  when  his  own  little  grandson  dies. 
He  has  a  warm  heart,  possessing  that  virtue  oi  -philostorgia^  the 
name  and  nature  of  which  he  had  not  found  in  Rome.  He  is 
devoted  mind  and  soul  to  rhetoric  and  takes  a  natural  pride  in  the 
training  of  his  prince,  but  he  has  neither  the  little  vanities  of  Pliny 
nor  the  large  vanity  of  Cicero. 

The  age  of  the  Antonines  produced  a  number  of  learned  men, 
some  of  them  of  the  circle  of  Fronto.  Among  the  grammarians 
were  Aemilius  Asper,  a  noted  commentator  on  Virgil,  Flavius 
Caper,  and  Statilius  Maximus,  who  compared  the  rare  expressions 
of  Cato  with  those  of  Cicero — an  undertaking  quite  in  line  with 
Fronto's  Republican  interests.  Helenius  Aero  annotated  Terence 
and  also  that  memorahilis  poeta^  Horace.  Probably  in  this  era  Juba 
wrote  on  metrics,  and  a  writer  borrowing  the  name  of  Hyginus 
compiled  his  sorry  book  of  fables.  Julius  Titianus,  perhaps  towards 
the  end  of  this  period,  compiled  a  geographical  work  on  the 
Roman  provinces,  and  made  a  collection  of  rhetorical  themes 
drawn  from  Virgil.  The  foremost  scholars  of  the  day  were,  of 
course,  the  jurists. 

One  man  of  miscellaneous  learning,  who  deserves  a  modest 
place  among  the  jurists,  too,  is  Aulus  Gellius,  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Fronto.  Born  we  know  not  where  or  when,  he 
studied  at  Rome  under  the  grammarian  Sulpicius  Apollinaris, 
renowned  in  those  days  for  his  knowledge  of  Virgil  and  for  his 
metrical  periochae  of  Terence's  plays.  Gellius'  teachers  in  rhetoric 
were  Antonius  Julianus  and  Titus  Castricius.  He  writes  pleasantly 
of  the  former  master,  who  would  sometimes  hold  his  classes  on 
the  beach  at  Puteoli.    Gellius  would  also  call  on  Fronto,  whose 

C.A.H.  XIX  37 
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cultured  conversations  started  him  on  the  quest  for  the  fitting 
word.  He  completed  his  studies  by  resorting  to  the  philosophers 
of  Athens.  He  also  read  widely  in  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
jurists,  and  held  a  minor  judicial  office.  At  Athens,  he  dined 
monthly  with  a  little  philosophical  club  and  devoted  his  winter 
nights  to  making  excerpts  from  a  wide  range  of  authors  both 
Greek  and  Latin.  In  Fronto's  spirit  he  hunted  words  and  he 
hunted,  besides,  anecdotes  and  marvels  and  maxims  and  customs 
and  questions  of  law  and  any  good  subject  for  comment.  These 
excerpts  and  comments  he  put  together  in  a  work  called  fittingly 
Attic  Nights,  After  his  return  he  worked  in  odd  moments  at  his 
pleasant  task.  Twenty  books  were  published  and  garnerings  in 
plenty  remained.  His  death  occurred  probably  about  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Gellius  is  of  the  tribe  of  the  anecdotists,  like  Favorinus  and 
Aelian  and  Athenaeus,  though  his  work  lacks  both  the  richness 
and  the  system  of  the  Deif  no  sophists  (p.  620).  The  anecdotes  are 
jotted  down  with  no  attempt  at  orderly  arrangement.  He  en- 
livens the  treatment  now  and  then  with  little  dramatic  dialogues, 
cast  in  some  picturesque  setting. 

Gellius'  reading  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  is  more  catholic,  or 
less  discriminating,  than  Fronto's.  From  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
Theocritus,  from  Parthenius  to  Plutarch  and  Appian,  he  sampled 
all  that  he  could  lay  hands  on.  One  might  profitably  arrange  in 
chronological  order  the  excerpts  from  the  Latin  authors;  the  value 
of  his  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Latin  literature  would  be 
set  in  striking  relief.  The  quotations  from  Ennius  alone  make 
Gellius  the  rival  of  Cicero  in  preserving  nearly  all  our  significant 
fragments  of  the  father  of  Latin  poetry,  and  were  it  not  for  Gellius^, 
our  knowledge  of  the  Romans'  love-poetry  before  Catullus  would 
be  well-nigh  a  blank.  He  rivals  Cicero  again  in  his  citations  of 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  He  quotes  plentifully  from  Cato 
and  gives  us  valuable  information  about  the  works  of  Varro.  He 
sketches  the  contemporaneous  developments  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization  through  the  Punic  Wars,  and  he  discourses  on  the 
meaning  oi  humanitas  in  a  passage^  with  which  all  who  write  to-day 
on  ancient  humanism  must  reckon.  Some  of  the  anecdotes  make 
the  past  suddenly  alive  with  human  interest^. 

Despite  the  breadth  of  Gellius'  reading,  we  find  on  examining 
his  quotations,  that  his  interests  in  Latin  literature  were  virtually 
those  of  Fronto.   Of  the  writers  of  the  Silver  Age  there  appears 

1  N.J.  XIX,  9;  II,  24,  8.  2  2y^  XVII,  21;  XIII,  17  (16). 

-    3  E.g.  N.J.  I,  23;  XX,  I,  13. 
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the  same  neglect.  He  finds  Valerius  Maximus,  Pliny  the  Elder 
and  Suetonius  useful  for  anecdotes  and  marvels.  He  pays  tribute 
to  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  Empire,  Valerius  Probus.  As  a 
Virgilian  he  cites  Annaeus  Cornutus,  and  as  a  more  ardent 
student  of  philosophy  than  Pronto,  he  speaks  highly  of  Musonius 
Rufus  and  Epictetus.  He  weighs  the  pros  and  cons  for  Seneca 
with  a  certain  tolerance,  but  concludes  that  he  is  a  bad  model  for 
the  young^.  There  is  no  word  on  Lucan  or  Persius,  Juvenal  or 
Tacitus:  Gellius  no  less  than  Fronto  champions  a  revival  of 
Republican  Rome  in  letters. 

The  prose  of  Gellius  shows  a  quiet  absence  of  style,  as  befits 
so  learned  a  man.  Like  Fronto  he  is  interested  in  ancient  ex- 
pressions and  he  consequently  has  certain  seasonings  of  archaic 
phrases  and  constructions  in  his  informal  diction,  but,  like  Fronto, 
he  inveighs  against  those  who  either  make  a  cult  of  antique  usage 
or  condescend  to  vulgarisms^.  The  African  quality  in  the  style  of 
either  Fronto  or  Gellius  is  no  longer  the  subject  of  ardent  debate. 
Doubtless  the  early  Republican  Latinity  introduced  into  Africa 
in  146  B.C.  had  developed  certain  local  peculiarities  in  its  sub- 
sequent history,  but  its  literary  centres  were  not  shut  off  from 
Augustan  and  post-Augustan  influences.  The  quest  of '  Africitas' 
in  the  writers  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  is  as  tempting, 
and  as  satisfying,  as  that  of  Livy's  'Patavinity'  or  that  of  the 
spring  of  Bandusia  on  Horace's  farm.  For  the  moment,  at  least, 
the  matter  rests  with  a  non  liquet,  Fronto,  born  in  Africa,  had  Rome 
as  his  social,  and  Republican  Latin  literature  as  his  intellectual, 
milieu,  Gellius,  whom  nothing  whatsoever  connects  with  Africa, 
was  domiciled  in  Athens,  Rome  and  Praeneste;  spiritually  he 
dwelt  with  a  multitude  of  Greek  writers,  with  those  of  Republican 
Rome — and  with  Virgil. 

The  simple  character  of  the  writer  is  stamped  upon  his  work. 
He  is  a  modest  scholar,  a  bit  pedantic,  but  by  no  means  inhuman. 
He  liked  good  dinners  and  pleasant  talk.  He  was  born  to  be  a 
Fellow  of  an  Academy — not  its  president,  but  its  secretaire 
perpetueL 

The  theories  of  Fronto  in  his  search  for  a  new  and  living  Latin 
style  found  fruition  in  Apuleius.  This  writer  stands  on  the  same 
peak  with  Lucian  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  These  three  and  these 
three  alone  among  the  writers  of  the  Antonine  Age  have  the  spark 
of  genius;  these  three  alone  have  moulded  the  thought  and  in- 
spired the  literary  art  of  subsequent  centuries;  and  they  alone  are 
widely  read  to-day. 

1  N.J.  XII,  2.  2  ]\[  J  j^  iQ.  XI,  7,  I. 
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Apuleius  was  born  of  a  well-to-do  official  at  Madauros  in 
Numidia  about  a.d.  124.  He  studied  at  Carthage  and  at  Athens, 
quaffing  the  pleasant  bowls,  as  he  puts  it,  of  the  liberal  arts,  of 
poetry,  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  philosophy^.  He  was 
initiated  into  various  religious  rites.  His  restless  and  curious 
temperament  prompted  him  to  wander  far  and  wide  in  search  of 
mystic  cults  and  strange  adventures.  He  would  have  consorted 
well  with  Germany's  Romantics,  devoted  to  Sturm  und  Drang  and 
Wanderlust,  He  could  turn  his  ready  wit  to  anything  from  a  poem 
on  tooth-powder  to  a  scientific  treatise  on  fishes  or  on  magic.  .He 
came  after  his  wanderings  to  the  unescapable  Rome  and  stayed 
there  for  a  time.  On  his  way  back  to  his  native  region,  he  stopped 
at  Oea  in  the  Tripolitan  district,  where  he  married  Aemilia 
Pudentilla  the  mother  of  his  friend  Pontianus,  a  lady  of  both  more 
wealth  and  years  than  he.  Jealous  relatives  brought  suit  against 
him  for  winning  her  affection  by  magical  arts ;  and  indeed  he  had 
a  lively  interest  in  magic, — damnabilis  curiositas  St  Augustine 
calls  it^.  He  conducted  his  own  defence — his  speech  bears  the 
title  Apologia — before  the  proconsul  Claudius  Maximus  at  Sabrata. 
He  then  returned  to  Madauros,  spending  the  rest  of  his  days 
there  or  at  Carthage.  He  enjoyed  the  fame  of  many  an  oratorical 
triumph,  commemorated  by  statues  erected  in  his  honour  at 
Carthage  and  elsewhere.  But  he  also  devoted  his  best  energies 
to  the  interpretation  of  Plato.  The  battle  between  Rhetoric  and 
Philosophy,  decided  in  different  ways  by  Pronto  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  was  for  him  but  the  stirring  of  a  nature  hospitable  to 
both^.  A  statue  set  up  to  him  in  his  native  place  bore  the  title  that 
he  most  prized,  Philosophus  Platonicus'^, 

Were  we  not  so  uncertain  as  to  the  dates  of  the  writings  of 
Apuleius,  both  of  those  preserved  and  of  the  many  that  have  not 
reached  us — in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  in  poetry  and  in  prose — it 
would  be  tempting  to  bisect  his  life,  like  that  of  Boccaccio  and 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  into  a  distraught,  exuberant  youth  and 
a  sober,  philosophic  maturity.  The  date  of  the  trial  at  which  his 
Apologia^  full  of  autobiographical  details,  was  presented,  falls 
between  a.d.  155  and  158.  He  probably,  though  not  surely, 
composed  his  great  Romance,  the  Metamorphoses^  in  Rome.  That 
work,  too,  reflects  his  own  experience,  seen  as  in  a  glass,  im- 
pressionistically,  much  as  personal  allegory  shines  through  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgil.    It  were  rash  to  take  any  detail  in  it  as  bio- 

1  Flor.  20.  2  £p^  1^8,  19. 

^  de  dogm.  Plat.  11,  8;  Flor,  9. 

4  P.  Valletta,  ApoL  Flor,  (Coll.  Bude),  Introd.  p.  vii. 
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graphical  fact,  but  in  essence  it  records  the  journeyings  of  a  soul 
through  carnal  adventures  into  a  mystic  peace.  It  is  Apuleius  of 
Madauros  who,  in  the  person  of  his  hero  Lucius,  becomes  in  the 
end  2i  pastophoros  of  Osiris.  He  had  lived  on  at  least  through  part 
of  the  joint-reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus.  A  century 
or  two  later  he  would  possibly  have  atoned  for  poetry  and  other 
youthful  sins  by  ending  his  days  as  a  bishop,  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity  and  the  arms  of  the  Church. 

The  Apologia^  besides  showing  the  speaker's  mastery  of  law  and 
his  ability  to  conduct  a  defence,  bespeaks  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  of  poetry  and  prose.  His 
range  is  as  wide  as  that  of  Aulus  Gellius  and,  though  his  quotations 
may  not  number  as  many,  his  understanding,  especially  of  poetry 
and  philosophy,  is  deeper.  He  is  moved  to  cite  the  ancients  by  the 
charges  of  his  prosecutor  Aemilianus,  a  man  of  little  learning  in 
Latin  and  none  in  Greek,  whom  he  smothers  under  a  blanket  of 
urbane  culture.  His  pungent  wit  recalls  Cicero's  treatment  of 
Caecilius,  his  dummy  opponent  in  the  trial  of  Verres.  The 
cultivated  Claudius  Maximus  must  have  enjoyed  himself  at  this 
trial — and  it  was  a  warm  day  for  Aemilianus. 

The  orator's  favourites  among  the  Latin  authors,  not  to  mention 
his  acquaintance  with  the  whole  stretch  of  Greek  literature,  are 
not  only  the  primitives,  but  Caesar,  Catullus,  Calvus,  Ticidas, 
Hortensius,  Sallust,  Varro,  Nigidius  Figulus,  and  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  Virgil.  The  Silver  Age  passes  unnoticed,  but  the  verse 
of  Hadrian  and  of  his  friend  Vocontius  appear.  In  short,  this  is 
the  Republican  programme  of  Fronto,  which  Apuleius  encoun- 
tered at  Rome. 

The  style  of  the  Apologia  shows  Cicero's  fluency  as  its  argu- 
ments show  his  wit.  Apuleius  characterizes  the  different  orators 
much  in  the  manner  of  Fronto.  The  Apologia^  as  a  specimen  of 
the  genus  iudiciale^  has  fewer  oratorical  flights  than  appear  in 
the  Florida^  a  collection  of  extracts  from  epideictic  speeches, 
which  exhibit  the  manner  of  the  wandering  sophists  of  the  period. 
Whatever  of  Africa  they  may  contain,  the  breath  of  Asia  is  surely 
there. 

In  his  last  period  may  perhaps  belong  the  works  on  Platonic 
philosophy.  That  entitled  De  Deo  Socratis  treats  of  the  demon  of 
Socrates  in  connection  with  the  whole  world  of  daimones  that 
appears  in  Plato's  Timaeus.  The  ambitious  subject  of  the  work 
T>e  Platone  et  eius  dogmate^  is  Plato's  entire  philosophy,  considered 
under  three  heads — natural  science,  dialectics  and  ethics.  The 
second  part  of  these  divisions  is  lost.  What  remains,  taken  with 
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remarks  on  Plato  elsewhere^,  is  nearer  to  Plato  than  is  sometimes 
asserted:  it  all  depends  on  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
TimaeuSy  which  from  the  time  of  Cicero  onwards  was  taken 
literally,  with  but  small  allowance  for  the  divine  playfulness  of  its 
author.  But  of  the  Neoplatonic  hierarchies,  ecstasies  and  necro- 
mancies which  one  might  expect  to  find,  there  is  little  trace. 
Apuleius  was  also  devoted  to  Aristotle.  By  him  may  be  a  transla- 
tion of  the  treatise  De  Mundo  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and  a  translation 
of  the  De  Interpretatione.  Among  the  writings  that  have  not  come 
down  to  us  are  works  on  the  liberal  arts,  which  then  as  to  Boethius 
and  to  medieval  thinkers  were  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
crown  of  them  all,  philosophy.  Other  works,  on  philosophical, 
scientific  and  historical  subjects,  along  with  love-poems  and 
another  romance  have  likewise  perished.  The  style  of  the  philo- 
sophical works  preserved  is  appropriately  simpler  than  that  of  the 
orations.  Besides,  various  works  by  other  writers  eventually  were 
attributed  to  him — for  his  name  had  acquired  authority. 

The  philosophical  programme  of  Apuleius  was  apparently  that 
of  Cicero  before  him  and  that  of  Boethius  after  him,  to  make  the 
best  of  Greek  philosophy  accessible  to  Roman  readers.  And, 
whatever  his  defects  as  an  expounder  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
we  may  grant  him  his  coveted  title  of  Platonicus  for  his  remark  that 
'we  of  the  household  of  Plato  care  for  nothing  that  is  not  festal 
and  joyous  and  solemn  and  high  and  celestial^.' 

The  masterpiece  of  Apuleius,  the  Metamorphoses^  is  a  composite 
of  two  literary  forms.  Into  the  frame  of  a  romance,  such  as  had 
been  invented  in  Hellenistic  times  and  popular  under  the  Empire, 
he  set  a  number  of  Milesian  tales,  spiced  with  ribaldry,  sorceries, 
robberies  and  horrors.  But  the  best  of  these  stories,  that  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  more  of  a  medieval  fairy  tale  than  a  Greek  myth,  is 
pure  and  sweet  in  tone.  Its  quality  shines  the  brighter  from  the 
gruesome  setting  in  which  it  is  placed — an  art  that  both  Ovid  and 
Boccaccio,  an  admirer  of  Apuleius,  well  understood.  The  story 
of  a  youth  metamorphosed  into  an  ass  had  been  told  by  one  Lucius 
of  Patrae  and  perhaps  by  the  great  Lucian  himself,  of  whose  work 
a  crude  epitome  still  survives.  Whatever  the  relation  of  Apuleius 
to  his  models,  he  has  produced  a  structure  of  his  own  with  touches 
of  allegory  and  autobiography,  as  we  have  seen,  that  do  not  disturb 
the  general  design.  Behind  it  is  a  mind  not  obsessed  with  romantic 
cravings,  but  master  of  itself,  and  of  literary  art,  with  careful 

^  E.g.  Apol.  43,  49.  The  summary  of  Platonism  may  have  been  drawn 
from  the  same  source  as  that  of  Albinus  in  Greek.  See  A.  D.  Nock, 
Sallustius,  p.  xxxvii.  ^  jipol.  64. 
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planning,  dramatic  suspense,  suasoriae,  parody — even  of  Virgil — 
and  delicate  satire — even  of  the  gods.  Yet  it  is  a  kindly  mind,  with 
sympathy  for  men  and  beasts.  It  enjoys  good  fun  and  a  laugh  at 
its  own  expense^.  It  is  a  religious  mind,  that  cleanses  off  its  own 
pollutions  somewhat  as  VirgiFs  shepherds  cease  their  ribaldries 
when  they  begin  their  contest  of  song.  The  high  mysticism,  the 
high  purity,  and  the  gorgeous  liturgy  in  which  the  progress  of  the 
soul  culminates,  sets  forth  in  a  sincere  and  alluring  form  the  modes 
of  cult  and  devotion  against  which  the  faith  of  Christians  had  to 
contend  and  over  which  it  triumphed. 

The  style  of  this  masterpiece  is  suited  to  the  theme.  The  writer 
apologizes — it  is  a  mock  apology — for  the  rude  and  exotic 
Latinity,  which  he,  a  poor  Grecian,  had  picked  up  in  Rome^.  No 
learned  parade  of  his  reading  is  made.  No  authors  except  great 
and  typical  figures,  like  Homer  and  Pythagoras,  are  mentioned. 
Words  and  sentences  are  humble,  caught  from  the  lips  of  the 
common  people — of  Africa,  need  we  say  ?  Diminutives  abound, 
as  in  the  low  Latin  whence  Italian  is  derived.  But  the  language  is 
not  really  crude;  it  is  fused  with  colour  and  with  poetry.  We  may 
adapt  a  phrase  of  his  own  to  describe  it — 'pictura  Babylonica 
miris  coloribus  variegata^.'  Some  of  the  expressions,  not  found 
elsewhere,  may  well  be  the  inventions  of  the  author.  Assonance 
and  rhyme  abound.  Stretches  of  such  prose,  like  the  prose  of 
George  Meredith  in  his  lyric  moods,  could  be  cut  up  into  decent 
free  verse;  the  flow  of  the  sentence  sets  itself  many  a  time  to  music. 
This  is  the  manner  that  Fronto  had  imperfectly  attempted  in  his 
Fable  of  Sleep.  It  is  wholly  different  from  its  author's  oratorical 
and  philosophical  styles  and  leagues  away  from  Cato  or  anything 
archaic.  Nor  is  it  a  reflex  of  Neo-atticism,  though  Apuleius  in  his 
literary  feeling  was  half  Greek.  It  is  the  proper  diction  for  romance, 
and  Apuleius  is  its  great  perfecter. 

One  element  in  the  spiritual  make-up  of  this  curious  and  many- 
sided  genius  should  not  be  forgotten.  Apuleius  was  African  by 
birth,  Athenian  by  training.  Oriental  by  his  contact  with  the 
mystic  cults,  but  also,  by  the  magnetism  of  the  City,  an  inhabitant 
of  Rome.  His  mind  dwelt  reverently,  as  the  Apologia  shows*,  in 
various  epochs  of  the  Roman  past.  And  the  deity  that  comes  to 
Lucius  in  a  vision  gives  him  a  blessing  of  which  the  old  formula 
'quod  bonum  felix  faustumque  sit'  is  a  part^.  But  we  are  not 
listening  to  a  magistrate  opening  an  assembly.  A  priest  is  ab- 
solving a  penitent's  soul — *quod  felix  itaque  ac  faustum  salu- 

1     Met.   IX,   42.  2     ]\^gf^   j^    i^  3     }i'lof.^   g^ 

*  E.g.  Jpol.  18,  20,  66.  5  ji^gf^  XI,  29. 
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tareque  tibi  sit.'  A  new  world  has  entered  with  the  simple  change 
of  *bonum'  to  'salutare.' 

The  interests  of  the  circle  of  Fronto  found  expression  in  poetry 
as  well  as  prose.  The  poets  of  the  day,  so  far  as  the  scanty  frag- 
ments of  their  works  permit  a  judgment,  cultivated  a  simple  vivid 
style  and  the  shorter  forms  of  verse,  in  which  some  novelties 
appear.  As  harbingers  of  the  new  movement  we  may  regard  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  and  his  friend  Florus,  who  exchanged  trifles 
of  an  Anacreontic  nature  that  of  a  sudden  could  set  forth  true 
pathos,  as  in  the  Emperor's  address  to  his  dying  soul — 'pallidula, 
rigida,  nudula.' 

One  of  the  Antonine  poets  is  pleasantly  pictured  by  Aulus 
Gellius — Annianus.  This  gentleman  possessed  an  estate  in  the 
Faliscan  territory  in  Etruria,  where  Gellius  dined  with  him.  The 
poet  could  talk  learnedly  of  the  effect  of  the  waning  moon  on 
oysters,  quoting  Lucilius;  he  could  cite  Plautus  and  Terence  on 
the  proper  accentuation  of  certain  words,  and  he  admired  Virgil — 
here  are  traits  that  bespeak  the  age  of  Fronto^.  He  also  wrote 
Fescennine  verse  presumably  of  a  salacious  sort.  It  is  cited  by 
Ausonius  in  his  apology  for  his  own  indecent  Cento  Nuptialis, 
Annianus  also  composed,  apparently  with  his  estate  in  mind,  what 
he  called  a  carmen  Faliscum^^  modelled  on  the  work  of  Septimius 
Serenus,  the  inventor  of  this  form^.  Since  Serenus  was  a  recent 
writer  for  Terentianus  Maurus,  all  three  poets  were  contem- 
poraries, or  very  nearly  so,  with  Terentianus  the  last  in  the  series. 

Terentianus  Maurus  performed  what  at  first  would  seem  a 
highly  unpoetical  task  in  writing  a  metrical  treatise  on  metre 
{de  LitteriSy  Syllabis^  M.etrts\  with  each  metre  described  in  specimens 
of  itself.  But  the  poet,  a  master  of  his  subject,  is  amazingly  skilful 
in  turning  technicalities  into  neat  verse.  He  must  have  smiled 
frequently  at  his  success.  He  pursues  the  theory  that  the  dactylic 
hexameter  and  the  iambic  trimeter  contain  the  other  forms  of 
verse  in  embryo,  and  he  deftly  assists  at  their  delivery.  His  chief 
sources  are  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Catullus,  but  he  uses  the  primi- 
tives too,  such  as  Livius  Andronicus^,  and  though  generally 
eschewing  the  authors  of  the  Silver  Age,  does  not  disdain  examples 
from  Pomponius  Secundus,  the  tragedian  of  the  time  of  Tiberius, 


1  Gellius,  1SJ,A.  VI  (vii),  7;  IX,  10;  XX,  8. 

2  Marius  Victorinus,  in,  14  {Gramm.  Lat.  vi,  I22,  9  sqq.  k). 

^  Terentianus  Maurus,  de  Lit.  SylL  Metr.  1991  and  see  Keil  {Gramm. 
Lat.  VI,  323)  on  1.  181 6  (anapaestic  dimeters). 

^  lb.  11.  1 93 1  sqq. — a  most  important  fragment,  calmly  assigned  to 
Laevius  by  some  scholars. 
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and  from  Petronius.  Interest  in  metre  would  lead  Terentianus 
farther  afield  than  Fronto,  but  the  scope  of  his  reading  in  poetry 
is  virtually  the  same,  and  he  seems  to  be  speaking  with  Fronto's 
voice  in  his  encomiums  of  the  'striking' — novitas  inopina^. 

The  verse  of  Septimius  Serenus  that  Annianus  renamed 
Faliscan  consists  of  three  dactyls  followed  by  a  pyrrhic  or  an 
iambus — more  easily  read  as  a  half  of  a  dactylic  hexameter  (up  to 
the  penthemimeral  caesura)  plus  a  proceleusmatic.  The  fragment 
describes  the  proper  mode  of  mating  the  vine  and  the  elm: 

quando  flagella  iugas,  ita  iuga, 

vitis  et  ulmus  uti  simul  eant: 

nam  nisi  sint  paribus  fruticibus, 

umbra  necat  teneras  Amineas.  (2001-2004) 

It  looks  as  though  Serenus  had  composed  a  new  Georgics  in  a  really 
rustic  verse.  In  fact  we  are  told  by  Marius  Victorinus  that  this 
measure  was  called  calabrion  by  the  Greeks  because  it  was  used  by 
Calabrian  peasants  in  their  country  songs^ — all  at  once  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  folk-poetry  of  Magna  Graecia.  Another  fragment 
in  which  the  verse  extends  to  the  hephthemimeral  caesura  of  the 
dactylic  hexameter — 

Inquit  amicus  ager  domino — 

is  evidently  from  the  same  poem.  For  Maurus,  who  cites  it  as 
one  of  his  exempla  novella^  calls  the  work  plainly  a  didactic  poem 
on  the  country^.  Elsewhere  in  his  *dulcia  opuscula*  he  uses  three 
choriambs  plus  a  bacchius: 

lane  pater,  lane  tuens,  dive  biceps,  biformis. 

Or  the  second  choriamb  in  such  a  line  may  be  replaced  by  two 
iambi: 

cui  reserata  mugiunt  aurea  claustra  mundi — 

a  graceful  line  of  rapid  movement.  It  is  not  certain  that  all  these 
bits  and  others  in  other  metres  amassed  from  other  sources^  are 
from  this  new  Georgics  of  Serenus,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  experi- 
mented with  novel  and  light-moving  forms  of  verse,  some  of  which 
were  tried  later  by  Boethius^.    In  fact  Jerome  can  rank  Serenus 

^  lb.  1.  1922.    Cf  above,  p.  574.  ^  Qramm.  Lat.  vi,  I22,  9  K. 

^  Line  1975*  Septimius  docuit  quo  ruris  opuscula  libra. 

*  Baehrens,  Poetae  Lat.  Min.  vi,  384-8. 

^  In  the  D^  Metris  Boeti  Libellus  compiled  by  Lupus  Servatus,  the  metre 
of  Cons.  Phil.  Ill,  m.  i  is  cslltd  faliscum  (ed.  Peiper,  1871,  p.  xxvii).  Some 
good  and  ancient  source  was  apparently  followed  by  Lupus  in  this  work. 
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with  Pindar,  Alcaeus,  Horace  and  Catullus  as  the  pagan  lyric 
bards  of  whom  King  David  the  Psalmist  is  a  Christian  peer^.  If 
this  utterance  of  Jerome,  no  mean  connoisseur  of  ancient  letters, 
be  given  full  credit,  we  have  lost  in  Septimius  Serenus  a  lyric 
poet  worthy  to  be  named  with  Horace  and  Catullus. 

One  more  member  of  this  circle  of  the  moderns  may  be  men- 
tioned— Alfius  Avitus.  He  wrote  not  long  before  Maurus  several 
books  on  Excellentes^  'Heroes,'  in  iambic  dimeters^.  Priscian^ 
quotes  from  the  second  book  of  this  work  a  fragment  from  the 
story  of  the  faithless  schoolmaster  of  Falerii  who  marched  his 
pupils  over  to  the  Romans  and  whom,  by  order  of  Camillus,  his 
pupils  flogged  back*. 

Turn  literates  creditos 
Ludo  Faliscum  liberos 
Causatus  in  campi  patens 
Extraque  muri  ducere. 
Spatiando  paulatim  trahit 
Hostilis  ad  valli  latus. 

This  poet,  a  modern  with  eyes  on  the  past,  seems  to  have  anticipated 
Macaulay's  plan  of  celebrating  the  heroes  of  his  country — here 
Camillus — not  in  an  epic  but  in  lays  of  ancient  Rome^. 

We  may  turn  from  these  tantalizing  fragments  to  a  poem 
complete,  or  nearly  so,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
whole  range  of  Latin  verse,  the  Pervigilium  Veneris,  Not  all 
would  agree  that  it  is  a  product  of  the  Antonine  Age,  where 
Walter  Pater  and  others  have  put  it;  in  fact  there  has  been  some- 
thing of  a  drift  since  Pater's  time  towards  the  assumption  of  a 
later  date — but  none  of  the  later  dates  proposed  has  been  definitely 
established.  It  may  be  said,  with  due  caution,  that  nothing  in  the 
atmosphere,  style  or  grammar  of  the  poem  jars  with  the  age  of 
Fronto  and  Apuleius  or  with  the  poetry  just  discussed. 

But  waiving  all  questions  of  date  and  authorship,  we  may  centre 
our  attention  on  the  poem  itself.  It  is  included  in  an  anthology 
of  occasional  verse  contained  in  the  famous  Codex  Salmasianus, 
which  was  put  together  at  Carthage,  about  a.d.  532.  That  is  not 
proof  that  the  poem  was  written  in  Africa.  In  the  Salmasianus 
the  poem  bears  at  the  beginning  the  phrase  'sunt  vero  versus 
XXII,'  which  means  not  that  the  poem  had  twenty-two  verses  (it 
has  ninety-three)  or  twenty-two  strophes,  but  that  there  were 

^  Ep.  53,  8,  17.  2  Terentianus  Maurus,  op.  cit.  1.  2448. 

^  Gramm.  Lat.  11,  426  k.  *  Livy  v,  27. 

^  The  poem  on  the  Lupercalia  by  Marianus  fBaehrens,  Poetae  Lat.  Mm. 
VI,  384)  may  be  of  the  same  sort. 
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twenty-two  poems  in  the  division  of  the  anthology  that  it  heads. 
The  presence  of  the  frequent  refrain: 

eras  amet  qui  numquam  amavit  quique  amavit  eras  amet 

would  induce  some  omissions  or  transpositions,  and  a  gap  in  the 
sense  at  line  58  makes  some  adjustment  necessary.  Some  scholars 
assume  that  the  original  form  presented  a  subtle  series  of  strophes 
and  antistrophes  in  the  manner  of  a  Greek  ode,  some  would  divide 
it  into  quatrains,  a  theory  alluringly  set  forth  by  Dr  Mackail, 
and  some  would  note  a  series  of  irregular  strophes  which  present 
an  orderly  succession  of  poetic  ideas. 

Assuming  but  a  few  changes  in  our  present  text,  we  have  the 
following  sequence:  The  poet  announces  the  festival  of  Venus, 
which  will  take  place  on  the  morrow.  He  praises  the  spring,  the 
season  of  love.  To-morrow  is  the  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky,  when 
the  sea  gave  birth  to  Venus.  She  is  the  universal  spirit  of  genera- 
tion. She  is  also  the  mother  of  the  Romans,  whose  royal  race  she 
has  preserved  from  Romulus  to  the  present  Caesar.  She  brightens 
the  spring  with  roses,  sprinkling  their  virgin  buds  with  dew.  On 
the  morrow  the  rose  will  reveal  its  own  crimson,  and  become  a 
bride  in  pure  and  single  wedlock.  The  goddess  orders  the  Nymphs 
into  the  groves  and  Cupid  escorts  them.  They  are  afraid  of  his 
arrows,  so  he  goes  naked  and  unarmed.  Beware  of  him,  however  1 
Cupid  when  naked  is  armed  cap-a-pie,  Venus  now  sends  the 
virgins  to  implore  the  virgin  Diana  to  refrain  from  the  chase 
during  the  festival.  The  appeal  succeeds.  One  may  now  see  for 
three  nights  joyous  troops  in  the  woods,  making  merry  in  their 
myrtle-trimmed  huts.  The  goddess  has  her  throne  adorned  with 
the  flowers  and  holds  her  Court  of  Love.  The  spirit  of  Venus  now 
spreads  throughout  the  countryside.  In  the  country  her  boy 
Cupid  was  born.  All  the  beasts  of  the  field,  all  the  birds  of  the  air 
feel  her  presence.  The  raucous  cry  of  the  swans  is  heard  in  the 
ponds,  the  nightingale  sings  joyously  in  the  poplar's  shade.  But 
the  poet  has  no  joy,  no  love,  no  spring.  He  has  only  silence  and 
the  despite  of  the  Muse.  Amyclae  was  ruined  for  its  silence,  and 
silence  has  ruined  the  poet. 

Loveless  hearts  shall  love  to-morrow ^  hearts  that  have  loved  shall  love  again?- 

The  poem  with  its  supple  verse,  gorgeous  colouring  and  mystic 
over-tones  is  fittingly  called  by  Dr  Mackail  *one  of  the  finest 
flowers  of  Latin  poetry.'   It  accords  with  Hadrian's  interest  in  the 

^  Thus  translated  by  F.  L.  Lucas  in  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Romantic 
Ideal  J  p.  69. 
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cult  of  Venus;  it  is  what  a  poet,  growing  old  and  sad,  might  well 
have  written  when  Hadrian  was  about  to  pass  off  the  scene,  or  a 
few  years  later.  It  is  not  liturgy,  though  there  is  perhaps  a  sug- 
gestion of  liturgy  mingled  with  reflection  and  seasoned  with 
memories  of  Virgil,  of  Lucretius  and  possibly  of  Catullus.  Its 
style  in  poetry  suggests  what  Apuleius  achieved  in  the  prose  of 
romance. 

The  Age  of  the  Antonines,  so  far  as  Latin  literature  is  concerned, 
means  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  They  both  were  men  of  culture  and  patrons  of 
learning,  but  Fronto's  pupil,  'the  only  Emperor  who  had  mastered 
the  schemata^  renounced  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  rhetoric  and 
applied  himself  with  equal  zeal  to  the  business  of  State  and  the 
perfection  of  a  Stoic  character  (see  vol.  xi,  chap.  ix).  He  ren- 
dered unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  the 
Infinite  the  things  that  are  the  Infinite's,  preparing  his  soul  as 
conscientiously  for  its  extinction  as  a  Christian  prepares  his  for 
its  immortality.  Had  he  lived  a  century  or  two  later,  he  doubt- 
less would  have  ended  his  days  in  a  monastery;  his  spiritual 
experience  was,  unknown  to  himself,  typical  of  the  great  revolution 
then  slowly  and  surely  at  work  in  all  society.  The  colleague  and 
adoptive  brother  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  had  a  good 
education  and  Fronto  had  made  him,  too,  an  orator,  but  his 
insignificant  career  ended  in  a.d.  169.  Under  Commodus  there 
was  little  hope  for  the  Muses.  The  descent  from  the  philosopher- 
king  to  the  king-gladiator,  his  son,  one  of  the  'little  chicks'  of 
whom  Fronto  was  fond,  is  one  of  the  painful  ironies  of  history. 

III.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  SEVERI  AND  THE  RISE  OF 
CHRISTIAN  LATIN  LITERATURE 

The  year  before  the  accession  of  Septimius  Severus  saw  the 
brief  reigns  of  Pertinax  and  Didius  Julianus.  Had  the  former,  a 
sturdy  soldier  and  ex-schoolteacher — himself  taught  by  Sulpicius 
Apollinaris — lived  to  establish  the  ancient  discipline,  as  he  desired, 
a  revival  of  Roman  integrity  in  literature  as  in  the  State  might  well 
have  occurred,  but  his  utter  absence  of  tact  led  to  his  fall.  Septimius 
Severus,  a  harsh,  though  firm  and  conscientious,  ruler,  was  well- 
versed  in  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  authors,  and  in  law.  He 
had  some  interest  in  philosophy,  which  for  him  included  astrology, 
and  encouraged  by  his  wife,  the  Syrian  Julia  Domna,  displayed 
a  strong  and  superstitious  devotion  to  African  and  Oriental  cults. 
He  wrote  an  autobiography,  now  lost,  which  although  he  was 
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born  in  Leptis  Magna,  and  spoke  Latin  with  an  African  accent, 
may  not  have  been  a  monument  of  '  Africitas'  in  its  style.  For  the 
Emperor  felt  himself  most  Roman.  He  condemns  Clodius 
Albinus,  another  African  and  his  rival  for  the  throne,  who  had 
'  busied  his  senility  with  old-wives'  tales  and  literary  nonsense  like 
those  Punic  Milesian  novels  of  his  beloved  Apuleius^.'  One  may 
possibly  detect  in  the  animadversions  of  the  Roman  Septimius  a 
note  of  revolt  against  the  school  of  Fronto.  At  this  time,  or  per- 
haps somewhat  earlier,  Julius  Titianus^  wrote  imaginary  letters 
of  illustrious  women  on  the  plan  of  Ovid's  Heroides^  but  in  prose. 
Llis  prose  was  so  closely  modelled  on  that  of  Cicero's  Letters  that 
he  gained  from  the  Frontonians  the  title  of  the  orator's  ape^. 
Titianus  may  have  belonged  to  a  party  of  opposition — his  return 
to  Ovid  is  significant. 

The  poetry  of  this  period  has  nothing  to  show  but  mimes  and 
centos,  nor  did  the  reigns  of  terror  under  Caracalla  and  Elaga- 
balus,  separated  by  a  brief  respite  under  Macrinus,  produce  any- 
thing of  note  in  letters. 

In  Severus  Alexander  a  humanist,  if  not  a  philosopher,  became 
king.  This  monarch  was  well  trained  in  the  liberal  arts  and  created 
a  literary  circle  about  him — *  amavit  litteratos  homines  vehementer' 
observes  his  biographer^.  Among  them  was  the  Greek  writer 
Cassius  Dio,  who  was  at  once  administrator  and  historian.  Latin 
was  the  language  of  the  eminent  jurists,  Aelius  Gordianus,  Paul 
and  Ulpian,  the  orators  Claudius  Venacus  and  Catilius  Severus,  and 
the  historian  Encolpius.  Severus  himself  was  capable  of  metrical 
quips  in  Greek,  recalling,  but  not  equalling,  the  jeux  d' esprit  of 
Hadrian,  and  he  wrote,  we  know  not  whether  in  Greek  or  in 
Latin,  verses  on  the  lives  of  good  emperors.  A  quotation  from 
Persius  made  by  the  Emperor^  may  indicate  that  the  tide  was 
turning  in  the  direction  of  the  neglected  '  Silver  Age,'  though  there 
is  little  additional  evidence  of  this  sort.  Sammonicus  Serenus  in 
his  well-turned  poem  on  medicine  quotes  Ennius,  Plautus, 
Titinius,  Varro,  Lucretius,  Horace  and  Livy  and  his  verse  is 
formed  on  that  of  Virgil.  If  this  is  a  representative  list,  the 
favourites  of  this  poet  are  still  within  the  circle  of  Fronto's 
authors.  Such  is  the  meagre  crop  from  the  plentiful  seeds  of 
liberal  culture  sown  by  Severus  Alexander. 

1  S.H.A.  Clod.  Jib.  12,  12.  The  same  writer  tells  us  (i  i,  7)  that  Clodius 
Albinus  had  also  written  Georgica. 

2  See  above,  p.  577.  ^  Sidonius  Apoll.  Ep.  i,  2 
4  S.H.A.  Jlex.  Sev.  3,  4. 

^  Persius,  Sat,  2,  69  ap.  S.H.A.  Jlex.  Sev.  44,  9. 
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The  Christian  Church  had  no  need  of  a  literature  for  the  first 
century  or  more  of  its  existence.  The  new  community  pursued  an 
underground  existence  until  it  came  in  conflict  with  the  religion 
of  the  State.  It  throve  in  silence  under  persecution  and  at  last 
found  a  voice  to  protest.  The  first  apologies  in  the  bilingual  Roman 
world  were  in  Greek.  In  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines 
at  least  a  dozen  of  them  appeared. 

Africa  is  the  cradle  of  Christian  Latin  literature  and  its  father^ 
is  Q.  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus.  Born  a  pagan  at 
Carthage  c.  150—160,  trained  in  the  same  school  of  rhetoric  as 
Apuleius,  he  was  well-versed  in  Greek  and  Latin  letters,  in 
philosophy,  and  in  law.  A  fiery,  honest  and  original  spirit, 
Tertullian  reacted  against  ancient  culture,  married  a  Christian 
wife  and  is  said  to  have  become  a  priest  of  the  Church.  With 
Rome  as  his  centre  of  authority  he  defended  true  doctrine  against 
pagans,  Jews  and  heretics.  Disgusted  at  the  laxness  of  Rome's 
bishop  he  embraced  the  hyperascetic  regime  of  the  followers  of 
Montanus  and  the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  vouchsafed  to  them 
alone.  He  broke  with  this  heresy  and  founded  one  of  his  own. 
For  all  his  divagations  he  was  recognized  as  the  founder  of 
Occidental  theology.  Jerome  includes  him  in  his  history  of  the 
Eminent  Men  of  the  Church,  omitting  mention  of  his  works, 
*  since  everybody  knows  them^.'  He  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  lived  to  a  decrepit  old  age. 
In  contrast  with  the  pagan  writers  of  that  period,  Tertullian  had 
something  to  say. 

Among  Tertullian's  earlier  works  there  are  defences  of  the 
faith  against  the  pagans,  consolations  for  martyrs,  instructions  on 
matters  of  Christian  living,  a  general  attack  on  heretics  {De 
Praescriptione  Haereticorum)  and  on  Jews.  Those  that  follow  show 
his  growing  repugnance  to  the  carnal-minded  (^psychici)  and  his 
hatred  of  heresy  is  directed  against  the  sects  of  the  day,  save  that 
into  which  he  was  drifting.  The  diverse  errors  of  Hermogenes 
on  the  eternity  of  matter,  of  the  gnostics  {Adversus  Valentinianos\ 
of  Marcion  and  of  the  Monarchianists  {Adversus  Praxeam)  are  all 
laid  low.  His  De  Anima^  a  startling  defence  of  the  corporeality 
of  the  soul,  shows  the  lengths  to  which  Tertullian's  contempt  of 
the  gnostics'  shadowy  spirituality  could  go.  Pendants  to  this 
scholarly  treatise— of  interest  in  the  history  of  science  as  well  as 

^  The  long  debate  over  the  priority  of  Tertullian  or  Minucius  Felix  has 
apparently  been  settled  in  favour  of  Tertullian.  See  P.  de  LabrioUe,  La 
reaction  pdienne J  p.  93.  Yet  note  A.  Amatucci  in  Africa  Romana^  p.  191. 

2  de  Fir.  Hi.  53.   Every  word  in  this  brief  biography  is  precious. 
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of  religion — are  the  works  De  Came  Christi  and  the  De  Resur- 
rectione  Carnis.  Some  of  the  writings  not  extant  were  written  in 
Greek,  in  which  he  might  have  written  all  his  works,  had  he  felt 
so  inclined.  Among  these  the  loss  of  the  seven  books  De  Ecstasi 
is  especially  deplorable.  They  would  have  shown  us  how  this  foe 
of  sentimentality  had  none  the  less  an  inner  eye  for  visions,  and 
why  he  could  chide  the  Church  for  obtuseness  when  the  Spirit 
would  guide  it  into  new  truth. 

Considered  as  literary  products,  the  works  of  Tertullian  suggest 
Cicero  and  Seneca  as  their  chief  models  for  both  subject  and  form. 
De  Patientia^  like  De  dementia  or  De  Amicitta^  is  a  philosophical 
essay,  though  the  writer  is  a  priest  instructing  catechumens,  not 
a  man  of  letters  conducting  a  conversazione.  The  apologetic  works 
are  arguments  for  the  defence,  like  those  in  Cicero's  orations. 
Ad  Nationes^  written  to  the  pagans  at  large,  refutes  their  slanders 
and  attacks  their  superstitions.  The  Apologeticum^  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  197  to  provincial  magistrates  who  tried 
cases  against  Christians,  is  addressed  to  an  imaginary  court.  The 
charge  that  Tertullian  refutes  is  that  the  Christians  are  disloyal 
to  the  State  and  to  the  Emperor,  its  head.  The  answer  is  that  they 
best  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  by  invoking  in 
his  behalf  the  blessing  of  the  one  true  God.  The  praise  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  expense  of  the  gods  in  this  great  and  simple 
passage^  is  suggestive  of  the  tone  in  which  Richelieu  addressed 
his  monarch.  With  the  same  learning  and  the  same  mastery  of  the 
law  that  Apuleius  had  shown  in  his  own  apologia,  he  speaks  out  with 
an  intensity  prompted  by  the  graver  danger  and  the  nobler  cause. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  by  no  means  renounced  Rhetoric  with 
other  pomps  of  the  world.  He  is  as  honest  as  she  allows  him  to  be. 
The  Christian  and  the  Sophist  engage  his  spirit  in  a  new  suasoria 
and  the  Sophist  too  often  wins  the  day. 

The  Apologeticum  is  of  all  Tertullian's  works  the  most  carefully 
composed  and  the  best  mirror  of  his  mind,  with  its  weaknesses 
and  its  strength.  Despite  his  legal  and  rhetorical  quibblings  there 
is  enough  sound  sense  in  the  work  to  convert  an  intelligent  pagan 
to  the  reality  of  Christian  life,  although  the  attack  here  and  else- 
where on  the  pagan  culture  in  which  Tertullian  had  been  reared 
is  bitter  and  persistent.  It  was  not  the  moment  for  a  Christian 
humanism  when  smouldering  animosities  broke  forth  into  active 
persecution.  He  would  not  court  the  sympathy  of  pagans  by 
attempting  a  harmony  between  their  poets  and  philosophers  and 
the  writers  of  Sacred  Scripture^.  Rather,  in  the  words  of  St  Paul, 
1  Apol.  30.  2  ^^  jg^f  Jnim.  i . 
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'the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  as  foolishness  with  God^,'  and  a 
professor  of  the  classics  a  near  neighbour  to  idolatry^.  Yet  once 
delivered  of  this  epigram  Tertullian  draws  the  distinction  between 
the  teacher  and  the  taught  and  wellnigh  admits  that  the  knowledge 
of  literature  is  a  necessary  equipment  for  life.  One  bond  there  is 
between  the  ancient  world  and  Christianity:  it  is  that  'testimony 
of  the  naturally  Christian  soul'  that  common  people,  in  calling 
on  the  name  of  God,  have  offered  to  His  existence  and  His 
goodness^.  But  Tertullian  holds  out  no  hand  to  the  past.  His 
final  argument,  addressed  to  the  proconsul  Scapula  in  212—213 
and  repeated  later  by  Lactantius  in  his  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum^ 
is  that  the  persecuting  magistrates  have  drawn  upon  themselves 
the  wrath  of  God  and  perished  violently. 

The  authors  whom  Tertullian  had  read  in  the  schools  of  Car- 
thage are  not  completely  indicated  in  his  writings,  for  he  quotes 
mainly  to  refute  them  or  to  gather  from  them  evidence  of  the 
superstitions  and  immoralities  of  paganism  or  to  show  how  much 
better  were  the  men  of  old  than  their  gods.  It  is  evident  at  least 
that  he  was  versed  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin  literature,  though 
some,  perhaps  many,  of  his  references  are  at  second  hand.  The 
names  of  Ovid,  Tacitus,  Suetonius  and  Pliny  the  Younger  among 
his  authors  suggest  that  Fronto's  boundary  has  been  passed.  The 
crucial  instance  is  Seneca,  who  not  only  is  quoted  several  times 
but  called  saepe  noster'^. 

The  seekers  of  the  tumor  Ajricus  have  a  happy  hunting-ground 
in  Tertullian.  He  is  African  by  birth  and  temperament.  He 
visited  Rome,  but  eluded  its  attraction  and  broke  with  the  Roman 
Church.  His  style  should  a  priori  reveal  African  traits.  A  plausible 
list  of  these  has  been  assembled^,  yet  the  influence  of  his  study  of 
Greek  and  of  the  law  and  of  the  rhetorical  tradition  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Despite  his  archaisms  his  oratorical  model  is  not  the 
simple  Cato.  His  longer  sentences  are  almost  strophes  with 
parallelisms,  assonances,  rhymes  and  metrical  clausulae^.  We 
must  reckon  also  with  his  fondness  for  Seneca,  and  a  trace  of  the 
gorgeously  romantic  colouring  of  Apuleius  may  perhaps  be  de- 
tected here  and  there,  particularly  in  the  De  Pallio'^,   He  has  been 

1  de  Sped.  18.  ^  de  Idol,  10. 

3  Jpol.  ij\  de  Test.  Jnim.,  passim,  *  de  Anima  20. 

^  See  particularly,  H.  Hoppe,  De  Sermone  T ertulUaneo ^  pp.  46—72. 

^  For  examples  see  the  beginning  of  the  de  Pudicitia  and  de  Patientia; 
E.  Norden,  Die  antike  Kunstprosa,  pp.  610  sqq.\  Hoppe,  Syntax  und  Stil  des 
Tertullian^  pp.  8-1 1,  154-68. 

'  Hoppe,  op.  cit.  p.  23;  Norden,  op.  cit.  p.  614. 
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called  in  a  clever  epigram  'a  barbarizing  Tacitus^,'  but  the  phrase, 
like  some  epigrams,  is  faulty  in  both  its  parts.  Tertullian  was  not 
a  barbarian,  and  he  certainly  did  not  model  his  style  on  that  of 
Tacitus,  whom  he  called,  in  an  epigram  of  his  own,  no  tacit  person 
but  a  mendacious  chatter-box^.  He  started,  like  Tacitus,  with  the 
rhetoric  of  the  schools,  breaking  through  it,  as  Tacitus  did  in  a 
different  way,  by  the  force  of  his  native  genius.  At  its  best,  his 
style  is  straightforward,  strong  and  simple,  the  product  of  honest 
conviction  and  Christian  humility.  The  Paraclete  gave  him  at  the 
right  moment  what  he  should  say.  He  coins  new  words.  His  is 
a  living  and  a  growing  language^.  It  contains  in  the  germ  those 
two  antithetic  styles,  the  ornate  and  the  plain,  which  are  displayed 
in  the  history  of  Christian  Latin  literature,  sometimes  in  the  work 
of  the  same  writer,  for  instance  Fortunatus,  down  into  and  through 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Judged  solely  as  a  man  of  letters,  Tertullian,  like  Jerome, 
deserves  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  satire.  If  he  is  not  a 
barbarizing  Tacitus  he  may  well  be  entitled  a  Christian  Juvenal. 
Like  Juvenal,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  His 
invective  is  no  less  tart,  as  when  he  describes  the  theatre  as  the 
Devil's  church,  or  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  pastor  moechorum^  or 
when  he  scolds  the  belles  of  Carthage — who,  doubtless,  loved  to 
hear  him  scold — for  dosing  their  hair  with  saffron  like  victims  led 
to  the  altar,  or  when  he  ridicules  the  first  families  of  Carthage  for 
objecting  to  his  use  of  the  simple  pallium — the  national  garb 
before  their  ancestors  surrendered  to  Rome.  Philosophers,  pro- 
fessors and  heretics  all  deal  in  shams,  which  Tertullian  mercilessly 
blasts.  Marcion,  as  a  higher  critic,  'emends  Holy  Scripture  with 
the  sword  rather  than  the  pen,'  and  Praxeas,  the  Patripassionist, 
doubly  distasteful  to  Tertullian  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
Montanism,  'exiled  the  Paraclete  and  crucified  the  Father.'  Such 
are  the  thrusts  of  sarcasm  and  wit  that  enliven  many  a  page  in 
Tertullian. 

If,  further,  we  take  '  satire  '  in  the  larger  and  ancient  sense  of  the 
word,  Tertullian  presents  little  pictures  of  daily  life  both  Christian 
and  pagan  that  are  of  both  human  interest  and  historical  im- 
portance^. What  to  the  pagan  onlooker  seemed,  like  Lucretius' 
flock  of  sheep  on  the  distant  hill-side,  a  unified  group — a  group 
of  subversive  fanatics — becomes  in  the  pages  of  Tertullian  a  little 
world  of  discords  in  faith  and  in  practice  no  less  pronounced  than 

^  G.  A.  Simcox,  History  of  Latin  Literature ^  11,  p.  275.       ^  Jpol.  16,  3. 
^   P.  Mon^eaux,  Hist.  Litt.  de  F  Jfrique  Chretienney  i,  p.  446. 
^  E.g.  Apol.  39;  ^^  Anima  9. 
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those  that  exist  to-day.  Yet  the  discords  resolve  in  a  harmony  of 
assurance.  *We  are  of  yesterday,  and  yet  we  now  fill  the  world^.' 
It  is  a  new  world  in  religion  and  in  morality,  with,  for  instance, 
a  conception  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  only  adumbrated 
before,  that  makes  a  conjoint  pagan  and  Christian  household 
unthinkable.^  Finally,  though  the  satire  of  Tertullian,  like  the 
satire  of  Juvenal,  is  inspired  by  a  saeva  indignatio^  it  has  its  moments 
of  tenderness  and  sympathy  without  which  invective  loses  its  force. 
For  instance,  he  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the  real  and  simple 
Rome  of  old,  or  for  the  instinctively  Christian  soul  that  through 
the  clouds  of  idolatry  beheld  a  vision  of  God^. 

Tertullian  is  a  character  for  tragedy.  He,  the  scholarly  de- 
fender of  the  Church  against  its  enemies  without  and  within,  the 
founder  of  its  theology  and  its  language  in  the  West,  the  apostle 
of  a  pure  religion  and  undefiled,  read  himself  out  of  the  ranks  by 
his  very  devotion  to  Christian  revelation.  With  all  his  honesty, 
vigour  and  common  sense,  he  could  not  escape  the  sophistic  habit 
of  mind.  With  all  his  devotion  to  tradition,  his  acceptance  of  the 
new  prophecy  transferred  the  seat  of  authority  to  the  individual 
soul.  The  Church  excluded  Tertullian  not  for  his  Puritanism,  but 
for  his  Protestantism.  His  confident  reading  of  the  Paraclete's 
messages  engendered  that  self-will  or  hybris  that  brings  a  high- 
minded  hero  to  his  fall. 

The  simple  style  appropriate  for  Christian  humility,  attained 
by  Tertullian  in  some  moments,  appears  in  a  rare  monument  of 
his  times,  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  two  Roman  maidens, 
Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  who  suffered  death  with  several  of  their 
friends  in  the  persecution  of  a.d.  202—3.  Perpetua  had  recorded 
the  events  up  to  the  moment  of  her  death,  and  some  writer  of 
Montanistic  leanings,  possibly  Tertullian  himself,  published  the 
little  work,  happily  leaving  its  plainness  unadorned.  Perpetua 
deserves  a  place  with  the  heroines  of  tragedy.  When  her  father, 
a  Roman  of  high  station,  asked  her  to  recant,  she  said,  *  Father,  do 
you  see  that  pitcher  there  .^'  *  Yes.'  'Can  it  be  called  by  any  other 
name  than  that  which  it  has.^'  'No.'  'Then  I  cannot  call  myself 
other  than  what  I  am,  a  Christian.'  When  the  beasts  attacked  her 
in  the  amphitheatre,  she  pulled  her  torn  garment  about  her, 
mindful  of  her  modesty  rather  than  her  pain.  When  brought  out 
again,  she  bound  her  scattered  locks  neatly,  'for  it  was  not  proper 
for  a  martyr  to  loosen  her  hair,  lest  she  seem  to  mourn  at  the 
moment  of  her  glory.'  This  is  not  the  'theatrical'  death  of 
Christians  that  offended  Marcus  Aurelius. 

1  JpoL  37,  4.  2  ^^  Uxorem,  11,  4,  9.  ^  Jpol.  6;  17. 
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This  brief  document,  as  sincere  as  a  Gospel,  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Christian  Latin  literature.  It  is  the  sort  of  record  that  lay 
before  Prudentius  when  he  composed  the  simpler  of  his  poems — 
like  that  on  St  Eulalia — in  honour  of  the  Martyrs'  Crowns. 

MiNucius  Felix,  no  less  eminent  than  Tertullian  in  the  history 
of  Christian  Latin  literature,  reflects  a  different  social  entourage 
and  most  probably  a  different  imperial  regime.  Like  Tertullian 
he  was  a  pagan  at  the  start  and  probably  a  native  of  Africa.  After 
an  excellent  education,  wherever  received,  he  settled  in  Rome, 
perhaps  early  in  the  third  century,  and  acquired  fame  in  the  law. 

Minucius'  apology  (the  Octavius)  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
so  artistically  constructed  that  its  apologetic  contents  seem  in- 
cidental. The  subject  is  the  conversion,  after  the  debate,  of 
his  friend  Caecilius  Natalis,  who  may  be  the  M.  Caecilius 
Natalis  or  his  father  Quintus  who  figure  in  an  inscription 
of  the  early  third  century  found  at  Cirta^.  Cirta  was  Frontons 
birthplace  and  Fronto's  attack  on  the  Christians  is  answered 
in  the  dialogue^.  The  work  is  named  from  the  third  speaker, 
Octavius  Januarius.  The  debate,  whether  actual  or  imaginary, 
is  placed  in  the  past,  as  in  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Cicero.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  association  with  Fronto's 
speech  an  argument  for  the  date  of  the  work  itself. 

The  setting  of  the  dialogue  is  presented  with  no  little  charm. 
The  three  friends  are  strolling  on  the  shore  at  Ostia.  A  reverential 
kiss  blown  by  Caecilius  to  a  statue  of  Serapis  starts  the  debate,  in 
which,  with  an  admixture  of  Epicurean  science  and  Neo-academic 
scepticism,  he  assaults  the  immoralities  and  credulities  of  the 
Christian  sect.  He  then  defends  the  old  religion — in  the  new 
form  that  had  welcomed  Serapis — with  that  tenderness  for  tradi- 
tions to  which  a  sceptical  mind  sometimes  resorts.  Octavius,  in 
reply,  asserts  the  eternal  Providence,  which  even  the  humble  can 
know  and  which  pagan  poets  and  philosophers  no  less  than  the 
Holy  Scriptures  have  attested.  The  absurd  superstitions  attributed 
falsely  to  Christians  are  more  than  matched  by  the  myths  about 
the  gods,  who  all,  as  Euhemerus  showed,  were  nothing  but  men 
of  renown  deified  by  their  admirers.  The  real  life  of  Christians, 
their  true  and  simple  worship,  their  bravery  in  affliction,  their  sure 
hope  of  a  resurrection  are  presented  with  a  quiet  fervour  that  wins 
Caecilius.  Minucius  finds  it  unnecessary  to  play  his  part  of 
arbiter,  and  the  three  friends  go  on  their  way  rejoicing.  The 
controversy  ends  in  a  smile,  like  Horace's  satire  and  Cicero's 
debate  on  the  training  of  the  orator^ — '  laeti  hilaresque  discessimus.' 

1  Dessau  2933.    ^  Octav.  9,  6i  31,  2.    ^  Sat.  11,  i,  86;  de  orat.  i,  62,  265. 
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With  the  art  that  conceals  art,  Minucius  has  covered  in  this 
dialogue  the  range  of  ancient  history  and  Greek  philosophy.  He 
knows  his  authors,  especially  the  Romans,  intimately,  though  he 
mentions  or  cites  but  few.  In  the  phrase:  *sed  quatenus  indul- 
gentes  insano  atque  inepto  labori  ultra  humilitatis  nostrae  ter- 
minos  evagamur  et  in  terram  proiecti  caelum  ipsum  et  ipsa 
sidera  audaci  cupiditate  transcendimus'  (5,  6),  a  familiar  echo  of 
Virgil  and  two  echoes  of  Horace  catch  the  ear^.  If  the  reader 
will  turn  to  the  edition  of  the  learned  Boenig,  he  will  note  re- 
miniscences, or  possible  reminiscences,  of  virtually  all  the  chief 
authors  of  Rome  from  Ennius  to  Tacitus  and  Juvenal.  'Quid 
gentilium  litterarum  dimisit  intactum?'  remarks  Jerome.  As  in 
Tertullian,  Fronto's  literary  prescriptions  have  no  more  weight. 
Seneca,  unnamed,  is  present.  The  epigram  'Nobody  can  be  as 
poor  as  when  he  was  born*  comes  from  him^  and  the  chapter  in 
which  it  occurs  and  that  following  are  shot  through  with  phrases 
of  Seneca  wisely  conjoined  with  those  of  St  Paul.  The  cultivated 
pagan  reader  who  knew  his  Seneca  might  well  be  tempted  to 
search  the  Christian  scriptures. 

Above  all,  the  master  of  Minucius  Felix  is  Cicero.  The  plan  of 
the  work  is  modelled  on  the  De  Natura  Deorum\  hardly  a  page 
fails  to  contain  some  glance  at  the  arguments  and  the  spirit  of 
Cicero's  works.  The  omission  of  Cicero's  name,  like  that  of 
Seneca's,  is  not  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  writer's  borrowings,  but 
an  invitation  to  compare.  With  balanced  periods  and  metrical 
clausulae  his  is  a  Ciceronian  style,  with  some  flavour  of  Seneca 
and  Tertullian^.  If  Tertullian  is  the  founder  of  Christian  Latinity, 
Minucius  is  the  first  in  the  line  of  Christian  Ciceros. 

Pleased  by  the  style  of  the  Octavius^  a  pagan  reader  would  also 
admire  its  dramatic  character.  The  surrender  of  Caecilius  is  no 
foregone  conclusion.  He  is  allowed  to  argue  with  learned  acumen 
and  with  an  almost  blasphemous  satire  at  the  expense  of  the 
Christian's  transcendent  God^.  Indeed,  Minucius  goes  so  far  in 
his  tolerance  towards  the  adversary  that  he  has  been  accused 
himself  either  of  an  ignorance  of  Christian  dogma  or  of  the  delicate 
scepticism  of  a  Renan.  But  Minucius  is  not  telling  his  readers  the 
whole  story.  He  is  tempting  them  to  enquire  further.  As  St  Paul 
cites  *  certain  of  your  own  poets,'  so  Minucius^  summons  Virgil 
and  the  host  of  Greek  philosophers  to  testify  to  the  indwelling 
presence  of  the  one  God.  That  there  is  no  mention  of  the  name  of 

1  Jen.  VI,  135;  Od.  I,  22,  10  sq.\  3,  38  sq. 

'^   Octav.  36,  5;  cf.  de  prov.  6,  6.  ^   Monceaux,  op.  cit.  i,  p.  S^']. 

*  Octav.  10,  3-5.  ^   Octav.  19-20. 
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Christ  nor  any  exposition  of  the  inner  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith  need  surprise  us  no  more  than  the  failure  to  name  Seneca  or 
Cicero.  He  is  not  addressing  some  persecuting  emperor  or 
proconsul  nor  the  anima  naturaliter  Christiana  of  humble  folk, 
but  presenting  the  new  faith  as  worthy  the  attention  of  an  anima 
naturaliter  philosophic  a.  There  is  finally,  perhaps,  an  autobio- 
graphic element  in  the  dialogue  of  Minucius.  The  debate  between 
his  two  friends  is  one  that  at  some  time  had  gone  on  in  his  own 
mind. 

The  work  of  Minucius  best  suits  the  times  and  the  entourage 
of  the  tolerant  Severus  Alexander^.  Though  the  writer  is  ap- 
parently unacquainted  with  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
evidently  unacquainted  with  him,  the  two  are  peers  in  their 
courteous  treatment  of  the  pagan  past.  Minucius  may  have 
borrowed  from  Tertullian  much  of  his  information  about  pagan 
rites  and  superstitions,  abstaining  from  giving  his  source  as  he 
abstained  from  citing  Cicero,  Seneca  and  numerous  other  pagans, 
but  the  supposition  of  an  earlier  source,  and  that  a  Latin  source, 
used  independently  by  Tertullian  and  Minucius^  has  too  quickly 
been  ruled  out  of  court. 

The  brief  dialogue  of  Minucius  was  not  awarded  the  influence 
that  its  merits  deserved.  It  has  come  down  to  us  in  only  one 
manuscript,  in  which  it  appears  as  a  final  book  of  the  very  different 
work  of  Arnobius — a  torso,  perhaps,  of  a  collection  of  the  Latin 
apologetes.  Lactantius^  and  Jerome^  recognized  its  importance, 
but  with  the  works  of  these  founders  of  Christian  humanism  on 
a  grander  scale  at  hand,  the  tiny  masterpiece  of  Minucius  passed 
from  view.  Boethius,  too,  in  his  Consolatio  Philosophiae  furnished 
the  Middle  Ages  with  a  more  sumptuous  example  of  a  philo- 
sophical approach  to  Christian  revelation.  For  all  that,  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Octavius  remains. 

IV.  FROM  THE  SEVERI  TO  VALERIAN 

In  the  age  of  varied  turmoil  that  succeeded  the  momentary 
calm  of  the  reign  of  Severus  Alexander,  polite  letters  did  not 
wholly  disappear.  The  Historia  Augusta  states  that  the  Younger 
Maximinus,  a  beautiful  barbarian,  was  well  trained  in  the  arts  by 
his  teachers,  and  the  three  Gordians  (238-244)  are  represented 
as  cultivated  noblemen.  The  eldest  of  them  converted  the  poems 

^  So  J.  J.  De  Jong,  Jpologetiek  en  Christendom  in  den  Octavius^  etc. 
p.  4  sq,  2  w_  Hartel,  Zeitschr.  f.  bsterr.  Gym.  xx,  1869,  p.  367. 

3  Div.  Inst.  V,  I,  22.  ^  de  Fir.  III.  p.  58;  Ep.  70,  5. 
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of  Cicero — Marius^  Alcyonae^  Uxorius^  Nilus  and  the  translation  of 
Aratus — into  modern  style,  and  wrote  a  long  epic  with  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  for  heroes.  He  also  composed  eulogies 
in  prose  on  all  the  Antonine  Emperors,  thus  making  his  own 
*  mirror  of  the  prince.'  The  ancient  authors — Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Cicero  and  Virgil — were  the  constant  companions  of  his  thought^. 
His  son  Gordian  II,  a  capable  administrator  of  elegant  tastes  but 
loose  living,  wrote  verse  and  prose  that  showed  both  talent  and 
decadence — the  work  of  one  who  was  'abandoning  his  own 
genius^.*  Gordian  III,  a  merry  and  lovable  youth,  was  also  dis- 
tinguished in  letters,  while  the  noble  Balbinus  was  reputed 
eminent  in  oratory  and  the  first  poet  of  his  time — an  easy  com- 
pliment. 

This  sketch  of  the  literary  achievements  of  the  Roman  emperors 
up  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  third  century  is  taken  from  the  much- 
questioned  HiSTORiA  Augusta — generally  damned  and  generally 
used.  It  purports  to  be  a  collection  of  lives  of  the  emperors 
from  Hadrian  to  Carus  and  his  sons  written  by  six  authors — 
Aelius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus,  Vulcacius  Gallicanus,  Aelius 
Lampridius,  Trebellius  Pollio  and  Flavius  Vopiscus.  In  some  of 
the  lives  Diocletian  is  addressed,  in  others  Constantine.  On  the 
face  of  it  these  writers  lived  in  the  age  between  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  or  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  somewhat  later.  They 
wrote  partly,  as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  with  the  object 
of  constructing  those  *  mirrors  of  the  prince'  of  which  Roman 
emperors  were  obviously  fond.  *Te  cupidum  veterum  impera- 
torum  esse  perspeximus,'  says  Capitolinus  to  Diocletian^,  and 
Lampridius  declares  of  Constantine  that  he  adopted  the  virtues 
of  his  imperial  ancestors  for  his  own^.  A  note  of  warning  also 
appears,  in  the  fashion  of  Tertullian  and  Lactantius^.  Whether 
each  author  treated  all  the  emperors  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Some 
compiler,  apparently,  selected  what  he  thought  the  best  lives  for 
his  purpose  and  published  a  collection  of  them,  presumably  with 
additions,  conflations  and  errors  of  his  own.  Various  eminent 
scholars,  however,  favour  the  theory  that  the  whole  afl^air  is  a 
literary  artifice  used  by  a  propagandist  (whatever  his  propaganda 
may  have  been)  who  invented  the  high-sounding  names  of  the 
putative  authors  and  assigned  them  at  random  to  the  Lives^,  Even 

1  S.H.A.  Gord.  tres,  7.       2  /^^  18-20.       ^  S.H.A.  Op.  Macr,  15,  4. 
*  Hel.  2,  4.   See  also  14,  i ;  17,  7;  18,  4.   See  L.  K.  Born,  The  Education 
of  a  Christian  Prince  by  Desiderius  Erasmus y  pp.  83—4. 

^  HeL  14,  I  (to  Constantine);  Avid.  Cass.  8,  i  (to  Diocletian). 
®  See  the  Appendix  on  Sources. 
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if  this  is  so,  the  fiction  is  drawn,  at  least  in  part,  from  actual 
writings,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  third  century.  We  may 
be  sure  at  least  of  an  imperial  chronicle^  from  Augustus  to 
Diocletian  and  of  the  biographical  works  of  Marius  Maximus 
and  Aelius  Junius  Cordus. 

Marius  Maximus  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus^ 
and  is,  apparently,  identical  with  that  L.  Marius  Maximus 
Perpetuus  Aurelianus  who  was  consul  under  Severus  Alexander. 
He  wrote  biographies  of  the  emperors  from  Nerva  to  Elagabalus, 
thus  bringing  the  work  of  Suetonius  up  to  his  own  times. 
Suetonius  was  the  natural  model  for  the  plan  and  style  of  his 
works,  and  for  their  uncritical  information,  plain  and  spicy, 
rumoured  and  true,  in  the  manner  of  a  modern  journalist — 
* mytho-historical  volumes'  is  the  apt  designation  in  the  Historia 
Augusta^.  At  the  same  time  he  must  have  held  up  the  moral 
mirror  to  history  now  and  then,  since  Constantine  had  read  in  him 
that  it  was  better  for  a  State  to  have  a  bad  ruler  surrounded  by 
good  advisers  than  a  good  one  surrounded  by  bad^. 

Aelius  Junius  Cordus^  is  blamed  for  his  excessive  interest  in 
scabrous  tales,  fabulous  omens  and  petty  statistics^.  But  the 
startling  anecdote  may  still  have  its  value.  Although  we  may  not 
be  sure  that  the  elder  Maximinus  wore  his  wife's  bracelet  for  a 
ring,  smashed  horses'  teeth  with  his  fist  or  their  legs  with  his  heel, 
and  consumed  a  keg  of  wine  and  sixty  pounds  of  meat  a  day,  yet 
from  these  stories  we  may  perhaps  with  some  confidence  infer 
that  this  giant  barbarian  set  people's  tongues  wagging. 

In  this  third  century  Marius  Maximus  and  Aelius  Junius 
Cordus  may  not  have  stood  alone;  indeed  if  all  the  names  cited 
in  the  Historia  Augusta  are  those  of  genuine  writers  they  lived  in 
what  was  veritably  an  aetas  Suetoniana.  Gargilius  Martialis  is 
credited  with  biographies  of  Severus  Alexander  and  other  em- 
perors'^. Cassiodorus  included  in  his  select  monastic  library  his 
work  on  gardens  and  the  medicinal  properties  of  plants,  which  is 
also  mentioned  by  Servius.  It  is  possible  that  this  writer  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  man  whose  military  career  is  attested  by  a  fine 
inscription  of  a.d.  260®. 

1  D.  Magie,  The  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae  (Loeb),  i,  p.  xxi;  Schanz- 
Hosius-Kruger,  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Litteratur^,  in,  §  545;  N.  H.  Baynes,  The 
Historia  Augusta^  its  Date  and  Purpose,  pp.  68—70. 

2  xxviii,  4,  14.  ^  S.H.A.  ^ad.  tyr,  {Firmus,  etc.),  i,  2. 
4  S.H.A.  Alex.  Sev.  65,  4.         ^  Schanz,  op.  cit.  §§  545,  547. 

«  S.H.A.  Clod.  Alb.  5,  10;  Op.  Macr.  i,  'IS',  Max.  duo  29,  lO;  31; 
Gord.  tres,  21,  3-4. 

7  S.H.A.  Alex.  Sev.  37,  9;  Prob.  2,  7.  ^   Dessau  2767. 
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Among  the  important  scholars  of  that  period  is  Censorinus, 
who  in  A.D.  238,  lacking  the  money  for  a  birthday  present  for  his 
friend  A.  Caerellius,  sent  him  instead,  a  learned  treatise  on  birth- 
days, with  their  religious,  educational,  physiological,  astrological 
and  chronological  implications.  Helenius  Aero  comments  on 
Terence,  Persius  (?)  and  Horace.  The  work  preserved  under 
Acro's  name  is  spurious,  but  the  helpful  commentary  of  Porphyrio 
has  come  down  in  its  genuine  form.  Grammarians  of  repute  are 
C.  Julius  Romanus  and  Marius  Plotius  Sacerdos.  C.  Junius 
Solinus  compiled,  with  large  drafts  on  Suetonius  and  Pliny  the 
Elder,  an  encyclopaedia  of  wondrous  tales.  Despite  its  second- 
hand character  it  became  for  the  Middle  Ages  one  of  the  great 
ancient  books. 

Another  work  profoundly  esteemed  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  the 
Disticha  Catonis^  four  books  of  moral  admonitions  in  couplets.  The 
author,  whose  name,  whether  by  accident  or  intention,  suggests 
the  elder  Cato  and  his  Carmen  de  Moribus^  is  a  pagan,  but  sound 
sense  and  pithy  phrase  are  mated  with  Christian  humility  in  its 
utterances.  No  wonder  that  the  little  work  became  a  text-book  in 
medieval  schools.  The  pagan  is  betrayed  in  the  maxims  on  woman, 
but  the  age  of  Chaucer  and  Jean  de  Meun  would  hardly  count 
them  heresy.  Ther^  are  numerous  manuscripts  of  these  books 
from  the  ninth  century  on ;  the  work  was  turned  into  Latin  prose 
and  into  the  vernacular  of  all  the  important  countries  in  Europe. 
Excerpts  were  made  and  numerous  commentators  spun  its 
epigrams  into  sermons.  It  captivated  the  medieval  mind  from  the 
beginning  of  its  history  to  the  end,  as  no  other  pagan  work  could 
do,  save  only  Virgil. 

If  we  return  to  Christian  literature,  the  first  figure  is  Cyprian. 
The  outer  life  of  Cyprian  was  full  of  turmoil  in  the  age  of  intensi- 
fied persecution  under  Decius  and  Valerian — within  was  a  more 
than  Stoic  placidissima  pax.  He  was  born  in  Africa  a  pagan,  and 
was  well  trained  in  rhetoric  and  the  kindred  arts.  After  his  con- 
version he  became  a  priest  and  {c,  248—9)  bishop  of  Carthage. 
When  the  persecution  of  Decius  began  in  249,  he  left  his  flock 
for  their  best  interests.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  and  in  opposing  the  schism  of  Novatian  (p.  540).  He 
advocated  firm  yet  lenient  measures  in  the  case  of  those  who  had 
fallen  away  from  the  faith  and  wished  to  be  re-instated.  Returning 
to  his  charge,  he  was  sentenced  and  exiled  during  the  new  per- 
secution under  Valerian  in  257.  Brought  back  to  Carthage,  he 
was  tried  again  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  258. 

Cyprian's  writings  are  a  mirror  of  the  Church  of  his  day.  They 
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all  respond  to  the  need  of  the  moment.  A  work  written  to  a  friend 
before  the  persecution  of  Decius  began  {Ad  Donatum)  presents  in 
a  calm  and  pleasant  tone,  with  many  borrowings  from  Minucius 
Felix,  the  arguments  that  should  turn  a  young  man  of  good 
education  to  the  new  faith.  When  the  storm  breaks  loose,  we  see 
in  Cyprian's  Letters^  his  tractates  and  his  sermons  the  record  of 
the  wise  bishop's  concern  for  his  churches  and  his  ability  to 
manage  their  affairs  even  when  parted  from  them.  He  is  also  in 
touch  with  movements  in  Rome.  His  most  characteristic  work, 
De  Catholicae  Ecclesiae  Unitate^  whether  or  not  he  regards  the 
Roman  Pontiff  as  the  head  of  Christendom,  proclaims  that  prin- 
ciple of  solidarity  which  has  always  been  at  the  heart  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  In  his  apologetic  works  {Ad  Demetrianum  and  ^od  idola  dii 
non  sini)  he  answers  the  familiar  charge  that  Christians  were 
responsible  for  the  calamities  of  the  world.  Highly  characteristic 
are  the  three  books  of  Testimonial  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
searched  for  evidence  bearing  on  Judaism,  on  the  nature  of  Christ 
and  on  various  points  in  Christian  practice.  He  thus  paves  the 
way  for  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  Abelard,  Peter  Lombard  and  other 
medieval  collectors  of  'sentences.' 

The  number  of  manuscripts  of  Cyprian  and  of  works  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  presents  a  situation  unique  in  Christian  Latin 
literature.  Some  of  the  pseudepigrapha  may  be  contemporary. 
Some  are  in  vulgar  Latin.  Naturally  this  Corpus  Cyprianum  has 
proved  a  paradise  for  investigators  of  '  Stylistik,^ 

The  style  of  Cyprian  shows  his  training  in  rhetoric.  He 
has  metrical  clausulae  as  strict  as  Cicero's.  St  Augustine,  in  his 
manual  of  a  new  Rhetoric,  at  once  Christian  and  Ciceronian,  cites 
only  Cyprian  and  Ambrose  for  examples  of  the  three  styles — genus 
suhmissum^  temperatum^  grande^.  But  Cyprian  does  not  indulge  in 
display.  Ciceronian  art  and  Christian  straightforwardness  have 
become  one  in  his  clear  and  simple  style.  Holy  Writ  furnishes  the 
source  of  his  thought  and  the  spirit,  if  not  the  form,  of  his  diction. 

Cyprian's  two  chief  models  in  Christian  literature  are  Minucius 
Felix  and  Tertullian.  For  the  latter,  despite  his  divagations,  he 
had  a  hearty  admiration.  'Hand  me  the  master^,'  he  would  daily 
say  to  his  servant.  Tertullian,  shorn  of  his  heresy,  furnishes  the 
substance  of  many  of  Cyprian's  observations  and  the  plan  of 
several  of  his  discourses^.  The  charge  of  plagiarism  would  be 

^  de  Doctrina  Christiana y  iv,  45—50. 
2  Da  magistrum  (Hieron.  de  Fir.  III.  53). 

^  See  L.  Bayard,  Tertullien  et  S.  Cyprien^  for  extracts  from  both  authors 
on  the  same  subject. 
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absurd — arguments  once  delivered  to  the  saints  become  common 
property.  Cyprian's  rewriting  of  Tertullian  suggests  the  en- 
deavours of  Dryden  and  Pope  to  make  Chaucer  speak  anew  to 
their  age.  In  both  cases  the  tart  vigour  of  the  original  is  lost  in 
the  studied  neatness  of  the  reproduction.  But  there  is  more 
in  Cyprian's  adaptation  than  this.    Let  us  take  an  example. 

In  his  treatise  De  cultu  feminarum^  Tertullian  starts  promptly 
with  a  slap  on  the  face  for  his  fair  hearer,  daughter  of  Eve,  the 
devil's  gateway.  Cyprian,  imitating  the  work  in  his  T)e  hahitu 
Virginum^  praises  the  saintly  maidens,  who  are  the  flower  of  the 
Church.  But  let  them  not  dress  too  stylishly.  For  young  men 
will  gaze  and  sigh  and  conceive  secret  desires,  ''so  that  even  ij you 
yourself  are  not  ruined  you  will  ruin  others,^  After  the  exordium 
of  Tertullian,  a  woman  would  feel  indignant  or  amused,  or  both; 
after  Cyprian's  she  would  reverently  obey  the  call  oi  noblesse  oblige. 
Cyprian  has  translated  his  master  not  only  into  an  urbane  Cicero- 
nian diction,  but  into  a  wise  urbanity  of  soul.  Here  speaks  a  great 
Christian  teacher  and  father  of  his  flock.  Tertullian's  disordered 
outbursts  give  place  in  Cyprian  to  a  reasoned  and  effective  art. 

The  Church  did  well  in  canonizing  Cyprian,  quite  apart  from 
his  heroic  death.  He,  like  Tertullian,  held  open  the  Christian 
mind  for  revelations  from  the  Paraclete,  but  the  vision  must  come 
from  within  the  united  Church.  Cyprian's  greatness  was  recog- 
nized at  once  by  the  deacon  Pontius,  the  author  of  his  biography, 
and  many  others  pay  in  their  turn  a  homage  that  some  writers 
to-day  seem  reluctant  to  apply.  Lactantius  emphasizes  his 
eloquence,  the  happy  gift  for  explanation  and  his  powers  of 
persuasion^.  Jerome  recommends  the  reading  of  Cyprian  along 
with  the  Bible^,  and  finds  it  unnecessary  to  speak  of  his  works, 
*cum  sole  clariora  sint^.'  Prudentius  finds  the  spirit  of  the  prophets 
alive  in  him  again  and  asserts  that  his  fame  shall  endure  as  long 
as  men  and  books  survive.  With  a  fine  perception  of  the  literary 
art  of  Cyprian,  he  weaves  for  his  *  martyr's  crown'  not,  as  were 
also  fitting,  a  simple  ballad,  but  a  stately  Horatian  ode^. 

NovATiAN,  the  schismatic,  a  man  of  cultivation  and  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Roman  clergy  of  his  day,  wrote  two  letters  to 
Cyprian^,  and  also  a  discourse  on  the  Trinity  which  has  been 
preserved  among  the  writings  of  Tertullian.  In  his  work  T)e  cibis 
ludaiciSy  which  shows  the  symbolic  character  of  the  animals  whose 
flesh  the  Jews  refused  to  eat,  Novatian  paved  the  way  for  the 
wholesale  allegorization  of  animals  that  prevailed  in  the  Middle 

1  Div.  Inst.  V,  I,  25.  2  Ep.  107,  12. 

3  de  Fir.  III.  67.  ^  Peristeph.  13.  ^  Cyprian,  Ep.  30;  36. 
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Ages.  He  was  the  first  Christian  author  who  wrote  exclusively 
in  Latin. 

CoMMODiAN,  whose  date  seems  now  to  have  been  definitely 
placed  in  the  third  century,  though  perhaps  later  than  he  is  here 
treated^,  is  the  first  to  be  recorded  in  the  history  of  Christian 
poetry,  although  his  poetry  seems  curiously  and  wonderfully 
made.  The  titles  of  his  two  works,  Instructiones  and  Carmen 
Apologettcum^  bespeak  that  secondary  inspiration  of  the  Muse 
which  consists  of  the  metaphrase  of  subjects  long  popular  in  prose. 
The  Instructiones  consists  of  eighty  short  sections  divided  into  two 
books.  Acrostics  indicate  the  subjects  of  the  several  sections,  the 
last  of  which  bears  the  mysterious  title  Nomen  Gaseiy  which  might 
mean,  'The  name  of  the  inhabitant  of  Gaza.'  The  acrostic, 
beginning  at  the  last  line  and  reading  backwards,  reveals  the  poet 
as  CoMMODiANus  Mendicus  Christi.  The  other  poem,  not 
known  till  its  discovery  by  Cardinal  Pitra  in  1852,  bears  no 
ascription,  but  its  style  marks  it  as  the  product  of  the  same  author. 
The  words  in  its  subscription — Tractatus  Sancti  Episcopi — may 
indicate  that  the  Beggar  of  Christ  was  also  a  Bishop. 

Both  poems  are  composed  in  what  seems  like  rude  hexameters 
of  thirteen  to  seventeen  syllables  which  may  always  be  divided 
into  six  feet,  but  which  ride  rough-shod  over  quantity  up  to  the 
last  two  feet.  Since  some  sixty  fairly  decent  hexameters  are  found 
in  the  course  of  the  two  poems,^  Commodian  might  possibly  have 
employed  throughout  a  more  or  less  regular  hexameter  had  he  so 
chosen.  Though  he  censures  the  study  of  the  pagan  authors,  he 
himself  had  read  some  of  them;  Terence,  Lucretius,  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  perhaps  also  Sallust,  Cicero,  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  may 
be  traced  in  his  verse.  In  the  very  passage  that  expresses  his 
condemnation  of  the  pagans,  he  finds  a  phrase  of  Virgil  useful^. 
His  grammatical  forms  and  syntax,  however,  are  barbarous 
enough.  On  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  Commodian  is  not 
a  person  of  cultivation  who  condescended  to  an  ultra-humble  style, 
but  one  who,  after  a  certain  schooling,  adopted  a  diction  that 
seemed  natural  to  him.  The  same  sort  of  limping  hexameter  is 
found  in  African  inscriptions  of  the  period^. 

Moreover,  as  has  recently  been  pointed  out^,  it  is  better  not  to 

■'■  See  A.  Fr.  van  Katwijk,  Lexicon  Commodianeum^  p.  xxv. 
2  P.  de  Labriolle,  Hist.  litt.  lat.  Chret.  p.  244. 

^  Carm.  Apol.  587  (ed.  Dombart):  Ins anumque  forum  (Georg.  11,  502). 
*  P.  Monceaux,  Hist.  lit.  lat.  Chret.  p.  75. 

^  A.  Amatucci,  Storia  della  letteratura  latina  cristiana^  p.   103;  Africa 
Romana^  p.  198. 
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calculate  elaborately  the  relations  of  this  verse  of  Commodian  to 
the  hexameter  of  Virgil,  but  while  recognizing  that  relation  in  a 
general  way,  to  see  in  his  long  line  a  combination  of  two  short 
ones.  The  first  has  from  five  to  seven  syllables,  the  second  from 
eight  to  ten,  and  their  boundary  line  is  in  almost  all  cases  what, 
if  these  were  regular  hexameters,  would  be  the  penthemimeral 
caesura.  Elision  is  not  observed,  and  word-accent,  not  metrical 
ictus,  determines  the  rhythm.   A  line  like 

Rex  autem  iniquus,  qui  obtinet  ilium  ut  audit 

cannot  be  poured  into  the  Virgilian  mould.  If  one  scans  it  with 
attention  merely  to  word-accents,  and  scans  the  whole  poem  in 
the  same  way,  the  shackles  fall  from  Commodian's  verse.  It  is 
read  no  longer  with  torture,  but  with  pleasure.  Our  poet  is 
continuing  the  efforts  for  simplicity  introduced  by  Septimius 
Serenus  and  the  other  experimenters  with  such  metres  as  the 
Faliscan.  He  is  returning,  via  Virgil,  to  something  like  the 
bipartite  Saturnian  of  ancient  times. 

In  both  contents  and  spirit,  the  Carmen  Apologeticum  is  the 
more  interesting  of  the  two  poems.  It  is  courteous  in  tone,  pre- 
senting not  an  attack,  but  an  invitation  to  come  and  see.  He 
therefore  sketches  the  history  of  Israel  down  to  the  Incarnation, 
adds  that  of  the  early  Church,  and  portrays  the  struggle  of  Christ 
and  anti-Christ  in  the  last  days.  In  the  Instructiones^  he  pictures 
the  pagan  gods  in  sarcastic  terms,  impaling  them  neatly  on  his 
acrostics — a  good  mnemonic  device — which  fixes  the  revolting 
image  on  the  believer's  mind.  The  sections  on  the  gods  are 
followed  by  exhortations  addressed  to  the  unbelieving,  and  in  the 
second  book  the  varieties  of  Christians  are  described — the 
catechumen  and  priest,  the  true  and  the  hypocrite,  the  sober  and 
the  drunken,  the  silent  and  the  gossiping,  martyrs  divinely  called 
and  ill-advised  aspirants  for  martyrdom. 

Though  our  poet  is  heart  and  soul  a  believer,  his  theology  falls 
into  the  Patripassionist  heresy  and  revels  in  the  fancies  of  the 
Chiliasts.  In  fact  the  theme  that  in  both  poems  stirs  his  imagina- 
tion is  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  Thousand  Years  are  over. 
He  pictures^  the  last  days  in  words  of  fire  that  burn  through  the 
stubble  of  his  verse.  The  length  of  the  passage  makes  it  a  little 
poem  by  itself  of  an  essentially  epic  character.  Commodian,  not 
Juvencus,  is  the  first  of  the  Christian  Latin  poets  to  write  epic. 

The  poems  of  Commodian,  despite  their  crudities,  had  a  vogue 
of  some  two  hundred  years.    Gennadius,  though  admiring  the 

1  Carm.  Apol.  791  (ed.  Dombart)  to  the  end. 
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moral  integrity  of  Commodian,  found  his  perversion  of  Biblical 
prophecies  a  cause  of  amazement  for  those  outside  the  fold  and 
of  despair  for  those  within^.  And  the  author  of  the  Decretum 
Gelasianum^^  by  putting  the  works  on  his  index,  showed  the  Beggar 
of  Christ  to  the  door. 

V.   FROM  VALERIAN  TO  DIOCLETIAN 

In  the  period  of  unutterable  confusion  that  follows  Valerian, 
Gallienus  (260—8)  stands  out  as  a  lover  oi  belles  lettres  and  every- 
thing Greek.  He  is  an  orator,  a  poet,  and,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Helius  Verus^,  the  most  interesting  cynic  in  Roman 
history  since  Petronius^.  He  liked  to  make  merry  while  the  world 
was  going  to  pieces.  Yet,  like  Petronius,  he  could  act  with  vigour 
on  occasion,  and  his  humbling  of  the  Senate,  which  had  become 
the  chorus  in  the  Roman  tragedy,  paved  the  way  for  Diocletian. 
The  most  enlightened  act  of  Gallienus  was  his  patronage  of  the 
philosopher  Plotinus  and  his  plans  for  founding  a  Platonic  com- 
monwealth in  Campania. 

A  bit  of  the  Emperor's  poetry  is  given  in  his  Lije  (i  i),  a  brief, 
impromptu  epithalamium  delivered  at  the  marriage  of  his  nephew. 
The  smooth  hexameters  have  a  touch  of  humour,  with  another  in 
an  additional  couplet  preserved  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  our 
present  Anthologia  Latina^,  It  may  well  be  that  many  of  the  pieces 
preserved  in  the  Codex  Salmasianus  go  back  to  the  third  century. 
Here  may  belong  the  diverse  rhetorical  variations  on  themes  from 
Virgil,  the  colourless  Epistula  of  Dido  to  Aeneas,  and  the  debate 
between  cook  and  baker  entitled  Vespa^  \  this  piece,  the  product  of 
some  strolling  mountebank,  has  touches  of  parody  of  the  pastoral 
and  anticipates  the  medieval  conflictus  with  its  diverse  themes. 
Definitely  of  the  third  century  are  the  pieces  assigned,  if  they  are 
rightly  assigned,  as  seems  likely,  to  Nemesian^. 

M.  AuRELius  Olympicus  Nemesianus  of  Carthage  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Carus  and  his  sons  Numerianus 
and  Carinus  (282—4).  Numerian  was  an  orator  of  renown  and 
reputedly  the  best  poet  of  the  day.  He  is  said  to  have  competed 
in  prize  contests  even  against  Nemesian,  and  when  an  iambic  poet, 

1  de  Vir.  III.  15.  2  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  lix,  163. 

^  See  his  life  in  the  Hist.  Aug.  Oblivious  of  the  tendencies  that  culminated 
in  Fronto,  he  was  fond  of  Apicius  and  Ovid,  and  called  Martial  his  Virgil 

(5.  9)- 

*  S.H.A.  Gall.  Duo,  11-18.   See  Gibbon,  chap.  x. 

^  Riese,  Anth.  Lat.  i,  711. 

6  Ih.  I,  199.  7  /^.  i^  883-4. 
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Aurelius  Apollinaris,  presented  a  eulogy  of  his  father,  Numerian, 
we  are  told,  totally  eclipsed  this  performance  with  one  of  his  own^. 
Nemesian  perhaps  aspired  to  be  the  Virgil  of  his  day — at  least 
we  see  signs  of  pastoral,  didaciic  and  epic  poetry  in  his  work. 
Epic  exists  as  a  mere  promise.  In  his  didactic  poem  on  hunting^ 
dedicated  to  the  sons  of  Carus  after  his  death  in  283,  he  vows  that 
he  will  next  sing  their  praises.  But  the  panegyric  designed  never 
came  to  fruition.  In  284  Numerianus  was  murdered  by  his  father- 
in-law,  and  Carinus  at  war  with  Diocletian  was  killed  by  his  own 
troops.  The  extant  fragment  of  the  Cynegetka  is  true  to  the 
technique  of  Virgil,  and  is  at  least  as  attractive  as  its  Augustan 
precursor,  the  Cynegetka  of  Grattius. 

The  eclogues  of  Nemesian  were  long  attributed  to  Calpurnius, 
whose  poems  they  adjoin  in  our  manuscript  source,  but  evidence 
both  external  and  internal  attest  their  separateness.  Nemesian  has 
little  of  the  inventiveness  of  Calpurnius,  but  in  spite  of  his  close 
imitations  of  both  Calpurnius  and  Virgil — mere  mosaics  of  their 
phrases — he  has  virtues  of  his  own.  The  first  eclogue,  in  honour 
of  his  patron,  is  a  stately  bit  of  liturgy.  The  second  portrays 
an  unseemly  pastoral  passion.  Like  the  fourth,  on  two  shepherds 
who  sharing  'equal  frenzy  for  a  different  sex'  are  tricked  by 
their  darlings,  it  betrays  a  sad  lack  of  humour. 

The  best  is  the  third.  Nyctilus,  Mycon  and  Amyntas  steal  up  as 
Pan  sleeps,  and  try  to  play  his  pipe.  Pan,  awakening,  promises  a 
song.  His  theme  is  the  birth  of  Bacchus  and  the  invention  of  wine. 
Old  Silenus  holds  in  his  arms  the  restless  infant,  who  plucks  his 
bristles,  pats  his  snub  nose  and  tweaks  his  pointed  ears.  The  scene 
changes  to  his  manhood,  when  he  bids  the  satyrs  tread  the  grapes. 
They  drink  the  new  liquor  and  the  fun  begins.  They  frolic  and 
dance  and  chase  the  airy  nymphs.  This  poem  is  Nemesian's  one 
masterpiece.  He  has  taken  the  framework  of  Virgil's  sixth 
eclogue,  relieved  it  of  its  allegory  and  panegyric,  and  told  a  merry 
tale  vividly.   Fontenelle  thought  he  had  surpassed  his  model. 

VI.   FROM  DIOCLETIAN  TO  CONSTANTINE 

The  great  Diocletian,  though  at  least  learned  enough  to  quote 
VirgiF,  was  not  distinguished  by  a  love  of  literature.  In  his  reign 
pagan  Latin  literature  was  at  its  last  gasp.  Typical  of  its  condition 
are  the  effusions  of  the  Panegyrists  (see  below,  p.  712).  We  turn 

1  S.H.A.  Carus ^  11.  ^  Cynegetka^  ^Z~^^' 

^  S.H.A.  Carus,  13,  3. 
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rather  to  Christian  Latin  literature.  The  Persecutions  under 
Diocletian  in  303  led  to  the  martyrdom  of  a  curious  writer,  Bishop 
ViCTORiNus  OF  Pettau  in  Illyria,  whose  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse  was  re-edited  by  Jerome,  shorn  of  heresies  in  thought 
and  style.  He  revels  in  the  mystic  properties  of  numbers,  the 
number  one  thousand  included.  For  like  Commodian,  he  was 
a  Chiliast. 

Arnobius,  the  author  of  a  novel  apology,  was  born  at  Sicca 
Veneria  in  the  province  of  Africa  not  far  from  the  birthplace  of 
Apuleius,  Madauros,  on  the  road  to  Carthage.  He  flourished 
under  Diocletian  and  practised  his  profession  of  rhetorician  illus- 
triously in  his  native  place.  Until  late  in  life  a  stalwart  opponent 
of  the  new  faith,  he  was  suddenly  converted  by  a  dream,  and  like 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  changed  from  an  assailant  to  a  champion.  When 
his  Bishop,  suspicious  of  such  an  ally,  demanded  proof  of  his 
loyalty,  he  wrote  his  work  Adversus  Nationes, 

Whether  the  Bishop  was  satisfied  with  the  proof  has  been 
questioned  more  than  once.  Arnobius  quotes  the  Scriptures 
rarely,  proclaims  that  the  soul  must  win  its  immortality  by 
merit,  and  asserts  that  the  pagan  gods  continue  to  exist  though 
relegated  to  the  rank  of  demons.  He  takes  a  sour  view  of  human 
qualities,  of  the  liberal  arts  and  of  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  arrive 
at  truth.  Morose,  sceptical  and  ill-versed  in  Christian  doctrine, 
he  earned  for  his  work  a  place  among  the  Catholicis  vitanda  in  the 
Gelasian  list^  and  an  unenviable  estimate  among  most  modern 
historians  of  Christian  Latin  literature.  And  yet,  Jerome,  while 
aware  of  the  vagaries  of  Arnobius,  calls  the  books  of  this  treatise 
*  most  splendid '  ('  luculentissimos ')  and  implies  that  these  *  hostages 
of  piety'  accomplished  their  purpose^.  It  is  time  to  return  to  this 
verdict. 

The  work  of  Arnobius  was  written  during  the  Persecution  of 
Diocletian  in  a.d.  303.  The  first  of  the  seven  books  starts  with  a 
vigorous  disclaimer  of  the  pagan  assertion  that  the  Christian  faith 
is  the  cause  of  the  woes  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary  it  has 
brought  joy  and  peace  to  all  mankind.  In  an  ornate  Ciceronian 
style,  with  metrical  clausulae  and  a  plethora  of  rhetorical  questions, 
the  writer  presents  a  simple  idea  deeply  felt  by  him — the  truth 
and  purity  of  Christ's  life  and  works  as  seen  on  the  back- 
ground of  pagan  falsity. 

But  (Book  11).  some  pagans  still  hate  the  Christian  faith,  though 
men  of  intellect  are  coming  over  to  it  in  droves.  They  have  learned 

1  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  lix,  163. 

2  Jerome,  Chron.  p.  231,  i^sqq.  (Helm). 
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to  put  a  more  moderate  estimate  on  the  mind.  For  despite  the 
great  Plato,  the  soul  is  a  humble  organ.  Its  every  passion  is  a 
door  to  death^.  It  is  of  a  medial  and  twofold  substance — dwelling 
all  too  near  the  fangs  of  destruction^. 

Here  obviously  is  a  refutation  in  the  spirit  of  Lucretius,  and 
with  a  sprinkling  of  his  phrases,  of  the  Platonic  proofs  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  put  forth  by  Cicero  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Tusculan  Disputations.  But  this  is  only  half  of  the  argument  of 
Arnobius.  The  soul  has  enough  divinity  to  win  its  immortality  by 
the  gift  and  grace  of  the  Almighty  Ruler.  Arnobius  has  come  into 
Christianity  through  the  science  of  Lucretius,  but  his  deliverer  is 
not  Epicurus,  but  Christ.  He  proposes  to  the  pagans  a  new 
reconciliation  of  science  and  religion.  There  are  indeed  gods,  or 
angels,  or  demons,  but  they  are  the  creations  of  the  one  true  God; 
they  are  those  mediae  naturae  whom  Plato  describes  in  his  Timaeus. 
Thus  Plato  plays  a  part  in  this  reconciliation,  though  there  can 
be  no  truce  with  his  idea  of  a  divine  soul  in  man;  and  Arnobius 
proceeds  to  depict  the  littleness  of  the  human  soul  with  a  vigour 
that  recalls  Lucretius.  His  new  solution,  he  says,  does  not  pretend 
to  explain  all  moral  and  metaphysical  difficulties.  But  what 
philosopher  has  explained  them?  Yet  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
a  new  fountain  of  life  has  been  opened^.  Man  has  ever  made  pro- 
gress in  government  and  religion  and  the  arts  whereby  life  has 
been  built  up  and  given  polish — the  phrase  is  from  Lucretius^  and 
the  passage  gives  Lucretius'  fifth  book  in  a  nutshell.  Thus  has  God 
prepared  the  world  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  With  brave  words 
on  Christian  martyrdom  the  book  ends.  This  cursory  summary 
gives  no  idea  of  its  wealth  of  illustrations,  its  pungent  sarcasm  and 
its  command  of  the  science  of  the  day. 

The  remaining  books  discuss  the  pagan  cults  with  an  assort- 
ment of  spicy  legends  from  which  even  Ovid  had  refrained  and 
with  a  wealth  of  information  that  make  Arnobius  one  of  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  for  investigators  of  Roman  religion.  The  work 
ends  with  a  question,  Arnobius'  favourite  form  of  expressing  an 
idea.    It  contains  a  challenge  to  the  imperialism  of  Rome. 

These  luculentissimi  lihri  had  no  wide  vogue.  For  the  moment 
when  they  were  written  they  filled  a  need.   How  much  the  author 

^  II,  27 :  Omnis  enim  passio  left  atque  interitus  ianua  est,  Cf.  Lucretius  i, 
1 1 1 2 :  ianua  leti. 

2  II,  32:  non  longe  ah  hiatihus  mortis  et  faucibus.  Cf.  Lucretius  v,  373  sqq, : 
leti.  .  .ianua .  .  .patet  immani  et  vasto  respectat  hiatu.  ^  11,  64. 

*  II,  69:  artes  quibus  vita  est  exstructa  et  expolita  communis.  Cf.  Lucretius 
v>  ZZ^'  ^^t^^  expoliuntur. 
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knew  of  the  Christian  scriptures  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
is  quite  beside  the  point.  He  knows  his  ancient  authors  profoundly, 
Lucretius  above  all.  He  writes  with  a  rich  vocabulary  partly 
classic,  partly  popular,  completely  African — for  in  Africa  he  lived 
— in  a  style  as  near  to  that  of  Cicero  as  he  could  come.  His 
verbosities  and  interminable  interrogations  cannot  spoil  the 
brilliance  of  his  performance.  After  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
under  Constantine,  the  need  of  such  an  apology  was  no  longer 
felt.  Arnobius  was  superseded  by  his  pupil  Lactantius  who, 
resuming  the  attitude  of  Minucius  Felix  towards  pagan  culture, 
laid  the  foundations  of  Christian  humanism. 

Lactantius,  likewise  a  pagan  at  the  start,  was  given  by 
Diocletian  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia.  When 
he,  and  Rome,  became  Christian,  Constantine  appointed  him  tutor 
of  his  son  Crispus.  The  Christian  orator  needed  no  more  to  appeal 
for  the  Emperor's  mercy;  instead  he  became  his  spokesman  in 
matters  affecting  the  new  culture,  somewhat  as  Virgil  and  Horace 
proclaimed  the  higher  policies  of  Augustus,  which  they  themselves 
had  taught  him.  His  impetuous  work  de  mortibus  persecutorum 
is  at  once  a  kind  of  philosophy,  or  at  least  an  apocalypse,  of  his- 
tory, and  like  various  works  that  we  have  discussed,  a  moral 
warning  to  the  prince.  If  he  wrote  no  epic  on  his  master,  he  may 
somehow  stand  behind  the  famous  Oratio  ad  Sanctos^  in  which 
Constantine  gave  his  imperial  sanction  to  the  Christian  interpre- 
tation of  Virgil's  Messianic  eclogue. 

Lactantius'  greatest  work,  the  Divinae  Institutiones^  is  dedicated 
to  Constantine,  and  intended  by  its  author  as  a  Christian  counter- 
part of  those  'Institutes'  that  lay  down  the  principles  of  the  Civil 
Law.  In  essence  it  is  rather  like  Quintilian's  'Institution,'  or 
training,  of  the  orator.  While  dealing  only  indirectly  with  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  Lactantius  assumes  at  every  turn  by  the  quotation  or 
the  adaptation  of  the  ancient  authors  that  the  study  of  them  is  a 
necessary  precursor  to  the  education  of  a  Christian.  While 
criticizing  them  vigorously  at  various  points  he  does  not  reject 
but  absorbs  them.  His  great  model  is  Cicero,  whose  style  he 
comes  near  to  reproducing  and  whose  thoughts  he  translates  into 
Christian.  The  writer  feels  himself  another  Cicero  as  he  addresses 
the  new  age,  which  in  the  West  in  many  respects  is  an  aetas 
Ciceroniana, 

The  work  falls  into  seven  books.  The  first,  de  Falsa  Religione^ 
is  like  the  reconciliations  of  science  and  religion  of  our  day,  save 
that  religion  is  the  true  worship  of  the  soul  that  underlies  the 
superstition  of  mythology,  and  science  the  new  Christian  truth 

C.A.H.  XII  39 
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that  clears  the  ancient  fables  away.  The  second,  de  Origine  Erroris^ 
deals  with  that  primitive  idolatry  which  nevertheless  showed 
flashes  of  the  vision  of  the  one,  true  God.  The  third,  De  Falsa 
Sapientia^  would  be  called  to-day  'An  Introduction  to  Philosophy' 
— written  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view.  Master  Cicero  and  the 
New  Academy  are  much  in  evidence,  yet  Lucretius,  whom  he 
doubtless  learned  to  admire  from  Arnobius,  is  treated,  despite  his 
patent  falsities,  with  understanding  and  even  courtesy.  The  fourth 
book,  De  Vera  Sapientia  et  Religione^  presents  in  an  informal 
fashion  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  fifth,  De  lustitia^ 
deals  with  personal  ethics,  and  the  principles  of  social  justice. 
The  sixth,  De  Vero  Cultu^  is  not  an  exposition  of  liturgy  (as  one 
might  hope)  but  a  plea  for  the  sincerity  of  worship.  The  seventh, 
De  Vita  Beata^  is  a  new  interpretation  of  Cicero's  arguments  on 
immortality  in  the  Tusculans^  set  forth  in  Christian  terms. 

Despite  slight  imperfections  in  its  theology,  this  'Training  of 
the  Christian'  at  once  became  a  standard  work  and  a  monument 
of  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Jerome,  Augustine,  Cassiodorus  and 
Isidore  acclaimed  it.  A  steady  stream  of  manuscript  copies  flowed 
down  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Renaissance;  it  was 
among  the  first  books  printed  in  Italy. 

The  period  in  which  we  have  been  following  the  course  of  Latin 
literature  from  the  age  of  the  Antonines  to  that  of  Constantine, 
while  barren  of  works  of  the  first  order,  is  not  in  itself  a  barren 
epoch,  but  one  alive  with  new  impulses  and  achievements.  It 
begins  with  a  unified  Roman  world  in  which  there  is  one  literature, 
in  either  Greek  or  Latin.  It  witnesses  the  decay  of  pagan  letters, 
which  had  lost  their  meaning,  and  the  rise  of  a  Christian  literature, 
full  of  a  new  meaning  yet  mainly  dependent  for  its  art  on  ancient 
models.  At  the  end  of  the  period  there  is  a  weakening  of  the  bonds 
that  held  together  East  and  West  and  of  those  that  in  literature 
as  in  government  connected  the  provinces  with  Rome.  But  amid 
such  dissolutions  the  elements  of  a  new  Roman  unity  may  be 
discerned,  later  apprehended  by  St  Augustine  in  his  vision  of  the 
City  of  God. 
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A  PRELIMINARY  STUDY  OF  ALCUIN'S  BIBLE 

EDWARD  KENNARD  RAND 

Harvard  University 

One  of  the  achievements  of  recent  scholarship  forever  to  be 
identified  with  Ludwig  Traube's  name  is  the  combination  of 
history,  palaeography,  and  textual  criticism  as  an  indispen- 
sable guide  to  the  understanding  of  early  mediaeval  culture. 
The  investigator  of  the  course  of  politics  and  of  letters  works  at 
second  hand  if  he  knows  not  the  characteristics  of  those  manu- 
scripts in  which  contemporary  events  are  recorded,  or  of  those 
in  which  the  treasures  of  the  past  were  handed  down  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  palaeographer  must  consider  his  books  not 
only  as  specimens  of  script  but  as  witnesses  for  the  text  of  the 
works  they  contain  and  as  monuments  of  the  culture  of  the 
times.  The  textual  critic  ploughs  an  arid  field  if  the  codices  of 
an  author  are  to  him  but  A  and  B  and  C,  to  be  hung  from  a 
stemma  according  to  the  value  of  their  readings  and  their  inter- 
relations. These  separate  studies,  which  indeed  call  for  di- 
verse methods  and  diverse  trainings,  are  but  parts  of  a  single 
science  —  a  harmonious  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  of 
an  epoch.  Traube  of  course  had  precursors  in  this  complicated 
art,  but  his  brilliant  pursuit  of  it  entitles  him  to  what  he  himself 
would  disclaim  —  the  rank  of  a  founder. 

Since  Traube's  day  the  study  of  the  art  of  illumination  in 
manuscripts  —  a  matter  in  which  of  course  he  was  profoundly 
interested  —  has  taken  gigantic  strides.  Palaeographers  and 
historians  of  art  have  come  to  see  that  their  subjects  have  the 
most  intimate  connection.  The  former  no  longer  look  at  the 
pretty  pictures  or  initials  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise  and  pass 
on  to  the  serious  business  of  the  script.  The  latter  no  longer 
neglect  the  mere  script  in  their  appraisal  of  the  technique  of 
illumination.  A  four-fold,  not  a  three-fold,  examination  of  these 
ancient  monuments  is  now  in  order.  They  yield  their  full  story 
only  to  those  who  consider  their  script,  their  art,  their  text,  and 
their  relation  to  contemporary  history. 
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The  first  scholar  to  do  adequate  justice  in  a  vast  and  com- 
prehensive work  to  all  these  aspects  is  Wilhelm  Kohler,  who 
published  last  year  the  first  instalment  of  one  of  the  great  works 
of  our  time,  Die  Karolingischen  Miniaturen  im  Auftrage  des 
Deutschen  Vereins  filr  Kunstwissenschajt  (Berlin,  Bruno  Cas- 
sirer).^  This  first  volume,  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  124 
plates,  is  devoted  to  *Die  Schule  von  Tours,'  specifically  to 
*Die  Ornamentik,'  that  is,  to  the  art  displayed  in  the  orna- 
mentation, particularly  that  of  the  initials  and  canon  tables; 
a  subsequent  volume,  which  we  hope  will  soon  appear,  will  dis- 
cuss the  pictures.  Kohler  approaches  the  subject  from  the  side 
of  art  and  it  is  there  that  he  speaks  with  an  especial  authority, 
but  his  plan,  once  more,  embraces  those  other  aspects  of  the 
mediaeval  book  which  we  have  learned  are  essential. 

It  happens  that  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  been  engaged  for 
the  same  length  of  time  —  since  1911  —  with  precisely  the 
same  monuments  of  art,  the  books  of  the  School  of  Tours,  in  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  their  script.  The  results  of  this 
study  have  been  set  forth  in  a  volume  published  by  the  Me- 
diaeval Academy  of  America  in  1929,  entitled  A  Survey  of  the 
Manuscripts  of  Tours,  with  a  collection  of  200  plates ;^^  it  is  the 
first  instalment  of  a  work  entitled  Studies  in  the  Script  of  Tours 
of  which  the  remaining  portion  will  be  written  either  by  myself 
or  by  my  pupils.  A  review  of  this  work  by  Kohler  and  one  by 
me  of  his  work,  accompanied  by  comments  on  the  text  of  the 
Tours  Bible  by  Dom  D.  de  Bruyne,^^  have  just  appeared  in  the 
Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen.  Though  we  have  been  in  con- 
stant communication  since  the  summer  of  1925,  aware  of  the 
concordant,  and  the  discordant,  results  to  which  our  studies 
have  brought  us,  these  reviews  were  written  independently. 
They  both  contain  certain  general  remarks  on  the  different 

1  My  references  to  Kohler,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  to  this  work.  The  title 
quoted  for  it,  when  necessary,  is  'Die  Schule  von  Tours.'  References  to  the  plates  are 
prefixed  with  'K.' 

1*  I  will  refer  to  this  work  as  'Survey,'  and  prefix  references  to  the  plates  with  'R.* 

^^  Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  193  (1931),  321-359.   I  will  refer  to  this  conjoint 

review  as  '  G.  G.  A.'  The  editors  kindly  allowed  me  to  see  a  proof  of  it,  but  the  present 

article  was  in  print  before  I  could  avail  myself  of  the  criticisms  of  Kohler  and  Dom  de 

Bruyne.   I  can  do  them  only  partial  justice  here. 
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methods  of  palaeographers  and  historians  of  art,  on  the  different 
data  accessible  to  them,  and  on  the  necessity  of  cooperation  in 
their  similar  and  dissimilar  tasks.  My  review  was  restricted  to 
the  general  aspects  of  Kohler's  book,  to  the  indication  of  the 
surprisingly  harmonious  results  to  w^hich  we  have  independently 
attained,  and  to  the  points  of  difference  —  important  points  — 
that  still  remain. 

The  present  paper  is  concerned  primarily  with  these  points 
of  difference.  In  treating  so  minutely  of  manuscript  illumina- 
tion and  palaeography  in  a  journal  devoted  to  theology,  I  offer 
as  excuse  to  its  readers  the  consideration  that  these  matters, 
as  I  have  just  explained,  are  essentially  a  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  text  of  Alcuin's  Bible,  and  that  Alcuin's  recension, 
as  has  recently  been  demonstrated  anew  by  Dom  Quentin,^° 
represents  an  important  moment  in  the  history  of  the  text  of 
St.  Jerome's  version  of  the  Scriptures.  As  will  only  too  plainly 
appear,  the  treatment  of  the  text  in  the  present  paper,  a  matter 
that  I  thought  it  discreet  to  avoid  altogether  in  my  recent 
book,  is  based  on  the  investigations  of  Kohler  and  Corssen,  and 
while  making,  I  hope,  some  slight  advance  on  the  results 
achieved  by  them,  is  entirely  of  a  tentative  and  preliminary 
character.  Further  progress  may  not  be  expected  —  certainly 
not  from  the  new  critical  method  invented  by  Dom  Quentin,^'^ 
until  complete  collations  are  available  of  hitherto  neglected 
manuscripts  of  the  school  of  Tours. 


I  can  best  acquaint  the  reader  of  this  Review  with  the  gen- 
eral outcome  of  Kohler's  investigation  and  my  own  by  repeat- 
ing from  my  review  of  his  work  in  the  Gottingische  Gelehrte 
Anzeigen  the  account  of  our  appraisal  of  the  manuscripts  with 
which  he  is  concerned.  One  will  also  find  there  the  discussion 
of  the  evidence  on  which  palaeographers  depend  and  of  its 

^°  Memoire  sur  rEtablissement  du  Texte  de  la  Vulgate  (Collectanea  Biblica  Latina, 
VI),  Rome  and  Paris,  1922,  pp.  267-297. 

^<*  On  this  see  Harvard  Theological  Review,  XVTI,  1924,  197-264.  A  convenient 
review  of  recent  utterances  on  critical  method  is  given  by  F.  Peeters,  *Les  diflFerents 
systemes  de  classement  des  manuscrits,'  in  Revue  de  TUniversite  de  Bruxelles,  1931, 
pp.  468-485. 
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superiority,  in  point  of  abundance,  to  that  which  is  accessible  to 
historians  of  art.  One  may  then  compare  that  discussion,  to  his 
amusement  and  his  profit,  with  the  equally  convincing  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  my  friend  Kohler  that  we  can  trace 
better  from  the  illumination  than  from  the  script  the  develop- 
ment of  the  book-making  art  at  Tours.^ 

Kohler  has  grouped  his  manuscripts  under  five  classes,  the 
first  four  being  determined  by  the  abbots  who  presided  suc- 
cessively over  St.  Martin's,  and  the  last  including  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ninth  century  after  the  sack  of  St.  Martin's  by 
the  Normans  in  853.  These  periods  are: 
I.  Alcuin  (796-804). 
II.    Fridugisus  (807-834). 

III.  Adalhard  (834-843). 

IV.  Vivian  (843-851). 

V.    The  Second  Half  of  the  Century  (after  853). 
My  own  studies  carried  me  to  the  period  before  Alcuin,  where 
the  amount  of  illumination  was  negligible  for  Kohler's  purposes. 
I  found  it  convenient  to  mark  out  the  periods  discussed  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.    The  Earliest  Books  of  Tours. 
II.    The  Irish  at  Tours. 
These  two  periods  are  confined  to  the  eighth  century.^ 

III.  The  Pre-alcuinian  Style. 

IV.  The  Reforms  of  Alcuin  (796-804). 

Here  two  different  styles,  IVa  and  IVb  are  distinguished,  the 
latter  representing  the  reforms  introduced,  as  I  think,  by 
Alcuin. 

V.    The  Regime  of  Fridugisus  (807-834). 
VI.    The  Mid-century  (835-853).    . 
VII.    The  Post-mid-century  Style  (853-c.  875). 
VIII.    Tours  and  the  Franco-Saxon  Style. 
This  movement,  I  ventured  to  suggest,  began  not  long  after  the 
mid-century  and  ran  along  parallel  to  VII.    I  am  encouraged 

»  G.  G.  A.,  pp.  332-336,  347-351. 

^  Several  of  my  reviewers  have  doubted  the  existence  of  my  Irish  Period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  script,  and  their  criticism  may  be  just.  The  matter  needs  further  discussion, 
however,  and  I  will  revert  to  it  in  the  second  volume  planned  for  the  series,  to  be  called 
The  Earliest  Books  of  Tours. 
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still  to  believe  in  its  existence  by  certain  remarks  that  Kohler 
lets  drop  and  by  the  evidence  that  he  has  accumulated  on  the 
text  of  the  Bibles  of  Tours. 

IX.    The  End  of  the  Century  (c.  875-900). 

It  will  be  noted  that  Kohler' s  Periods  I  and  II  are  identical 
with  my  IV  and  V.  In  the  subsequent  periods  I  do  not  specially 
distinguish  the  abbacy  of  Adalhard,  not  finding  him  con- 
spicuously mentioned.  I  do  recognize  a  splendid  progress  from 
the  art  under  Fridugisus  to  that  under  Vivian.  At  the  end  I 
distinguish  movements  after  853  as  Kohler  does  not,  since  853 
is  a  very  good  point  at  which  to  end  his  treatment. 

I  will  now  repeat  Kohler's  list,  which  he  arranges  in  an  ap- 
proximately chronological  order.  I  add  after  each  book  its 
number  in  my  book  and  the  number  of  the  period  to  which  in 
my  classification  I  have  assigned  it,  with  incidental  quotation 
from  my  descriptions. 

Alcuin  (796-80Jf) 

1.  St.  Gall  75.    Bible.    (No.  33.    IVa.    Not  lately  or  ade- 

quately examined  by  me.  This  was  a  tentative  assign- 
ment.) 

2.  St.  Gall  268.    Alcuin,  Grammatica.    (No.  232.    Rejected 

from  my  list.) 

3.  Paris,  B.  N.  lat.  4333  B,  Regulae  Monasticae.    (No.  19. 

III.  This  manuscript  would  seem  "just  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  Reform  or  soon  to  have  followed  its  appear- 
ance.") 

4.  Paris,  B.  N.  lat.  260.    Gospels.    (No.  36.    IVa  and  IVb. 

"An  excellent  specimen  of  the  different  varieties  cul- 
tivated under  Alcuin.") 

5.  London,  British  Museum,  Harley  2790.    Gospels  of  St. 

Cyr  of  Nevers.  (No.  27.  IVa.  The  work  of  Gedeon. 
"The  book  might  perhaps  have  been  done  about  that 
date  [820]."   One  of  the  hands  is  Regular.) 

6.  Troyes  1742.    Alcuin,  Varia.    (No.  38.  IVa  and  IVb. 

"Assigned  by  Kohler  with  great  probability  to  Al- 
cuin's  time.") 

7.  London,  British  Museum,  Harley  2793.    Psalter.    (No. 

28.   IVa.    "About  the  same  date  as  Harley  2790.") 
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8.  Leyden,  Voss.  L.  F.  73.    Nonius  Marcellus.     (No.  26. 

IVa.    "A  later  member  of  this  group.") 

9.  Paris,  B.  N.  lat.  17227.    Gospels.    (No.  30.  IVa.    "The 

work  of  Adalbaldus  .  .  .  always  elegant.  On  the  whole, 
the  script  should  not  be  classed  as  Regular.") 

10.  Monza,  G.  1.   Bible.    (No.  29.  IVa.   "The  scribe  is  Am- 

alricus.  .  .  .  He  might  have  written  the  manuscript 
about  that  time  [820]  or  ten  years  or  so  before.") 

11.  Ghent   102    (Marmoutier).     St.    Jerome,   Expositio   in 

Isalam.  (No.  24.  IVa.  "An  excellent  specimen." 
Known  to  me  only  through  Traube's  and  Kohler's 
photographs.) 

Fridugisus  (807-834) 

12.  Paris,  B.  N.  lat.  11514.    Bible  (part  of  Old  Testament). 

(No.  57.  IVb.  "Improved  Cursive  and  Regular. 
Some  sixteen  hands.  Illumination  suggesting  the 
Embellished  Merovingian  variety.") 

13.  London,   British  Museum,   Harley  2805.     Bible    (first 

half).  (No.  49.  IVb.  "About  a  dozen  hands,"  some 
with  cursive  traits,  Hand  M  [IVa]  found  also  in  Mor- 
gan 191  [No.  21  below]  and  Angers  1-2.^  Connection  in 
quire-contents  with  B.  N.  lat.  68,  11514,  and  Angers 
1-2.    "Perhaps  done  at  Marmoutier.") 

14.  Paris,  B.  N.  lat.  68.   Bible  (part  of  Old  Testament) .  (No. 

50.  IVb.  "About  a  dozen  hands,"  with  some  cursive 
traits  in  all  of  them.  Hand  B  similar  to  that  of  Amal- 
ricus  in  the  Bible  of  Monza.  On  quire-contents  see 
No.  13.    "Perhaps  done  at  Marmoutier.") 

15.  Basel,  A.  N.  L  3.   Bible.    (No.  95.   V.    "  Closely  allied  to 

the  manner  of  Tours  but  not  quite  the  genuine 
product."  Known  to  me  then  only  through  Kohler's 
photographs,  but  since  then,  in  the  summer  of  1929, 
examined  with  care.  I  should  now  assign  an  earlier 
date  to  it,  but  still  regard  it  as  the  product  not  of 
Tours  but  of  some  monastery  under  its  influence.) 

^  I  stated  also  that  this  hand  is  hkewise  found  in  my  No.  32,  Paris,  Ste.  Genevieve 
1260,  but  I  am  now  uncertain  of  the  identity. 
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16.  Zurich,  C.  1.    Bible.     (No.  63.  IVb.     Carefully  reex- 

amined in  the  summer  of  1929.  I  still  agree  with  those 
who  regard  this  book,  even  if  not  done  under  Alcuin, 
as  giving  a  fairly  satisfactory  idea  of  the  style  of  the 
Bible  presented  by  him  to  Charlemagne.) 

17.  Bern  3-4.   Bible.    (No.  73.  V.) 

18.  Stuttgart,  II.  40.    Bible.    (No.  103.  V.    Known  to  me 

only  through  Traube's  and  Kohler's  photographs. 
"Script  and  art  suggest  No.  79  [Gospels  of  St.  Gozlin 
at  Nancy].  Could  this  be  another  of  the  productions 
of  Adalbaldus.P") 

19.  London,  British  Museum,  Add.  11848.   Gospels  of  Com- 

piegne.    (No.  78.  V.) 

20.  Paris,  B.  N.  lat.  250.   New  Testament.    (No.  81.  V.   "A 

date  near  820.") 

21.  New  York,  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  191.    Gospels. 

(No.  35.  IVa  and  IVb.  A  torso  [Mark,  Luke,  and 
John]  in  the  Regular  Style,  with  cursive  traits  in  one 
hand,  supplemented  [Matthew  and  prefatory  matter] 
by  a  hand  found  also  in  Harley  2805  and  Angers  1-2.) 

22.  Quedlinburg  79.   Martinellus.   (No.  88.  V.   By  Adalbal- 

dus.  "Script  and  illumination  suggest  the  period  of 
the  Grandval  Bible,"  the  date  of  which  I  gave  as  820- 
830.) 

23.  Laon  220.    Amalarius,  De  Officiis  et  de  Ordine  Eccleslas- 

tico.  (No.  75.  V.  "Not  long  after  the  work  appeared," 
i.  e.  the  first  edition,  820-823.) 

24.  The  Hague,  Museum  Meermanno-Westreenianum  Q.  5. 

(No.  98.  V.  Known  only  through  Kohler's  photo- 
graphs and  only  doubtfully  placed  here.  "Rather 
Turonizing  than  Tours.") 

25.  Cologne  107.    Alcuin,  Expositio  in  lohannem.    (No.  48. 

IVb.  Known  only  through  Kohler's  photograph.  My 
friend  Leslie  W.  Jones  later  gave  this  book  a  thorough 
examination  and  placed  it  late  in  the  period  IVb.) 

26.  Bern  165.   Virgil.    (No.  64.  IVb.   A  later  member  of  the 

group.  "Possibly,  but  not  probably,  it  should  be 
placed  in  Group  V.") 
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Adalhardus  (834.-84.3) 

27.  Paris,  B.  N.  lat.  3.    The  Bible  of  Rorigo.    (No.  80.  V. 

"A  splendid  example  of  the  style  achieved  at  the  end 
of  the  regime  of  Fridugisus  or  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Adalhardus.") 

28.  Nancy.  Gospels  of  St.  Gozlin.    (No.  79.   V.    "Probably 

the  work  of  one  hand,  which  closely  resembles  that  of 
Adalbaldus.") 

29.  Paris,  B.  N.  lat.  274.    Gospels  of  Meaux.    (No.  82.  V.) 

30.  WolfenbUttel  2186.    Gospels.    (No.  128.  VI.    Known  to 

me  only  through  the  photographs  of  Traube  and 
Kohler  and  assigned  only  doubtfully  to  this  period.) 

31.  London,  British  Museum,  Add.  10546.    The  Moutiers- 

Grandval  Bible.  (No.  77.  V.  "Date  820-830.  One  of 
the  best  products  under  Fridugisus."  "Some  of  these 
[initials]  replace  an  earlier  and  simple  variety.") 

32.  Paris,  B.  N.  10848.    Martinellus.    (No.  56. 1 Vb.  Written 

apparently  in  the  regime  of  Landramnus  of  Tours 
[816-835].  I  was  inclined  to  date  the  book  "much 
nearer  the  former  date  than  the  latter."  "Placed  by 
Kohler  in  the  same  group  as  the  Bamberg  Bible.") 

33.  Basel,  B.  II.  11.    Gospels.    (No.  96.  V.    Placed  tenta- 

tively in  Period  V.  After  examining  the  book  again  in 
the  summer  of  1929, 1  would  assign  it  to  the  latter  part 
of  that  period.) 

34.  Bamberg,  A.  I.  5.    Bible.    (No.  47.  IVb.    "At  least  four 

main  hands,"  all  Regular  except  B,  a  graceful  hand, 
which  retains  cursive  traits.  "  Not  done  in  Alcuin's 
lifetime,  on  account  of  a  medallion  picturing  Alcuin 
with  a  halo.  Perhaps  not  too  long  after  his  death,  on 
the  same  account.") 

35.  Vienna  468.    IViartinellus.    (No.  104.  V.    Assigned  with 

uncertainty  to  this  period.  A  later  examination  by 
Dr.  Jones  confirms  this  assignment.) 

36.  Leningrad,  Q.  v.   1.  no.   21.     Gospels.     (No.   102.   V. 

"Placed  by  Kohler  in  the  same  group  with"  the  Basel 
Gospels,  the  Bamberg  Bible,  and  the  Vienna  Mar- 
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tinellus  [Nos.  33-35].  "I  should  associate  it  rather 
with  the  Bamberg  Boethius  [No.  39].") 

Vivian  {81^3-851) 

37.  Autun  19  bis.   Sacramentarium  Gregorianum.    (No.  105. 

VI.  Written  for  Raganaldus,  abbot  of  IVlarmoutier, 
c.  844.) 

38.  Paris,  B.  N.  1.    First  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald.    (No. 

116.  VI.  "This  most  splendid  of  the  great  Bibles  of 
Tours  was  done  at  the  command  of  the  Abbot  Vivian 
[845-851]."  Kohler  now  has  demonstrated  that  the 
date  of  presentation  is  the  year  846.) 

39.  Bamberg,  H.  J.  IV.  12.   Boethius,  Arithmetica.    (No.  71. 

V.  "Presented  to  .  .  .  Charles  the  Bald.  Hence  after 
832,  but  very  close  to  that  date.  A  splendid  monu- 
ment of  the  efficacy  of  Fridugisus  or  his  immediate 
successor,  with  the  elegance  of  Adalbaldus  though  not 
in  his  hand."  The  artist-scribe  may  well  be  identical, 
as  I  have  recently  observed,  with  that  of  the  Gospels 
of  Prtim.    See  the  following  book.) 

40.  Berlin,  Theol.  lat.  F.  733.    Gospels  of  Prum.    (No.  107. 

VI.  Acquired  by  the  Abbey  of  Prum  from  the  Em- 
peror Lothair.    See  the  preceding  book.) 

41.  Paris,  B.  N.  266.    Gospels  of  Lothair.    (No.  119.  VI. 

Between  843  and  855.  "The  unsurpassed  model  of 
perfection  in  script  and  ornament  among  the  books  of 
Tours."   See  below  No.  47.) 

42.  Laon63.   Gospels.    (No.  112.  VI.    "  One  of  the  typically 

splendid  books  of  Tours.") 

43.  Paris,  B.  N.  9385.   The  Du  Faye  Gospels.    (No.  121.  VI. 

"Almost  a  rival  for  the  Gospels  of  Lothair,  in  a  some- 
what later  stage,  say  about  860.  In  the  same  general 
group  with  B.  N.  261  and  267  [Nos.  54  and  52],  though 
these  are,  I  feel,  still  later  books.") 

44.  The  Hague,  Museum  ]Meermanno-Westreenianum.  Frag- 

ment (canon  tables).  (Unfortunately  not  noticed  in 
my  book.) 
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45.  Chartres  24.   Liber  Comitis.    (No.  74.  V.    "The  work  of 

Audradus  of  Tours  .  .  .  820-830.") 

46.  Rome,  Vat.  Urb.  1146.    "Apicius,"  De  Re  Coquinaria. 

(No.  90.  V.  "In  beauty  the  script  is  a  rival  of  the 
best  of  Tours.  Harmony  of  colors  not  so  perfect  as 
that  of  the  mid-century.") 

The  Second  Half  of  the  Centvry  {after  853) 

47.  London,  Beatty  8.   Gospels.    (No.  115.  VI.    "One  of  the 

splendid  books  of  Tours  —  a  member  of  the  inner 
circle."  Hand  A  "perhaps  identical  with  that  of  the 
Du  Faye  Gospels  and  B  perhaps  identical  with  that  of 
the  Gospels  of  Lothair.") 

48.  Dijon,  Archives  Generales.    Fragment  of  the  Gospel  of 

St.  Matthew.  (No.  109.  VI.  "  The  fragment  bespeaks 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  great  products  of  Tours.") 

49.  Cologne  1.   Bible.    (No.  137.  VII.   Doubtfully  assigned. 

A  subsequent  examination  by  Dr.  Jones  confirms  the 
assignment.) 

50.  Paris,  B.  N.  263.    Gospels.    (No.  118.  VI.    "In  a  class 

with  the  Gospels  of  Lothair  and  the  Du  Faye  Gos- 
pels.") 

51.  Paris,  B.  N.  47.    The  Faure  Bible  (incomplete).    (No. 

117.  VI.  "In  spite  of  the  simple  ornamentation,  the 
script  of  this  book  seems  later  than  that  of  the  Vivian 
Bible.    The  semiuncial  shows  signs  of  degeneracy.") 

52.  Paris,  B.  N.  267.   Gospels.    (No.  133.  VII.   "A  bit  on  the 

decline.  The  hand  may  be  that  of  No.  131  [B.  M.  Add. 
11849]  and  No.  153  [Beatty  11]."  See  also  No.  143  A 
[B.  N.  lat.  13388].) 

53.  Paris,  B.  N.  13388.     Confessio  S.  Fulgentii,  etc.   (No. 

143  A.  VIII.  "Perhaps  a  bit  on  the  decline.  The 
scribe  of  B.  M.  Add.  11849,  B.  N.  267,  and  Beatty  11 
[Hand  A]  reappears.") 

54.  Paris,  B.  N.  261.    Gospels  of  Le  Mans.    (No.  132.  VII. 

The  Perfected  Style  of  script,  but  "  beginning  to  de- 
generate.") 
56.    London,  British  Museum,  Add.  11849.    Gospels.    (No. 
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131.  VII.  "Perfected,  yet  a  bit  decadent.  The  hand 
may  be  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  that  in  No.  133  [B. 
N.  lat.  267].") 

56.  BerHn  115  (Phillipp.  1877).    Martinellus.    (No.  108.  VI. 

"Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  Martinellus  in  existence." 
See  the  following  book.) 

57.  Paris,  B.  N.  lat.  5582.   Martinellus.    (No.  120.  VI.   "An 

edition  de  luxe,  contesting  the  palm  with  No.  108." 
See  the  preceding  book.) 

58.  Paris,  B.  N.  Nouv.  Acq.  lat.   1589.    Sacramentarium 

Gregorianum.  (No.  161.  IX.  "Decadent  Perfected 
and  Revived  Cursive.") 

59.  60.    Tours  184  +  Paris,  B.  N.  lat.  9430.    Sacramentarium 

Gregorianum.  (This  severed  manuscript  contains 
three  sacramentaries.  I  put  Part  II  in  Period  VII  and 
Parts  I  and  III  [No.  165]  in  Period  IX.) 

The  reader  will  note  a  surprising  agreement  in  our  general 
results  —  all  the  more  surprising  when  one  considers  the  pau- 
city of  exactly  dated  manuscripts  of  the  school  of  Tours.  In  all 
of  the  eleven  books  that  Kohler  calls  Alcuinian,  I  see  reflected  a 
style,  or  styles,  that  were  fostered  by  Alcuin.  One  (No.  3)  may 
possibly  have  been  written  just  before  Alcuin  arrived.^  Two 
(Nos.  1  and  2)  may  have  been  done  not  at  Tours  but  at  some 
monastery  at  which,  either  under  Alcuin's  regime  or  shortly 
after,  the  influence  of  Tours  was  operative.  We  both  admit 
that  what  he  calls  the  Alcuinian  style  and  I  the  Embellished 
Merovingian  style,  one  of  the  varieties  cultivated  at  Tours  in 
that  period,  was  not  abruptly  cut  off  at  Alcuin's  death.  Just 
how  far  Kohler  would  extend  its  continuance  I  do  not  know. 
Apparently  he  would  not  admit  so  late  a  date  for  Nos.  5  and  7 
as  820,  which  I  am  inclined  to  assign  to  them.^ 

^  Though  not  completely  certain,  I  am  ready  to  change  my  estimate  of  the  script  of 
this  book  and  to  associate  it  with  those  manuscripts  which  are  both  IVa  and  IVb  in 
style.  Hand  B  (R,  Plate  XXXI,  3,  4)  is  very  near  to  the  Regular  Style.  Kohler  refers 
to  the  book  as  a  "Kuriosum"  (p.  43),  applying  that  epithet,  I  assume,  merely  to  the 
rude  picture  of  a  baptism  found  on  fol.  260  (K,  3e;  R,  XXXI.  2).  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  is  not  a  later  addition. 

^  See  my  article  on  Dodaldus,  written  as  a  supplement  for  that  of  Dom  Wilmart  in 
Speculum,  VI  (1931),  587-599. 
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Even  more  striking  is  our  accord  on  the  fifteen  manuscripts 
that  he  assigns  to  the  abbacy  of  Fridugisus.  Here  again  I  find 
that  one  (No.  15)  is  a  product  of  a  Turonizing  School  rather 
than  of  Tours  itself.  Another  (No.  24),  with  which  I  have  in- 
sufficient acquaintance,  I  should  place  in  the  same  category. 
For  the  last  two  on  the  list  (Nos.  25  and  26)  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
cept his  later  dating  in  place  of  that  to  which  I  was  formerly 
inclined.  The  Morgan  Gospels,  which  he  had  not  seen,  is  a 
special  case.  With  his  judgment,  based  primarily  on  the  illu- 
mination, I  concur,  seeing  that  the  core  of  the  book,  Alcuinian 
in  my  estimation,  was  made  over  at  some  later  time,  not  at 
some  other  centre,  as  I  once  supposed,  but  at  Tours,  though 
possibly  not  at  St.  Martin's  but  at  Marmoutier.  As  to  the 
remaining  books,  our  agreement  is  really  extraordinary.  Here 
are  ten  manuscripts  (Nos.  12-14,  16-20,  22,  23)  of  Tours  which 
we  have  placed  within  the  same  period  of  about  thirty  years. 
Moreover,  the  first  four  on  his  list  I  call  Alcuinian  (IVb),  as- 
suming, as  in  the  case  of  IVa,  that  some  of  them,  though  reflect- 
ing one  of  the  styles  —  the  most  characteristic  of  the  styles  — 
cultivated  under  Alcuin,  may  have  been  written  after  his  death, 
yet  within  fifteen  years  or  so  of  that  time.  They  belong  at 
any  rate  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirty  years  under  discussion. 
The  last  six  books  on  his  list  (the  later  books,  that  is)  are  the 
later  ones  in  my  estimate,  since  they  are  assigned  to  Period  V. 
Such  unanimity  of  result  on  the  part  of  two  investigators  work- 
ing independently  on  a  subject  bristling  with  perplexities  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  general  trustworthiness  of  their  methods  and 
of  the  prospect,  after  necessary  adjustments  on  both  sides,  of  a 
tolerably  certain  history  of  the  script  of  Tours. 

Under  Adalhardus,  Kohler  lists  ten  books  (Nos.  27-36),  two 
of  which  (Nos.  32  and  34)  I  assigned  to  Period  IVb  and  one  of 
which,  imperfectly  known  to  me  (No.  30),  I  placed  in  Period  VI. 
I  will  say  at  once  that  this  tentative  assignment  of  the  Wolfen- 
buttel  Gospels  was  incorrect.  Kohler  has  amply  demonstrated 
the  kinship  of  this  book  in  both  art  and  text  with  No.  29,  the 
Gospels  of  Meaux.  I  allowed  for  the  possibility  (see  under  No. 
27)  that  some  of  the  books  ascribed  to  Period  V  might  have 
been  done  either  later  under  Fridugisus  or  early  under  Adalhar- 
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dus.  In  general,  however,  my  tendency  was,  and  is,  to  put 
these  books  somewhat  earher  than  Kohler  would  have  them. 
For  all  that,  the  outer  limits  of  the  period  that  would  accom- 
modate our  different  assignments  are  820  and  843  —  even  if 
some  of  our  books  persist  in  occupying  the  opposite  corners  of 
the  room,  they  are  within  hailing  distance  of  each  other.  Of  the 
two  remaining  exceptions,  I  will  allow  No.  32  to  take  a  few 
courteous  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  year  835,  but  not,  I  am 
afraid,  far  enough  for  Kohler.  The  remaining  exception.  No. 
34,  the  Bamberg  Bible,  has  always  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  us  —  and  there  still  remain  pickings  on  the  bone. 

Ten  books  are  referred  to  the  abbacy  of  Vivian.  Six  of  these 
are  correspondingly  of  Period  VI  by  my  reckoning.  The  Hague 
fragment  (No.  44)  I  had  not  known  at  all.  No.  39,  the  Bamberg 
Boethius,  I  still  think  nearer  to  832  than  Kohler  would  put  it. 
The  last  two  books  on  the  list  (Nos.  45  and  46)  deserve  special 
treatment.  One  of  them,  the  Chartres  Liher  Comitis  will  be 
found,  like  the  Bamberg  Bible,  of  crucial  importance. 

A  dozen  books  remain,  which  Kohler  assigns  to  the  second 
half  of  the  century,  after,  that  is,  the  sack  of  St.  Martin's  by  the 
Normans  in  853.  Without  dwelling  here  on  our  minor  disagree- 
ments, I  would  point  with  particular  emphasis  to  Kohler's 
order  in  his  arrangement  of  B.  N.  lat.  ^m,  9385,  263,  47,  267, 
261,  and  B.  M.  Add.  11849  (Nos.  41,  43,  50,  51,  52,  54,  55). 
The  casual  observer,  though  doubtless  immediately  apprecia- 
tive of  the  supremacy  of  the  Gospels  of  Lothair,  might  well  find 
the  others  of  an  indistinguishable  beauty.  It  will  be  gathered, 
however,  from  my  notes  that  my  order,  constructed  indepen- 
dently, is  exactly  the  same  as  Kohler's.  Such  concurrence,  to 
repeat,  augurs  well  for  further  efforts  on  both  sides  to  determine 
with  some  exactness  the  history  of  the  script  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  Tours. ^^ 

**  Of  my  list  of  232  manuscripts,  Kohler,  in  his  review  (G.  G.  A.,  pp.  323  ff.),  dis- 
cusses or  mentions  56,  most  of  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  weeded  out.  Of  these,  as  he 
makes  clear,  I  had  indicated  18  as  doubtful.  In  the  case  of  three  (Nos.  49,  50,  57)  it  is 
not  the  attribution  to  Tours  but  the  (tentative)  attribution  to  Marmoutier  that  he 
calls  in  question.  Seven  on  the  list  are  books  regarded  as  dubious  by  me,  but  as  cer- 
tainly products  of  Tours  by  him.  There  are  then  but  28  in  the  list  of  232  that  he  would 
exclude.   1  am  gratified  by  this  result. 
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II 

I  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  different  periods 
marked  out  by  Kohler  in  the  history  of  the  School  of  Tours, 
with  attention  to  the  matters,  large  and  small,  on  which  our 
opinions  are  still  at  variance. 

1.   Alcuin 

The  general  style  of  art  characteristic  of  Alcuin's  time  is, 
according  to  Kohler,  that  of  the  St.  Gall  Bible,  and  is  therefore 
rather  primitive.  As  I  view  the  matter,  it  is,  once  more,  the 
Bamberg  Bible  that,  even  if  not  done  under  Alcuin,  at  least 
gives  us  a  good  general  idea  of  the  script  and  the  art  that  he 
fostered.  That  is  the  important  issue  which  distinguishes  our 
different  accounts,  and  which,  let  us  hope,  will  be  settled  one 
way  or  the  other  by  further  investigation  of  the  art  and  the 
script  of  Tours.  I  can  offer  here  only  a  few  suggestions.  First,  I 
find  it  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Bible  presented  by  Alcuin 
through  Fridugisus  to  Charlemagne,  probably  in  801,^  was  a 
fairly  sumptuous  affair.  That  is  not  merely  because  the  later 
Bibles  of  Tours  were  sumptuous,^  but  because  Alcuin  as  the 
head  of  the  Schola  Palatina  had  directed  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain elaborately  beautiful  volumes  intended  for  the  emperor  or 
for  members  of  his  household.  Some  of  them  are  extant  —  in 
particular,  the  Gospels  of  Godescalc,  the  Dagulf  Psalter,  and 
the  Ada  Gospels  ^  —  and  they  reveal  a  wealth  of  design,  a  har- 
mony of  colors,  and  a  lavish  use  of  purple,  silver,  and  gold  that 
equal  or  at  times  surpass  the  elaboration  of  the  Mid-century 
books  of  Tours.  Here  one  will  find  vines  in  plenty,  with  ten- 
drils and  grapes.  Interfacings  abound,  some  of  them  in  the 
broken  or  *  intermittent '  style,  which  according  to  Kohler  was 

7  See  Kohler,  p.  83. 

^  Kohler  speaks  (p.  34)  as  though  this  oldfashioned  idea  had  been  exploded  by 
palaeographical  investigation.  But  eminent  palaeographers  like  Steffens,  Chroust, 
Prou,  and  Fischer  (see  The  Vatican  Livy,  p.  23)  have  not  abandoned  an  Alcuinian  date 
for  the  Bamberg  Bible. 

^  There  has  of  course  been  much  discussion  of  the  centre  or  centres  with  which  these 
works  should  be  associated.  I  am  subscribing  to  what  seem  to  me  the  unassailable 
arguments  of  the  late  lamented  Rudolf  Beer  in  Monumenta  Palaeographica  Vindo- 
bonensia,  I,  1910,  29-68. 
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not  introduced  at  Tours  till  after  Alcuin's  time.^°  There  are 
many  features  of  both  these  books  that  suggest  a  subtle  transla- 
tion of  Irish  designs  into  French. 

I  would  also  call  attention  again  to  the  poetical  epitaph  on 
Pope  Hadrian  I,  sent  to  Rome  after  the  latter 's  death  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  795.^^  Here  we  see  in  the  square  capitals  and  in  the 
graceful  vine  that  fills  the  border  a  renaissance  of  ancient  script 
and  art.  Even  if  Alcuin  is  not  the  author  of  the  verses  —  and  in 
Kohler's  opinion  ^^  he  may  well  have  been  —  here  is  a  monu- 
ment which  Alcuin  in  all  probability  knew  and  which  may  well 
have  given  him  suggestions  for  the  reform  of  script  in  general. ^^ 
Really,  if  with  memories  of  all  these  splendid  presents  in  mind 
Alcuin  had  commissioned  his  beloved  pupil  to  offer  to  the  em- 
peror a  book  of  the  workmanship  of  St.  Gall  75,  he  should  have 
been  rewarded,  to  say  the  least,  with  a  sentence  of  exile. 

Another  argument  from  antecedent  probability  that  products 
of  Tours  could  be  sumptuous  in  Alcuin's  day,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remarkable  Bibles  written  for  Theodulf  at  Orleans. 
The  two  most  splendid  are  B.  N.  lat.  9380  and  that  kept  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Cathedral  at  Le  Puy.^^  These  books,  sister 
volumes,  twin  sisters  indeed,  were,  by  common  consent,  written 
by  order  of  Theodulf  and  probably  under  his  personal  super- 
vision. They  were  begun  at  some  time  after  801,  since  Theodulf 
uses  Alcuin's  recension,  and  were  finished  at  some  time  before 
Theodulf 's  exile  in  817  or  818.^^    Dom  Quentin,  in  his  "Me- 

"  First  in  B.  N.  lat.  11514,  see  p.  115.  For  the  Dagulf  Psalter,  done  before  795,  see 
e.  g.  Mon.  Pal.  Vind.  I,  pi.  22,  and  for  the  Godescalc  Gospels,  done  between  781  and 
783,  of  which  I  possess  photographs,  fol.  4"". 

"  Not  796,  as  Kohler  has  it,  p.  87. 

12  P.  87. 

13  Cf.  Survey,  pp.  41-43,  and  what  is  said  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  Golden 
Gospels  preserved  in  Tours  22,  with  particular  attention  to  the  vine-decoration,  pp.  44, 
102  f .,  plate  XXXIV. 

1^  See  Delisle,  'Les  Bibles  de  Theodulf,'  Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  de  Chartes,  XL, 
1879,  5-47.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  examining  both  of  these  books  with  some  care, 
and  would  express  my  thanks  both  to  my  friends  Messieurs  Omont  and  Lauer  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  to  the  Abbe  Joseph  Vacher,  canon  of  the  Cathedral  at  Le 
Puy,  who  put  the  beautiful  volume  at  my  disposal  in  the  summer  of  1929  and  wrote 
most  informing  answers  to  various  questions  which  I  later  asked  him. 

1^  See  S.  Berger,  Histoire  de  la  Vulgate,  1893,  p.  148.  Of  course  there  is  a  possibility, 
to  which  I  referred  in  my  review  of  Dom  Quentin  (Harvard  Theological  Review, 
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moire  sur  rfitablissement  du  Texte  de  la  Vulgate,"  ^^  assumes 
too  early  a  date  in  calling  them  saec.  viii/ix,  since  Alcuin's 
Bible  was  finished  no  earlier  than  801 ;  but  it  was  certainly  not 
much  later  than  Alcuin's  death,  if  not  before  it,  that  the  Bibles 
of  Theodulf  were  begun.  Alcuin  and  Theodulf  were  rivals.  The 
latter  used  a  script  that  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  Regu- 
lar Style  of  Tours.  The  forms  of  the  letters  in  the  two  Bibles  are 
modelled  closely  on  the  manner  of  St.  Martin's.  Open  a  and 
ligatures  are  consciously  avoided.  There  are  rare  occurrences 
of  the  former  and  some  hands  permit  the  use  of  the  ligature  of 
s  and  t,  but  the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  these  cursive  traits 
is  as  clear  in  Theodulf's  Bibles  as  it  is  in  the  Regular  Style  of 
Tours. 

Furthermore,  the  lettering  employed  is  exceedingly  small. 
The  scribes  of  Tours  were  in  the  habit,  even  before  Alcuin,  of 
adopting  for  tables  of  contents  (capitula)  a  smaller  variety 
than  that  used  for  the  text.  It  was  later  used  for  Psalms  and 
Gospels  when  these  works  were  part  of  a  Bible,  and  eventually, 
—  not  before  the  Mid-century,  it  would  seem  —  for  an  entire 
text.  I  have  called  this  small  font  'Capitulary  Script,'  or 
*Tiny  Tours.'  ^^  Now  both  of  Theodore's  books  are  written 
in  this  minute  hand.  W^hat  about  the  capitula.^^  Why,  in  some- 
thing smaller  still  —  the  tiniest  of  the  tiny.  And  yet  the  letters 
are  perfectly  made  and  easily  read  by  one  of  normal  eyesight. 
The  effort  is  to  contain,  without  the  appearance  of  crowding, 
the  entire  Bible  in  a  volume  of  moderate  dimensions;  the  books 
measure  328  X  230  (Le  Puy)  and  312  X  213  (Paris),  with  a 
script-space  in  each  column  of  230  X  70  (Le  Puy)  and  230  X  70 
(Paris). ^^  The  great  Bibles  of  Tours,  to  take  the  Bamberg  and 
the  Zurich  books  as  specimens,  are  477  X  362  (Bamberg)  and 

XVII,  1924,  222),  that  the  books  of  Le  Puy  and  Paris  were  copies  made  of  the 
original  of  Theodulf  and  therefore  that  they  might  have  been  written  after  his  death 
(821).  As  I  ponder  the  matter,  this  possibility  seems  far  from  being  a  probability. 

16  P.  250. 

1^  See  Survey,  Index,  p.  235,  s.  v. 

^^  Minor  differences  doubtless  would  appear  if  every  page  were  measured.  Those 
that  I  selected  happened  to  be  exactly  the  same.  We  can  say  at  any  rate  that  the  same 
norm  was  followed  in  both  books.  The  Paris  book  has  simply  lost  more  of  its  margins. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  the  necessity  of  recording  the  script-space  as  well  as  the  size 
of  the  volume. 
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490  X  362  (Zurich),  with  a  column  of  356  X  116  (Bamberg) 
and  362  X  112  (Zurich).  St.  Gall  75,  the  typically  Alcuinian 
book  according  to  Kohler,  measures  537  X  393  with  a  column 
of  382  X  117;  these  outer  dimensions  may  well  have  been 
matched  by  the  Bamberg  and  the  Zlirich  books  in  their  original 
condition. ^^ 

These  are  big  books,  as  anybody  who  has  handled  them  can 
testify.  The  Bibles  of  Theodulf  are  in  comparison  neat  and 
small.  If  Alcuin's  chief  pride  in  his  edition  —  I  really  think  it 
was  not  his  only  pride  outside  the  achievement  of  an  improved 
text  —  was  the  present  to  his  emperor  of  all  sacred  Scripture 
in  one  volume,-^  then  Theodulf  certainly  went  him  one  better. 
Moreover,  the  reduction  in  size  is  effected  by  no  illegitimate 
devices  —  I  mean  the  use  of  symbols  of  abbreviation.  The 
quest  of  a  needle  in  a  haystack  is  more  profitable  than  that  of 
an  abbreviation,  except  of  course  the  nomina  sacra,  in  the 
Bibles  of  Theodulf.  Moreover,  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  an 
appropriate,  though  not  a  lavish,  amount  of  exquisite  illumina- 
tion. I  will  not  rashly  try  to  describe  its  characteristics  save  to 
remark  that  while  in  general  it  is  very  different  from  the  styles 
of  Tours,  some  of  the  details  in  the  canon  tables  are  strikingly 

"  This  is  another  good  instance  to  show  the  importance  of  measuring  the  script- 
space.  One  could  not  tell  from  the  present  size  of  these  three  books  that  they  represent 
practically  the  same  model;  the  column  in  St.  Gall  75  is  a  bit  taller,  but  the  width  con- 
forms to  that  of  the  other  two.  I  give  Kohler's  measuring  of  the  St.  Gall  book  rather 
than  my  own,  since  he  has  studied  it  more  carefully.  Measurements  are  bound  to  differ 
somewhat,  especially  in  the  case  of  script-spaces,  where  different  pages  may  be  taken 
by  different  measurers.  Kohler  gives  only  the  outer  dimensions.  His  measurements 
and  mine  are  always  within  10  mm.  of  each  other  with  these  few  exceptions.  I  refer  to 
his  numbers  with  my  own  in  parentheses.  No.  38  (116).  He  is  wrong  with  345  (it  is 
380).  No.  47  (115).  I  am  wrong  with  234  (misprint  for  134).  In  our  reports  of  the 
number  of  leaves  I  am  wrong  in  No.  12  (57) :  215,  not  207  (215  in  my  notes).  I  am  right 
in  No.  6  (38):  95,  not  93.  No.  8  (26):  252,  not  253.  No.  14  (50):  159,  not  199.  No.  17 
(73),  in  vol.  II:  158,  not  154.  No.  23  (75):  176,  not  175.  No.  28  (79):  229,  not  227. 
No.  29  (82):  162,  not  161.  No.  33  (96):  183,  not  182.  No.  45  (74):  211,  not  212. 
No.  47  (115):  205+4,  not  202.  No.  54  (132):  153,  not  149.  No.  56  (108):  139+1,  not 
139.  No.  57  (120)  has  140.  For  the  leaves  and  dimensions  of  No.  59,  see  my  No.  135. 
In  No.  10  (29),  4  should  be  added  to  his  395  (not  396  as  printed  in  my  book).  In  No. 
16  (63)  he  is  wrong  with  416  and  I  with  414.  To  416,  5  should  be  added,  421  in  all. 
The  Hues  on  a  page  in  No.  23  (75)  number  26  (25),  not  23. 

2°  Kohler,  pp.  83-88.  He  admits  that  Alcuin  was  not  the  inventor  of  a  one-volume 
Bible.  See  also  Dom  de  Bruyne's  remarks  on  'Bibles  en  un  volume'  in  his  comments 
accompanying  our  reviews  (G.  G.  A.,  p.  352). 
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similar  to  what  appears  in  certain  of  the  Bibles  of  Tours  of 
which  the  Bible  of  Zurich  is  one.  There  is  in  general  an  air  of 
leisurely  ease  about  the  Bible  of  Theodulf,  as  though  he  had 
said  at  the  end,  'There,  it  wasn't  so  hard  to  do  after  all.'  Al- 
though the  presence  of  a  fairly  large  number  of  scribes  is  obvious 
in  both  volumes,  it  must  have  taken  some  time  to  write  either 
one,  and  some  time  to  train  so  many  scribes  to  master  the  tiny 
(and  the  tiniest)  hands,  modelled  on  the  Regular  Style  of  Tours. 
The  date  of  the  latter,  therefore,  is  pushed  back  considerably 
before  the  terminus  ante  quem  of  the  Bibles,  a.d.  818.  It  be- 
comes more  and  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  culti- 
vated by  Alcuin  and  employed  in  his  edition  of  Holy  Writ. 
If  the  art  of  Alcuin's  presentation  copy  was  no  better  than  the 
Bible  of  St.  Gall,  his  rival  certainly  trampled  him  under  his  feet. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Alcuin  had  done  something 
better.  I  need  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  on  Alcuin's 
interest  in  art,^^  or  of  the  evidence,  ably  presented  by  Kohler  in 
both  his  article  ^^^  and  his  book,  for  the  existence  of  the  style  that 
I  have  called  Embellished  Merovingian  in  Alcuin's  time.  I  have 
recently  attempted  ^^^  to  arrange  the  monuments  of  this  style  in 
an  approximately  chronological  order.  Kohler's  arguments  on 
this  point  are  to  me  less  convincing  because  based  on  very 
scanty  data.  When,  after  a  penetrating  analysis,  he  puts  four 
books  —  St.  Gall  75,  B.  N.  lat.  260,  Harley  2790,  and  the  Bible 
of  Monza  —  in  a  chronological  order  which  he  pronounces 
^'endlich  gewiss,'^  ^^  and  then  uses  this  order  as  a  basis  for  assign- 
ing to  their  places  the  other  manuscripts  of  this  group,  I  regard 
his  very  exactness  as  questionable.  So  far  as  the  art  of  illumina- 
tion is  concerned,  I  would  regard  the  books  of  Monza  and  St. 
Gall  as  inferior  specimens  of  the  Embellished  Merovingian 
Style  and  look  for  the  complete  wealth  of  their  style  to  the  Ley- 
den  Nonius  and  the  St.  Jerome  of  Ghent,  in  which  the  subject- 
matter  aroused  the  inventiveness  of  two  great  artists  to  develop 
the  adornment  of  initials  that  did  not  appear  in  the  Bibles.^^ 

2^  Survey,  pp.  38-45. 

2^*  'Turonische  Handschriften  aus  der  Zeit  Alcuins/  in  the  Festgabe  fiir  H.  Deger- 
ing,  1926.  21b  Speculum,  VI  (1931),  598  f.  22  p,  ei. 

23  A  special  study  of  the  art  of  these  two  books  would  be  welcome,  with  reproductions 
of  all  the  initials  that  they  contain.  Both  artists  are  masters  of  realism  and  both  have  a 
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Taking  all  the  books  of  this  group  into  account  we  note  vari- 
ous fonts  of  initials.  Some  are  plain,  some  are  decorated.  The 
decoration  may  be  simple,  consisting  in  mere  f orkings  at  the  ends 
of  shafts,  or  more  elaborate.  In  the  latter  case,  there  are  again 
two  kinds  of  decoration:  the  plainer  sort  consists  of  vegetable 
patterns  with  interlacings  and  other  simple  designs ;  in  the  more 
elaborate  sort  forms  of  beasts  also  appear.  Finally  there  are  the 
big  beasts  that  with  the  other  decorative  forms  make  up  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate  initials  of  these  books.  It  is  well  to 
note  the  subtle  devices,  like  the  '' Inversionsstil,''  ^^  for  the  dis- 
covery of  which  Kohler  deserves  our  thanks,  but  it  is  hazardous 
to  use  these,  or  the  more  obvious  decorative  elements,  as  he 
does,  as  material  for  a  chronological  arrangement.  His  method 
is  wellnigh  involved  in  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  when,  for  in- 
stance, we  are  told  ^^  that  B.  N.  lat.  260  and  St.  Gall  268  are 
near  in  point  of  time  to  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  movement  (St. 
Gall  75)  because  they  contain  no  beasts,  whereas  B.  N.  lat. 
17227  must  follow  the  last-named  books  and  pave  the  way  to 
the  Bible  of  Monza  because  it  contains  one  beast.^^  B.  N.  lat. 
1451  (see  R,  plate  LVI.l)  is  now  out  of  the  count,  but  the 
Troyes  manuscript  of  Alcuin  (cf.  R,  LIV.2)  has  two  initials 
with  animals  (R,  LIV.2,  3)  and  that  stands  in  Kohler's  final  list 
four  places  nearer  the  top  than  the  Bible  of  Monza.  The  num- 
ber of  the  initials  and  their  character  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  text  and  the  elaborateness  of  the  book.  The  artist  of  one  of 
the  simple  books  might  be  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  de- 
vices of  the  style  and  yet  employ  only  those  which  the  task  at 
hand  demanded. 

As  already  indicated,  the  list  of  Alcuinian  books  given  by 
Kohler,  short  as  it  is,  may  contain  some  alien  members.  I  fail  to 
see  that  the  case  for  St.  Gall  268,  Alcuin's  Grammatica,  is  any 

sense  of  humor  differently  displayed.    In  the  Ghent  manuscript  the  beasts  are  less 
pugnacious. 

24  P.  49.  This  involves  a  sudden  change  of  pattern  into  background  and  vice  versa. 
If,  as  Kohler  maintains,  it  is  a  very  early  trait  in  the  school,  vanishing  later,  it  should  be 
noted  that  it  appears  in  B.  N.  lat.  1451. 

26  P.  66. 

25  Is  it  not  dangerous  (p.  65)  to  call  the  use  of  animals  in  the  initials  of  the  Bible  of 
Monza  "eine  vollkommene  Neuerung"? 
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more  certain  than  that  of  B.  N.  lat.  1451,  which  once  was  the 
pivot  of  the  group,  but  now  not  even  a  member.  Its  place  is 
now  taken  by  the  Bible  of  St.  Gall,  the  true  Alcuinian  germ 
whence  the  art  of  illumination  at  Tours  took  its  start.  But  ex- 
ternal proof  that  this  is  a  book  of  Tours  is  lacking.  Berger  ^^ 
believed  it  a  copy  of  the  earlier  form  of  the  Alcuinian  text, 
made,  however,  about  the  middle  of  the  century  for  St.  Gall 
at  some  monastery  associated  with  it.  It  was  corrected,  at  any 
rate,  by  Hartmut  (872-883)  from  a  manuscript  of  the  character 
of  Theodulf's  revision.  Whether  Hartmut  would  have  thus 
improved  a  volume  sent  to  his  monastery  by  Alcuin  himself  is  a 
question.  Though  I  am  not  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  slender 
evidence  now  at  my  disposal  to  say  that  the  pages  reproduced  in 
Kohler's  facsimiles  could  not  have  been  written  at  Tours,  I  find 
it  at  least  as  natural  to  assume  with  Berger  that  though  the 
original  came  from  Tours,  the  copy  was  made  at  a  monastery 
associated  with  St.  Gall.  Indeed,  on  comparing  the  facsimiles 
of  St.  Gall  165  in  Chroust's  Monumenta  Palaeographica,  ^^  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  Bible  might  not  have  been  written  at 
St.  Gall  itself.  Like  Codex  165,  done  between  841  and  872,  it 
may  well  represent  one  of  the  St.  Gall  styles  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  Tours  —  in  this  case  of  the  Embellished  Merovingian 
manner  —  is  apparent;  the  date  of  the  Bible,  I  should  infer,  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  other  manuscript,  and  in  fact  the  copy  might 
have  been  made  before  Alcuin's  death  or  not  long  after  it.  It 
will  be  noted  that  Kohler  did  not  find  compelling  proof  of  a 
genuinely  Alcuinian  book  in  the  initials  of  St.  Gall  75;  his  doubts 
were  stifled  by  a  consideration  of  the  canon  tables. ^^  He  admits 
the  possibility  that  the  date  of  the  book  may  be  after  Alcuin's 
death.^*^  One  point  to  note  is  that  the  Bible  does  not  contain 
Alcuin's  dedicatory  verses  ^^  —  not  a  good  sign  for  a  book  sup- 
posedly typical  of  Alcuin's  presentation  copy  to  the  emperor. 
There  is  no  unity  in  this  production  of  many  scribes.  They  re- 
mind Kohler  ^^  of  a  company  of  ants  each  busy  about  its  little 
task  with  no  thought  of  the  entire  performance.  Surely,  with  an 

27  Histoire  de  la  Vulgate,  p.  129.  ^s  i^  Lieferung  XIV,  Tafeln  6  and  7. 

29  Pp.  41  f.  30  p,  84. 

31  P.  86.  32  p,  100. 
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artist  like  the  young  Adalbaldus  at  his  disposal,  Alcuin  could 
have  secured  for  the  imperial  Bible  an  elegance  equal  to  that 
conspicuous  in  the  Gospels  written  by  that  scribe.^^ 

Of  course,  if  the  Bible  of  St.  Gall  should  go  the  way  of  B.  N. 
lat.  1451,  the  careful  method  with  which  Kohler  has  traced  the 
development  of  illumination  in  the  Alcuinian  period  and  that 
succeeding  it  must  submit  to  revision.  The  book  will  still  be 
useful,  as  B.  N.  lat.  1451,  B.  N.  lat.  4404,  and  Cambrai  295  are, 
in  supplying  a  specimen  of  the  influence  of  one  of  the  styles  of 
Tours  in  other  centres.  The  same  will  be  true  of  the  St.  Gall 
copy  of  Alcuin's  Grammatica,^^ 

The  Alcuinian  style  as  traced  by  Kohler  in  a  development  of 
some  twenty  years  ^^  was  not,  he  finds,  entirely  an  invention  of 
the  artists  of  Tours.  Nothing  like  it  had  appeared  in  France  in 
precarolingian  times,^^  but  it  was  itself  built  up  on  suggestions 
from  both  Insular  and  Continental  illumination,  with  possibly 
the  use  also  of  some  ancient  source  and  with  certain  local 
touches. ^^  One  source  both  local  and  ancient  to  which  Kohler 
does  not  appeal  is  the  Ashburnham  Pentateuch.  He  notices  it 
merely  to  say  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  done  at  Tours, 
owing  to  the  splendid  initial  in  the  uncial  supplement.^^  But 
with  the  scanty  material  at  our  disposal,  who  shall  say  what 
illumination  at  Tours  in  the  eighth  century  could  not  have 
been.^  The  book  was  clearly  at  Tours  during  Alcuin 's  time  or 
just  before  it,  as  the  minuscule  supplement  shows.^^  The  char- 
acter of  the  uncial  is  clearly  pre-alcuinian.  Wherever  the  Ash- 
burnham Pentateuch  was  written,  it  was  accessible  at  Tours 
from  an  early  period  and  might  well  have  been  consulted  by 
various  artists  in  both  the  Embellished  Merovingian  and  the 
Regular  Style.    This  matter  deserves  investigation.^^ 

33  B.  N.  lat.  17227. 

3^  Cod.  268.  Kohler  admits  that  the  evidence  of  its  single  initial  does  not  suffice  to 
put  this  book  in  the  Alcuinian  groups.  The  evidence  of  the  script  he  does  find  sufficient. 
This  I  should  doubt  very  much.  It  looks  to  me  rather  like  a  rude  attempt  made  else- 
where to  imitate  the  Regular  Style  of  Tours. 

32  P.  47.  36  p_  75,  37  pp  72-90. 

38  P.  89,  n.    Cf.  R,  pi.  Ill,  1. 

39  See  Survey,  p.  83,  pi.  Ill,  2. 

^°  For  example  there  appears  in  the  capitula-table  on  fol.  116^  an  elaborate  vine 
with  tendrils  and  a  beast-shaped  leaf  —  quite  as  elaborate  a  design  as  that,  for  example, 
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2,   Fridugisus 

Under  the  abbacy  of  Fridugisus  Kohler  chronicles  the  advent 
of  a  new  style.  It  is  that  which  one  ordinarily  associates  with 
Tours.  After  the  first  rude  attempts,  in  which  there  are  rem- 
iniscences of  Alcuinian  ornamentation,  the  latter  disappears  at 
a  stroke  ^^  '^wie  mil  einem  Schlage/'  and  under  the  influence  of 
models  not  known  in  Alcuin's  day  this  new  style  makes  steady 
advance  to  the  perfection  of  the  Mid-century. 

The  books  assigned  by  Kohler  to  this  period  are  treated  in 
^ve  groups:  (1)  B.  N.  lat.  11514,  68,  and  London,  Harley  2805; 
(2)  Basel,  A.  N.  I.  3;  (3)  the  Bibles  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  and  Laon 
220;  (4)  Stuttgart,  11.  40  and  London,  Add.  11848;  (5)  B.  N. 
lat.  250,  the  Morgan  Gospels,  the  Quedlinburg  Martinellus,  and 
others  (above,  Nos.  24-26).  Again  the  lineage  of  these  books  is 
traced  with  scrupulous  exactness,  though  within  the  groupings 
chronological  precision  is  at  times  abandoned.  He  can  even 
refer  to  the  Bible  of  Zurich,  Stuttgart  II.  40,  and  B.  N.  lat. 
250  as  ^'ungefdhr  einer  Zeit  angehbrend.^'  ^^  After  some  hesita- 
tion, he  puts  the  Bible  of  Bern  after  that  of  Zurich,  although 
the  ornamentation  of  the  latter  is  in  some  respects  more  elabo- 
rate.^^ Correspondingly,  the  art  of  Stuttgart  II.  40  is  less 
sumptuous  than  that  of  the  Bible  of  Zurich, ^^  and  yet  it  is  ob- 
viously a  later  book.  I  have  spoken  above  of  the  remarkable 
agreement  in  our  estimate  of  the  books  of  this  period.^^    One 

in  St.  Gall  75  (K,  1  a).  One  of  the  initials  (C)  in  Ghent  102  (K,  lib.)  suggests  the  an- 
cient JBsh-form  of  Merovingian  times  found  in  the  Tours  Eugyppius,  B.  N.  nouv.  acq. 
lat.  1575  (in  the  letter  g,  fol.  11')  and  in  B.  N.  lat.  1572,  fol.  14'"  (R,  XI,  1). 

41  P.  96.  42  p_  161,  43  p.  127.  44  p    150. 

45  A  manuscript  discussed  by  Kohler  but  not  put  on  his  list,  because  not  illuminated, 
is  Paris,  Ste.  Genevieve  1260  (No.  32).  I  had  put  it  in  the  group  IVa  and  identified  the 
hand  with  L  in  the  Morgan  Gospels,  not  intending  thereby  to  assert  that  it  was  written 
under  Alcuin.  Kohler  (p.  95)  makes  it  probable  —  though  not  certain  —  that,  owing  to 
the  inclusion  in  this  lectionary  of  a  portion  for  the  festival  of  All  Saints  with  a  vigil,  the 
book  was  written  about  830,  "sicherlich  nicht  erheblich  frtiher."  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  dating,  though  I  see  no  certain  reason  why  it  might  not  be  c.  820,  the  period  to 
which  I  would  assign  Harley  2790,  2793,  Chartres  3,  and  perhaps  others.  I  will  add  that 
I  am  now  uncertain  whether  the  scribe  of  this  book  is  the  same  as  L  in  the  Morgan 
Gospels.  In  any  event  Kohler's  observation  that  its  script  is  to  be  put  palaeographi- 
cally  "in  die  unmittelbare  Nahe"  of  the  Bibles  of  Zurich  and  Bern  is  wide  of  the  mark. 
Its  approximate  dating  should  not  be  used  in  any  way  to  determine  theirs. 
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obvious  difference  is  that  I  would  tend  to  pull  the  lower  end  of 
this  string  of  beads  nearer  to  the  time  of  Alcuin,  if  not  actually 
into  it,  and  to  distribute  the  beads  more  evenly  over  the  entire 
length.  Kohler's  tendency  is  to  let  them  accumulate  at  the 
other  end  of  the  string. 

One  clue  to  the  dating  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  group  Koh- 
ler  finds  in  No.  23,  Laon  220.  This  codex  contains  Amalarius, 
De  Officiis  et  de  Or  dine  Ecclesiastico.  This  is  the  first  edition  of 
the  work,  which  appeared  between  820  and  823.  Its  palaeo- 
graphical  traits  suggested  to  me  a  date  not  much  later,  say  825. 
With  this  estimate  Kohler  is  in  accord,  but  he  proceeds  to  put 
the  Bibles  of  Zurich  and  Bern  after  it,  apparently  on  account  of 
the  simple  ornamentation  of  the  book.  The  development,  there- 
fore, of  the  new  style  that  they  and  the  still  later  manuscripts  of 
this  group  represent  proceeded  with  a  rush.^^  But  to  my  mind 
the  palaeographical  traits  of  the  Bible  of  Zurich  absolutely  pre- 
vent so  late  a  date.  I  should  treat  this  case  as  he  treats  the 
Bible  of  Bern,  in  which  he  finds  the  ornamentation  less  elaborate 
than  that  of  the  Bible  of  Zurich  and  yet  assigns  it  a  later  date. 
There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  this  estimate  and  the 
place  of  Laon  220  on  his  final  list,  where  it  is  No.  23,  coming 
immediately  after  the  Quedlinburg  Martinellus  and  seven  num- 
bers after  the  Bible  of  Zurich.  I  had  assigned  both  books,  along 
with  the  Grandval  Bible,  to  the  years  820-830  and  would  leave 
them  there.  At  all  events,  Laon  220  offers  no  evidence  for 
Kohler's  dating  of  the  Zurich  Bible  or  for  the  feverish  develop- 
ment of  the  style  it  represents  in  the  last  years  of  Fridugisus's 
regime.  The  way  is  open  for  stringing  some  of  the  beads  more 
evenly  on  the  thread. 

One  might  readily  point  out,  I  believe,  a  number  of  details 
which  Kohler  regards  as  signs  of  lateness  and  as  "first  appear- 
ances" but  which  may  be  found  in  earlier  books.  Thus  he  notes 
a  great  advance  in  the  elegance  of  the  script  in  B.  N.  lat.  68 
and  the  Bibles  of  Zurich  and  Bern  over  those  of  St.  Gall  and 
Monza.^^  Granted:  but  none  of  these  manuscripts  has  in  its 
entirety  the  elegance  of  the  Gospels  of  Adalbaldus  (B.  N.  lat. 
17227),  admittedly  an  Alcuinian  book.    In  fact  a  still  later  re- 

<«  Pp.  94  f.,  145.  47  p  101. 
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finement,  the  use  of  uncials  in  the  Prologue  of  St.  Matthew, 
which  Kohler  notes  for  the  first  time  in  Stuttgart,  II.  40  and 
London,  Add.  11848,'*^  is  also  found  in  the  Gospels  of  Adal- 
baldus.^^ 

Similarly  in  the  illumination,  the  new  principles  that  involve 
the  expulsion  of  beasts  and  vegetables  and  the  restriction  to 
linear  decorative  forms  is  not  only  suggested  in  books  of  Al- 
cuin's  time,  but  so  clearly  illustrated  that  it  is  hazardous  to 
mark  its  first  appearance  in  B.  N.  lat.  11514.^^  An  initial  D  in 
Montpellier  412  ^^  is  altogether  of  the  sort  that,  according  to 
Kohler,  was  not  introduced  till  the  time  of  Fridugisus.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  approximate  date  of  this  codex,  since  the 
script  is  very  near  to  one  of  the  hands  in  the  Vatican  Livy;  ^^ 
it  was  done  either  just  before  Alcuin's  coming  or  during  his 
regime  or  very  shortly  after  it,  and  reflects,  in  any  case,  one  of 
the  decorative  styles  in  vogue  in  Alcuin's  time.  We  note  in  that 
initial  D  the  principle  of  Gliederung,^^  or  the  division  of  the 
stems  of  letters  into  parts,  or  members.  The  designs  in  the  dif- 
ferent fields  comprise  a  vine,  a  zig-zag  with  three  dots  in  the 
triangles  formed  by  the  zig-zag  and  the  contour  —  the  very 
design  used  in  one  of  the  canon  tables  of  B.  N.  lat.  250,^^  and 
suggesting  the  similar  use  of  the  maeander  pattern  in  the  initial 
L  of  Basel,  A.  N.  I.  3,^^  and  finally  an  interlacing  of  the  Ader- 
hand  sort,^^  in  which  the  vein  is  more  slender  than  usual.  The 
general  type  of  the  initial,  if  I  may  venture  to  classify  it,  is  the 
'frame  type,'  ^^  in  which  the  surrounding  border  has  acquired 
a  certain  independence.  Since  the  Aderband  is  the  successor  of 
the  ^ inter mittier end,'  or  broken,  interlaces,^^  and  since  the  va- 
riety here  represented  seems  rather  on  its  last  legs,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  date  the  book  a  trifle  later  than  Kohler's  dating 
for  the  Bibles  of  Zurich  and  Bern.  The  script,  of  which  the 
initial  is  an  integral  part,  forbids.   It  were  rash  to  assert,  there- 

^^  P.  168.  "  Fol.  5^.     Of  this  I  have  a  photograph. 

50  Pp.  112-120.  "  R,  XX,  2.  "  Survey,  p.  94. 

S3  P.  115.  "  K,  29b.  5^  K,  14a. 

s^  In  this  design  a  central  vein  of  a  band  is  bounded  by  fine  contour-lines.  See  pp. 
127,  130  f. 

5^  'Rahmentypus,'  see  p.  122. 
58  P.  131. 
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fore,  that  the  general  style  of  decoration  represented  by  the 
Bibles  of  Zurich  and  Bern  did  not  flourish  in  Alcuin's  time.  The 
Bibles  assigned  by  Kohler  to  the  period  of  Fridugisus  may  give 
us  broken  lights  of  a  past  splendor  rather  than  the  dawnings  of 
an  elegance  not  known  before.  Certainly  there  is  such  a  splen- 
dor in  the  great  monuments  of  the  Palace  School. ^^ 

I  would  now  propose  not  only  for  the  period  under  discussion 
but  for  the  whole  history  of  the  script  of  Tours  another  sort  of 
quest  not  plainly  recognized  in  Kohler's  treatment.  His  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  future;  he  follows  a  development  with  attention 
to  the  innovations  introduced  from  point  to  point.  I  think  that 
from  time  to  time  we  may  look  backwards,  in  an  endeavor  to 
reconstruct  in  some  few  of  its  details  the  source  from  which  cer- 
tain monuments  of  the  art  of  Tours  are  derived.  For  it  is  plain 
that  if  some  of  them  are  compared  with  one  another,  the  re- 
semblances are  such  that  the  connection  between  them  is  not 
that  between  original  and  copy  but  between  independent  de- 
rivatives of  a  common  source.  In  this  regard,  an  examination  of 
the  canon  tables  is  illuminating.  The  manuscripts  involved  are, 
in  Kohler's  order,  the  Bibles  of  Basel  (Bas.  A),  Zurich  (Zur.), 
Bern,  Stuttgart  (Stutt.),  the  Gospels  of  Compiegne  (Add. 
11848),  the  Paris  New  Testament  (B.  N.  250),  and  the  Morgan 
Gospels  (Mor.). 

In  all  the  books  just  mentioned  canon  tables  are  found  of 
similar  design,  and  yet  no  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
is  derived  directly  from  any  of  the  others.  It  would  doubtless  be 
profitable  to  compare  the  recurring  designs  —  vines,  zig-zags, 
maeanders,  and  the  rest,  in  the  endeavor  to  reconstruct  the 
general  appearance  of  each  canon  table  in  the  original  followed 
by  these  different  copies.  We  must  of  course  reckon  in  every 
instance  with  the  individual  genius  of  the  artist,  and  yet  no  one 
of  them,  it  would  appear,  strays  far  from  traditional  designs. 
Another  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  different  manu- 
scripts in  different  ways  combine  one  or  more  tables  in  one 
figure.    Thus  B.  N.  250  combines  I  and  II;  Bern,  II  and  III; 

^^  One  may  find  plenty  of  examples  of  the  Intermittent  type  there.  Cf .,  for  example, 
the  Dagulf  Psalter  (Mon.  Pal.  Vind.  I,  Taf.  22,  23).  Something  that,  at  any  rate  in 
facsimile,  looks  like  an  Aderband  may  be  fomid  in  the  Ada-handschrift  (Taf.  9). 
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Zur.,  II,  III,  IV,  and  so  on.  The  combinations  are  such  that 
one  may  infer  that  the  original  had  more  tables  than  appear  in 
the  copies. ^° 

Easier  to  compare  than  the  decorative  designs  are  the  bird- 
figures  that  are  set  at  right  and  left  ends  of  the  arch  that  sur- 
mounts the  outer  columns.  When  we  note  in  the  first  figure 
that  the  birds  are  ducks  or  other  small  birds  in  four  of  the  seven 
manuscripts  (Bern,  Add.  11848,  Bas.  A,  Zur.),  it  is  a  safe  guess 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  bird  that  appeared  in  the  original. 
Similarly  when  canon  X  is  flanked  with  peacocks,  or  a  pea-cock 
and  a  pea-hen,  in  three  of  the  seven  (Bas.  A,  Bern,  Add.  11848), 
it  is  probable  that  peacocks  concluded  the  series  in  the  original. ^^ 
This  series,  if  I  may  venture  a  guess  without  going  into  details, 
began  with  ducks  or  other  small  birds,  which  were  followed  by 
crows  in  various  postures,  flamingoes,  cocks  in  either  peaceful 
or  pugnacious  attitudes,  hens,  and  finally  the  peacocks,  Lord 
and  Lady. 

One  detail  may  be  selected  to  illustrate  the  profitableness  of 
further  investigation  of  this  matter.  As  Kohler  points  out,^^  the 
art  displayed  in  the  canon  table  of  Bern  is  nearer  to  Bas.  A  than 
to  Zur.,  though  Ziir.  is  chronologically  nearer  (by  Kohler's  esti- 
mate) to  Bern  than  Bas.  A  is.  In  the  second  table  m  Bern  ^^ 
(combining  II,  part,  III,  IV,  V,  part)  two  crows  stand  outside 
the  two  ends  of  the  arch,  each  facing  inward,  with  wings 
stretched  backwards.  In  Bas.  A,  where  II,  III,  and  IV  are 
combined,  the  crows,  facing  inward  as  before,  keep  the  outer 
wing  at  the  side  and  point  the  other  towards  the  arch  —  it  is  an 
unusual  posture.^^  Is  this  an  evidence  of  originality  on  the 
part  of  the  artist  of  Bas.  A.^  No,  because  the  same  attitude  is 
taken  by  the  crows  in  B.  N.  250.^^  The  latter  manuscript  is  not 
copied  from  Bas.  A;  it  is  derived  independently  from  the  same 
source. 

^°  For  the  contents  of  the  thirteen  tables,  see  Wordsworth  and  White,  I,  7-10. 
Even  in  sumptuous  manuscripts  some  of  them  are  combined,  though  some  of  the  longer 
ones  may  be  divided  into  parts.  Both  of  these  features  appear  in  the  Gospels  of  Lothair 
(B.  N.  266),  which  has  twelve  tables  in  all. 

^^  I  should  state  that  not  all  facts  about  the  canon  tables  are  accessible  to  me  from 
Kohler's  plates  or  my  own  photographs  and  notes. 

«  P.  144.  "  K,  19b.  "  K,  14c.  65  K,  29f. 
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Finally  we  may  notice  certain  space-saving  devices  for  repre- 
senting a  numeral.  One  is  to  use  small  strokes  after  a  large 
figure,  as  in  V||.^^  In  case  the  figure  consists  entirely  of  strokes, 
either  the  last  stroke  is  made  long,  as  ill,  nil,^^  or  both  the  first 
and  the  last  are  long,  as  | ii | .^^  There  is  also  the  rather  surprising 
practice  of  superimposing  one  stroke  upon  another,  as  i  for  II,  1 1 

for  III,  II  for  IV,  III  for  VIII  etc.  Instances  appear  first  in 
Bern  ^^  and  Stutt.,^^  and  then  in  later  books. ^^  Since  these 
books  are  not  in  direct  lineage,  I  infer  that  the  curious  usage 
was  found  in  some  book  or  books,  older  than  any  of  these.  In 
general  we  may  note  that  the  Ashburnham  Pentateuch  has 
capitula  tables  containing  decorative  designs  of  a  simple  sort 
and  flanked  with  various  birds.  It  may  have  given  at  least  a 
few  suggestions  to  the  artist  of  the  original  book  on  which  the 
manuscripts  here  discussed  were  modelled. ^^ 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Basel  Bible  in  the  foregoing  discussion 
as  though  it  were  one  of  the  genuine  books  of  Tours.  I  had  in- 
cluded it  doubtfully  among  the  books  of  Period  V.^^  A  closer 
examination  in  the  summer  of  1929  convinced  me  of  two  things, 
first  that  it  was  written  earlier  than  that  period  and  secondly 
that  it  was  done  elsewhere  than  at  Tours.  The  influence  of 
Tours  is  apparent  in  the  script,  and  the  ornamentation  is  very 
carefully  patterned  on  the  style  above  discussed.  In  the  in- 
itials, Kohler  finds  that  the  presence  of  Alcuinian  designs  and 
the  intermittent  interlaces  associate  this  book  with  B.  N.  lat. 

««  Bern  (K,  19c).   Cf.  Stutt.  (K,  23d).  Basel  B.  II  (Bas.  B);  see  K,  54h. 

«7  Bas.  A  (K,  14c). 

88  Ztir.  (K,  17b).  Cf.  Stutt.  (K,  23c),  Rorigo  Bible  (B.  N.  3;  K,  34a).  Leningrad 
Gospels  (Len.;  K,  59e). 

"  K,  19a,  b. 

7°  K,  23c. 

'^  Gospels  of  St.  Gozlin  (Nancy;  K,  39b,  c,  e),  Gospels  of  Priim  (Priim;  K,  97a), 
Gospels  of  Lothair  (B.  N.  266;  K,  102a,  b.) 

''^  Kohler  (p.  138)  sees  something  antique  behind  the  new  treasury  of  forms  exhibited 
by  the  Bern  Bible  and  the  others  of  this  group.  I  quite  agree.  The  question  is  at  what 
time  this  antique  source,  whatever  the  form  in  which  it  came  to  Tours,  was  accessible 
to  the  artists  and  scribes  of  Tours.  The  book  contained  pictures  as  well  as  ornamental 
canon  tables.  Those  in  Stutt.  and  Add.  11848,  which  are  the  first  of  the  books  of  Tours, 
says  Kohler  (p.  146),  to  contain  pictures,  are  obviously  from  the  same  source.  We  await 
Kohler's  second  volume  for  a  discussion  of  their  relation  to  each  other. 

"  Survey,  p.  146. 
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11514.^'*  This  latter  Bible,  he  had  stated  before,^^  may  perhaps 
be  placed  on  the  borderline  between  the  periods  of  Alcuin  and 
Fridugisus.  The  new  type  of  initial,  the  'Rahmentypus,'  ^^  and 
the  new  art  of  the  canon  tables  with  a  new  use  of  color  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  modelling  are  evidence  for  Kohler  of  the 
later  date  of  the  book  J^  If  I  am  right  in  assigning  it  to  another 
monastery  and  in  feeling  in  the  script  an  earlier  character,  then 
the  book  of  St.  Martin's  that  it  copied  might  well  have  been 
done  under  Alcuin.  The  side-light  thrown  by  the  Bible  of  Basel 
on  the  script  and  the  art  of  Tours  is  thus  as  important  as  that 
supplied  by  B.  N.  lat.  1451.  I  also  believe  that  similar  evi- 
dence may  be  drawn  from  the  plentiful  initials  of  Angers  1-2, 
in  case  we  must  decide  that  this  book  was  written  not  at  Tours 
but  at  Angers. ^^ 

As  one  turns  the  pages  of  this  Bible  of  Angers  (1-2),  one  may 
well  suspect  an  imitation  rather  than  the  genuine  art  of  Tours,^^ 
especially  since  a  number  of  the  books  of  St.  Aubin  are  clearly  of 
this  variety,  which  reflects  various  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  script  and  illumination  of  Tours  as  well  as  of  the  Franco- 
Saxon  variety  throughout  the  ninth  century. ^°  Two  facts,  how- 
ever, attach  the  Bible  of  Angers  (1-2)  to  the  School  of  Tours. 
One  is  the  presence  among  its  scribes  of  the  hand  that  supple- 
ments the  Morgan  Gospels  and  is  also  found  in  London,  Harley 
2805.^^  The  other  is  that  the  Angers  Bible  is  connected  in  the 
contents  of  some  of  the  gatherings  with  Harley  2805,  and  also 

74  Pp.  121,  123.  75  p   110. 

76  P.  122,  Taf.  14a.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  similarity  between  this  initial 
and  the  D  in  Montpellier  412;  see  above,  p.  346. 

77  Pp.  123  f. 

78  Kohler,  in  his  only  reference  to  this  manuscript  (p.  315,  n.  1),  refers  to  the  order  of 
the  books  at  the  end  (Apocalypse,  Epistles  of  Paul),  in  which  it  agrees  with  St.  Gall  75, 
as  that  of  a  " f riihturonische  Vorlage."  The  copy  also  reproduces  the  "Schrift-  und 
Initialschmuck"  of  this  original.  If  that  is  so,  Kohler's  description  of  what  could  be 
done  under  Alcuin  must  be  enlarged.  Note,  for  instance,  the  principle  of  'Gliederung* 
and  the  intermittent  interlaces  in  the  initial  P  on  fol.  27^  (R,  LXXXVI). 

7^  Besides  Kohler,  Dom  Wilmart  came  to  this  opinion,  as  he  states  in  a  letter  of 
March  1926. 

8°  Cf.  especially  Angers  3-4,  5-6,  18,  specified  by  Dom  Wilmart,  and  to  them  may 
be  added  19,  21,  22,  23.  The  School  of  St.  Aubin  deserves  special  study,  particularly  in 
relation  to  that  of  Tours. 

8^  See  above,  p.  328,  on  No.  13. 
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with  B.  N.  lat.  68  and  11514. ^^  Apparently  some  manuscript  of 
Alcuin's  text  of  the  Bible  served  as  a  model  for  various  copies, 
each  made  by  a  number  of  scribes. ^^  Its  gatherings  were  not 
bound,  but  kept  separate  so  that  several  writers  could  work  on 
them  at  the  same  time,  making  the  contents  of  the  original  fit 
exactly  the  amount  of  parchment  received.  If  a  scribe  received 
two  or  more  gatherings  at  a  time,  the  contents  of  all  but  the  last 
need  not  exactly  match  those  of  the  original,  provided  the  last 
page  of  the  copy  came  out  even  with  it.  In  this  way  the  different 
copies  would  correspond  at  some,  but  not  at  all,  points.  Now 
the  books  thus  associated  with  Angers  1-2  are  clearly  the 
product  of  Tours.  It  might  be  that  their  original  was  lent  to 
St.  Aubin  to  be  copied  there  —  but  then  there  is  the  presence  of 
the  Morgan  hand  to  account  for. 

The  case  of  the  Morgan  Gospels  is  settled  in  the  following 
manner  by  Kohler.^^  He  thinks  that  the  nine  gatherings  at  the 
beginning,  including  St.  Matthew  and  the  prefatory  matter, 
were  done  either  under  Alcuin  or  not  long  after  his  death.  They 
were  then  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  Fridugisus's  regime, 
at  which  time  the  canon  tables  were  added.  Had  Kohler  seen 
the  book  itself,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  agree  that  the  above 
explanation  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  As  I  showed  in  my 
article  in  the  **  Miscellanea  Ehrle,"  the  core  of  the  book  is  the 
torso  containing  the  text  from  St.  Mark  on.  This  veritably  is 
the  true  script  of  St.  Martin's,  done  either  under  Alcuin  or  not 
much  later  than  his  death.  The  part  before  it  is  the  later  sup- 
plement, and  the  artist  who  used  purple  bands  for  headings  and 
gold  marginal  initials  there,  made  over  the  headings  and  the 
simple  red  initials  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book.^^  The  canon 
tables  are  also  his,  unless  something  drives  us  to  the  assumption 
of  a  still  later  addition  in  their  case.    I  had  proposed  the  hy- 

82  Ibid. 

^^  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  in  each  of  the  Bibles  above  mentioned. 

8^  P.  161.  He  states  that  his  acquaintance  with  this  manuscript  is  limited  to  the 
photographs  furnished  by  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  and  he  refers  (p.  379)  to  my 
article  in  the  Miscellanea  Ehrle,  IV,  1924,  89-104. 

^^  If  Part  A  was  done  under  Alcuin,  then  gold  initials  were  used  at  that  time.  It  is 
just  as  sure  that  they  are  part  of  the  original  execution  there  as  it  is  that  they  re- 
place red  initials  in  Part  B. 
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pothesis  in  the  article  for  Cardinal  Ehrle  that  the  supplement 
was  made  at  some  monastery  under  Franco-Saxon  influence, 
but  the  discovery  of  Hand  L  in  Harley  2805  toppled  over  that 
theory  quickly. 

What  is  the  period  of  this  scribe's  activity?  The  character  of 
the  minuscule  is  surely  that  of  the  Embellished  Merovingian 
sort,  though  the  supplement  was  not  necessarily  for  that  reason 
added  in  Alcuin's  time.  Harley  2805  is  an  early  book;  it  might 
even,  says  Kohler,  have  been  done  under  Alcuin.^^  Angers  1-2 
I  placed  about  820.^^  Roughly,  then,  this  scribe  was  at  work 
from  about  800  to  about  820,  and  sometime  before  the  supple- 
ment was  added,  the  rest  of  the  manuscript  was  written.  The 
art  of  the  canon  tables  is  in  general  accord  with  that  of  the 
manuscripts  discussed  above,  having  special  affinities  with  that 
of  B.  N.  lat.  250.^^  Both  would  derive,  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
above,  from  the  common  ancestor  of  these  various  books. ^^ 

W^hen  was  the  supplement  made.^^  I  ventured  to  suggest  that 
the  books  just  treated  may  have  been  written  at  Marmou- 
tier.^°  One  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  one  of  the  scribes  of 
B.  N.  68  may  be  Amalricus,  the  writer  of  the  Bible  of  Monza, 
assuredly  one  of  the  members  of  St.  Martin's. ^^  Still,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  the  identity  of  the  two  hands,  and  Amalricus  is  a 
not  uncommon  name.^^  A  monk  of  Marmoutier  may  have 
borne  it,  as  well  as  the  member  of  St.  Martin's  who  became 
magister  scholae  and  finally  Archbishop  of  Tours. 

If,  then,  we  hypothetically  banish  the  volumes  in  question 
from  St.  Martin's,  and  with  them  the  Bible  of  Monza,  it  be- 
comes easier  than  ever  to  see  in  them  not  gradual  approaches  to 

86  P.  120,  n.  1.  &7  Survey,  p.  131. 

88  P.  161. 

89  Another  descendant  of  this  original  is  Troyes  29,  which  because  of  its  meagre 
illumination  is  not  treated  by  Kohler.  It  shows  connection  with  B.N.  lat.  68  in  the 
quire-contents.  Its  script  seems  to  belong  in  Period  V  (No.  93).  It  is  a  good  example 
of  a  later  book  that,  after  elaborate  ornamentation  had  come  in,  could  still  be  orna- 
mented in  a  very  simple  style. 

90  See  Nos.  35,  49,  50,  57,  70  in  Survey. 

91  See  on  Nos.  29  and  50. 

92  The  index  of  Libri  Confraternitatum  Sancti  Galli  (Mon.  German.  Hist.,  1884, 
p.  410)  contains  over  forty  occurrences  of  this  name  in  its  different  forms.  There  are  two 
called  Amalricus  iu  the  list  of  the  monks  of  Tours. 
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a  final  perfection,  but  rather  imperfect  reproductions  of  a  dis- 
tinguished style  already  achieved,  though  destined  to  still  fur- 
ther improvement.  Into  the  gap  they  created,  some  of  the 
books  assigned  by  Kohler  to  the  end  of  the  regime  of  Fridugisus 
or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Adalhardus  would  automatically 
descend.  I  am  thinking  in  particular  of  the  Bibles  of  Zurich  and 
Bamberg.  ^^ 

In  a  word,  I  see  enough  evidence  for  a  counter-hypothesis  to 
that  favored  by  Kohler.  He  would  arrange  the  monuments  in  a 
line  of  descent.  Not  denying  the  progress  of  the  art,  I  would 
also  argue  back  from  both  the  script  and  the  illumination  of 
these  books  to  models  with  at  least  the  varied  display  of  adorn- 
ment that  they  possess.  Two  styles  flourished  at  St.  Martin's 
in  both  illumination  and  script  under  Alcuin's  guidance.  The 
same  two  may  well  have  been  cultivated,  with  less  perfection 
probably,  at  Marmoutier.  Both  styles  could  be  set  forth  with 
elegance  both  in  Alcuin's  day  and  later.  Not  all  the  extant 
specimens  of  either  the  earlier  or  the  later  period  give  a  com- 
plete idea  of  what  Alcuin's  Bible  was  like.  A  fascinating  and 
venturesome  task  remains,  namely  to  reconstruct  its  general 
features  from  the  monuments  transmitted  to  our  day.^^ 

3.  Adalhardus 

Kohler  has  mapped  out  a  transitional  period  in  the  history  of 
the  art  of  the  books,  as  I  have  for  that  of  the  script.  The  dif- 
ference is  one  of  time.  I  find  the  marks  of  transition  in  the 
years  c.  820-835,  and  he  in  the  years  834-843,  the  primacy  of 
Adalhardus. 

On  the  Bible  of  Rorigo  (B.  N.  lat.  3)  we  differ  little  if  at  all. 
External  clues  help  to  substantiate  the  date  that  he  sets,  c.  835. 

^^  The  Basel  Bible,  we  may  note,  does  not  in  its  fragmentary  condition  offer  a 
chance  for  comparison  with  the  Bibles  here  discussed,  with  the  single  exception  of  B.  N. 
lat.  11514.  What  common  ground  is  there  covered  shows  no  coincidences  in  quire- 
contents.  This  lack  of  data  is  no  disproof  of  the  assumption,  if  we  care  to  make  it,  that 
this  book  too  was  written  at  Marmoutier. 

^^  Kohler  (p.  87)  admits  the  possibility  that  alongside  the  ornamentation  that  he 
calls  Alcuinian  another  style,  "reichere,  prachtigere,"  may  have  been  in  vogue,  but 
declares  that  there  are  no  proofs  of  its  existence.  I  hope  that  the  facts  which  I  have  al- 
ready presented  and  those  to  which  I  am  coming  will  at  least  make  clear  that  the  ques- 
tion deserves  further  investigation. 
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He  puts  it  after  B.  N.  lat.  250,  and  so  do  I.  He  finds  in  it  an 
execution  inferior  to  that  of  B.  N.  lat.  250  ^^  and  certain  rever- 
sions to  a  more  ancient  style  ^^  —  a  principle  that  I  am  ever 
ready  to  accept.  One  minor,  but  important,  detail  is  the  illu- 
mination of  the  initial  A^  in  Novum  opus,  the  beginning  of  St. 
Jerome's  letter  to  Damasus  instead  of  the  5  in  Beato  Pajpae  of  the 
salutation. ^^  I  note  in  passing  that  A^,  not  B,  is  thus  singled  out 
for  distinction  in  Harley  2790,^^  to  which  I  was  inclined,  and  am 
now  still  more  inclined,  to  assign  a  late  date  (though  not  so  late 
as  the  date  of  the  Bible  of  Rorigo)  among  the  books  of  the  Em- 
bellished Merovingian  Style. 

Likewise  on  the  Gospels  of  St.  Gozlin  at  Nancy  our  judgments 
are  not  greatly  diverse.  Both  of  us  would  put  it  before  the 
Bible  of  Rorigo.  ^^  The  canon  tables  are  near  to  the  Fridugisus 
group. ^°°  It  is  a  mate  for  the  Bible  of  Rorigo  in  the  elaborate 
use  of  gold  and  silver,^^^  and  the  art  is  in  general  most  pleasing, 
as  in  the  exquisite  vine,  with  leaves  and  clusters  alternating, ^^^ 
though  this  is  not  more  exquisite  than  the  vine  surrounding  the 
epitaph  of  Pope  Hadrian  sent  to  Rome  in  795  —  the  designs  of 
the  two  are  somewhat  similar. ^^^  iV  is  illuminated  instead  of  B 
in  St.  Jerome's  letter;  this  book  has  anticipated  the  Bible  of 
Rorigo  in  this  device.^^^  Novelties  there  are.  Leaves  break  out 
from  the  middle  or  the  ends  of  shafts,  as  though  Aaron's  rod 
were  blossoming  again.^^^  I  likened  the  script  to  that  of  Adal- 
baldus,  forgetting  that  Berger  had  noted  this  resemblance.^^^ 

A  turning-point  in  the  art  of  Tours  is  marked  by  the  Grand- 

95  P.  173.  96  p.  168.  97  p,  168. 

98  On  fol.  2^  (not  reproduced  by  either  K  or  R),  beato  is  the  first  word  of  the  third 
line  of  the  heading,  which  is  in  faded  red  majuscules  of  the  mixed  sort  appropriate  for  the 
Embellished  Merovingian  Style.  The  B  is  larger  than  the  other  majuscules  in  the  line, 
as  is  the  initial  P  of  praefatio  in  the  first.  The  N  introducing  the  first  line  of  the  text 
is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  P  or  the  B.  Like  them  it  is  a  single  letter  in  red,  with  the 
finials  and  forkings  characteristic  of  the  Embellished  Merovingian  Style. 

99  P.  183.  100  Pp.  181,  186. 
"1  P.  182.  102  X,  37b. 

103  See  above,  p.  337.  lo^  p,  i85. 

105  E.  g.  K,  38c,  e.  Compare  also  the  T  (K,  37c;  R,  XCIX)  with  the  simpler  sort  of 
the  same  design  in  Bern  165  (K,  31g;  R,  LXXVI). 

106  Histoire  de  la  Vulgate,  p.  249:  "mais  s'ils  [les  Evangiles  de  saint  Gauzelin] 
n'ont  pas  ete  ecrits  de  sa  main,  ils  sont  certainement  I'oeuvre  d'un  de  ses  meilleurs  dis- 
ciples." 
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val  Bible.  The  ornamentation  in  the  latter  is  separated  from 
that  in  the  Rorigo  Bible  ''wie  durch  eine  Kluft.''  ^^^  The  initials 
continue  the  progress  made  by  B.  N.  lat.  274  and  the  Wolfen- 
buttel  Gospels  in  introducing  'movement'  into  the  traditional 
designs,  and  offer  a  basis  for  a  still  more  skilful  adaptation  of  the 
precious  metals  to  letter-forms. ^^^  The  presence  of  a  great  artist 
is  apparent,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  School  of  Tours  in  the 
development  of  European  painting  is,  for  a  while,  assured.^^^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  canon  tables  and  the  concordance  tables 
are  not  so  satisfactory.  They  reflect  the  early  years  of  Adalhar- 
dus's  primacy. ^^^  The  evidence  of  the  text  also  indicates  this 
earlier  period. ^^^ 

The  problem  thus  raised  is  solved  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the 
text  of  the  book,  along  with  the  canon  tables  and  concordance 
tables  is  earlier  than  the  initials,  which  replace  the  original  set. 
On  this  point  Kohler  accepts  my  statement,  as  he  has  had  no 
chance  to  reexamine  the  book  since  1911.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  himself  may  give  all  parts  of  the  illumination  the  scrutiny  for 
which  he  calls. ^^^  I  am  sure  that  so  far  as  the  initials  are  con- 
cerned, the  history  of  the  ornamentation  is  as  follows.  The 
original  volume  had  been  furnished  with  red  or  red-and-black 
headings  with  simple  initials  in  red  and  with  spaces  left  for  more 
elaborate  initials  to  be  added  by  the  illuminator;  what  sort  he 
intended  we  can  only  guess.  The  artist,  the  very  great  artist, 
who  made  over  the  book  either  introduced  his  own  inventions 
when  he  found  space  left,  or  erased  the  red  initials  already  there, 
or  added  various  embellishments  to  these  initials,  or  left  them 
as  they  were.  I  cannot  go  into  details  at  this  point;  I  may  refer 
the  reader  to  a  few  cases  in  Kohler's  plate  in  which  the  letter  is 
not  well  adjusted  to  the  space  left  for  it.^^^  Of  special  impor- 
tance is  the  illumination  of  the  B  and  not  the  N  in  St.  Jerome's 
letter  to  Pope  Damasus  on  fol.  349  (not  in  K  or  R).  The  scribe 
had  left  space  for  a  B  in  accordance  with  the  earlier  practice.  If 
the  illuminator  had  had  a  chance  to  follow  the  custom  of  his 

107  p.  206.  108  Pp.  202,  207  f.  109  p,  2O8.  11°  Pp.  195,  197. 

Ill  P.  195.     See  below,  p.  390,  n.  285.  112  Pp.  194,  198,  n.  1. 

11^  K,  45e,  46e,  and  44c,  where  the  later  illuminator  made  a  ligature  of  L  and  I,  not 
noticing  that  the  I  had  already  been  included  in  the  rest  of  the  word  (l)iber. 
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day,  he  would  doubtless  have  selected  N  not  B  for  ornamenta- 
tion.^^'* In  short,  the  palaeography  of  this  important  book  would 
indicate  that  it  was  written,  as  I  maintained, ^^^  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  primacy  of  Fridugisus,  and  that  later,  under  Adal- 
hardus,  or  possibly  even  as  late  as  Vivian's  time,  the  ornamen- 
tation was  supplemented  or  improved  by  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  in  the  history  of  the  School  of  Tours. 

J/..    The  Bible  of  Bamberg 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  Bamberg  Bible  and  the  group  to 
which  it  belongs,  assigned  by  Kohler  to  the  period  of  Adalhar- 
dus.  He  passes  an  adverse  judgment  on  the  character  of  the 
script,  which  is  the  work  of  various  hands.  It  begins  in  a  regu- 
lar fashion,  but  quickly  becomes  careless  and  falls  into  prac- 
tices characteristic  of  the  time  of  Fridugisus.  Ligatures,  open  a, 
and  abbreviations  are  found  in  little  nests,  then  disappear,  then 
occur  for  considerable  stretches,  without  coinciding  with  a 
change  of  hands.  Such  quality  signij&es  inferior  workmanship 
rather  than  an  early  date.  There  is  something  provincial  about 
it.   It  does  not  look  like  the  product  of  a  great  scrip torium.^^^ 

This  is  a  partly  true,  partly  belittling,  account  of  the  script  of 
the  Bamberg  Book.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  hands,  but  I  distinguished  at  least  four,  all  in 
the  Regular  Style  except  Hand  B;  one  of  them  (Hand  A)  is  of 
marked  elegance.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  tell  where  one  hand 
ends  and  another  begins.  One  hand  only,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion went,  employs  the  old  cursive  traits  systematically,  Hand 
B.  This  hand,  of  a  graceful  character,  likewise  corrects  the 
book,  sometimes  erasing  passages  to  include  in  rewriting  them 
lines  omitted  by  the  scribe.  There  are  also  various  substitute 
hands  that  write  shorter  stretches  than  usual.  Their  work  and 
the  corrections  of  Hand  B  are  apparently  the  *  nests '  to  which 
Kohler  refers. 

Now  there  is  nothing  peculiar  or  provincial  about  such  a  per- 
formance.   If  the  reader  will  glance  at  the  specimens  exhibited 

"4  See  above,  p.  354.  "^  Survey,  p.  136. 

"6  P.  211. 
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in  our  plates  ^^^  or  those  of  Chroust,"^  he  will  find  enough  evi- 
dence for  corroboration  of  the  view  heretofore  current  that  the 
Bamberg  Bible  is  one  of  the  great  and  typical  books  of  Tours. 
We  must  add  that  the  reform  achieved  by  Alcuin  could  not  be 
put  into  execution  at  a  stroke.  The  habits  of  some  scribes, 
particularly  the  older  brethren,  could  not  be  changed  over 
night.  The  Embellished  Merovingian  Style  was  still  practised, 
and  indeed  one  and  the  same  book  could  show  the  presence  of 
both  manners. ^^^  Further,  the  earlier  books  that  in  general  are 
of  the  Regular  Style  often  contain  not  a  few  hands  that  still 
allow  the  old  cursive  traits. ^^°  In  fact,  the  presence  of  these 
lingering  pre-alcuinian  habits  is  evidence  for  dating  a  book 
fairly  near  to  Alcuin 's  time.  They  appear  only  sporadically  in 
the  books  that  I  have  included  in  Period  V  and  are  mere  freaks 
in  the  books  of  the  Mid-century,  often  deriving,  when  they 
occur,  from  the  earlier  original  copied  by  the  scribe.  Here,  then, 
are  three  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Regular  Style  of  Tours,  so 
far  as  cursive  traits  are  concerned : 

(1)  Cursive  traits  still  systematically  used  by  certain  hands. 

(2)  Cursive  traits  only  occasionally  used. 

(3)  Cursive  traits  very  rarely  used. 

Clearly  the  Bamberg  Bible,  judged  by  its  script  alone,  belongs 
in  the  first  of  these  classes.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  imagine  it 
as  a  coeval  of  the  Bible  of  Grandval,  the  Bible  of  Rorigo,  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Gozlin,  or  those  of  Leningrad.  The  execution  is 
better  than  that  of  B.  N.  lat.  68  and  the  others  of  that  group. 
It  is  earlier  than  the  Bible  of  Bern,  which  has  few  cursive  traits 
and  shows  the  New  Style  ruling.  Its  nearest  relative  is  the 
Bible  of  Zurich.121 

The  kinship  between  the  Bibles  of  Bamberg  and  Zurich  is 
made  clear  by  Kohler  in  his  discussion  of  the  prefatory  matter 
that  they  contain.  First  we  find  the  immortal  letter  of  St. 
Jerome  to  Paulinus   (beginning  with  the  words  Frater  Am- 

"7  K,  58;  R,  LIX.  "^  Mon.  Pal.,  Series  I,  xviii,  Taf.  2-5. 

1"  Survey,  p.  47.  120  ibj^j  p  49 

^21  Kohler  (p.  209)  speaks  of  the  doubts  raised  "von  Palaographen "  against  a  dating 
of  Bamb.  in  Alcuin's  time.  This  is  too  sweeping  a  statement.  Some  palaeographers 
would  not  date  it  so  early,  and  some  would.   See  above,  p.  336,  n.  8. 
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hrosius)  ^^^  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Then  comes  Alcuin's 
poem  on  the  books  of  the  Bible  and  his  edition  of  them,  with  the 
request  for  a  prayer  in  his  behalf.  Finally,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  regular  quaternion,  we  have  St.  Jerome's  letter  to  Pope 
Damasus. 

In  the  Bamberg  Bible,  the  lines  on  Alcuin  as  the  director  of 
the  copying  of  the  text  are  accompanied  by  a  gold  medallion 
containing  a  face  adorned  with  a  halo  and  designated  as  al- 
cviNVS  ABBA.  I  argucd  that  the  appearance  of  such  a  sanctified 
likeness  of  the  modest  levite  of  St.  Martin's  bespoke  a  date  not 
contemporary  with  Alcuin  and  not  too  remote  from  his  life- 
time.^^^  In  view  of  Kohler's  remarks  on  a  similar  glorification 
of  the  Abbot  Raganaldus  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Autun,  which 
was  written  during  his  lifetime/^^  I  am  prepared  for  the  possi- 
bility that  the  illuminator  slipped  in  such  a  medallion  while 
Alcuin  was  alive  (with  many  protests  from  Alcuin  when  he 
found  it)  —  and  I  am  also  prepared  to  abide  by  my  first  opinion. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  accept  Kohler's  demonstration  that  the 
poem  of  Alcuin  originally  headed  the  edition  and  that  therefore 
the  letter  to  Paulinus  was  added  subsequently. ^^^  The  poem, 
indeed,  as  a  metrical  table  of  contents,  would  make  an  admir- 
able beginning  of  the  work.  But  St.  Jerome's  letter,  which 
treats  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  general  and  not  of  his  own 
translation,  also  makes  a  good  beginning.  It  would  be  char- 
acteristic of  Alcuin's  modesty  to  select  that  to  go  first  and  then 
to  proclaim  his  own  performance. 

It  is  not,  then,  coincidence  in  an  erroneous  arrangement,  or 
an  arrangement  proving  the  letter  to  Paulinus  a  later  feature  of 
the  Alcuinian  Bibles,  that  proves  the  derivation  of  the  books  of 
Zurich  and  of  Bamberg  from  a  common  source.  That  is  fur- 
nished, in  the  first  place,  by  the  coincidence  in  quire-contents. 
This  coincidence  is  not  so  frequent  as  in  the  books  discussed 
above,^^^  but  it  is  none  the  less  significant.  In  both  manuscripts 
the  letter  to  Paulinus  and  Alcuin's  poem  occupy  the  first  gather- 
ing, which  in  both  cases  is  irregular.  In  Zur.  a  double  leaf  is 
combined  with  two  leaves,  in  Bamb.  with  three.  Both  begin  the 

^22  The  letter  is  not  addressed  to  this  Ambrosius,  as  Kohler  impHes  (p.  209). 
123  Survey,  p.  118.  ^24  p.  gjo.  125  Pp,  goO  f.  ^^e  pp,  350  f. 
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second  gathering  with  the  letter  to  Damasus,  and  both  end 
quire  XII  with  Ruth,  Zur.  on  fol.  92^  and  Bamb.  on  fol.  94^. 
The  script-space  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  in  both 
manuscripts,^^"  and  the  number  of  lines  on  a  page  would  average 
about  the  same.^^^  The  extra  leaf  in  the  first  gathering  ^^^  and 
that  inserted  for  the  picture  in  Genesis  (fol.  7)  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  leaves  used  for  the  text  through 
Ruth.  The  gatherings  employed,  quaternion  in  both  cases,  are 
the  same  in  number.  The  coincidence  shows  that  both  manu- 
scripts were  derived  from  an  original  that  used  twelve  qua- 
ternions for  the  text  from  St.  Jerome's  letter  to  Pope  Damasus 
through  Ruth,  and  that  in  both  cases  the  parchment  was 
planned  to  conform. ^^°  Alcuin's  own  copy  may  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  just  this  fashion.  The  basic  text  which  he  edited 
would  have  begun  with  a  title  and  the  letter  to  Damasus.  For 
convenience  in  planning  the  assignments  for  copying,  Alcuin 
would  most  naturally  begin  the  first  regular  quaternion  in  the 
same  way  and  add  in  an  imperfect  gathering  his  prefatory  poem 
with  the  letter  to  Paulinus  before  it.  That  would  make  it  easy 
for  such  a  gathering  to  get  lost,  as  may  be  the  case  in  the  various 
Bibles  that  do  not  contain  Alcuin's  poem  or  the  letter  to  Pau- 
linus. ^^^ 

The  kinship  of  Zur.  and  Bamb.  indicated  by  the  similar 
planning  of  their  contents  will  become  clearer  still  when  the 
character  of  their  texts  is  considered.^^^  Waiving  that  point  for 

127  Bamb.  356  X  116  in  a  column;  Ziir.  362  X  112. 

128  Bamb.  50  and  51  (45,  46,  47,  48,  49);  Ziir.  50  (49). 

129  Ziir.  uses  fol.  4^  for  the  poem,  but  Bamb.  inserts  a  special  leaf  for  it. 

1^°  In  the  subsequent  parts  of  these  Bibles,  so  far  as  I  have  examined,  one  may  note 
the  planning  of  the  same  matter,  but  with  more  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Ziir.  to  fit 
an  important  ending  in  the  text  to  the  close  of  a  quaternion.  Thus  we  find  Kings  ending 
quire  XVII  on  fol.  134^,  since  foil.  129-130  were  added  in  the  middle  of  the  gathering, 
making  it  a  quinion,  in  order  to  end  the  book  with  the  gathering.  In  Bamb.  the  text 
runs  on  into  quire  XVIII  and  ends  on  fol.  136^.  In  the  same  way  in  Ziir.  Daniel  ends 
quire  XXV  on  fol.  198"^,  while  in  Bamb.  it  runs  on  into  quire  XXVI.  After  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  matter  has  thus  been  altered  in  the  two  manuscripts,  we  should  probably  not 
expect  to  find  further  coincidence. 

1^1  Such,  for  example,  as  the  Bern  Bible.  This  book  has  not  quite  the  same  script- 
space  (382  X  130  in  a  column)  but  the  number  of  lines  is  virtually  the  same,  51  (52). 
The  planning  of  the  matter  is  obviously  not  the  same  as  in  Ziir.  and  Bamb.  Ruth  does 
not  end  quire  XII  but  comes  to  a  close  in  quire  X,  fol.  75'',  Kings  beginning  on  fol.  75^. 

132  See  below,  pp.  389  f. 
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the  moment,  we  may  next  consider  the  illumination  of  Bamb. 
in  the  light  of  Kohler's  fresh  analysis.  He  gives  good  reason  for 
regarding  some  features  of  the  art  of  the  book  as  late  —  as  late 
as  the  primacy  of  Adalhardus  by  his  reckoning.  In  the  use  of 
frames,  for  instance,  he  can  point  to  a  progress  from  Zur.  to 
Ror.  to  Grandv.,  and  plausibly  sets  Bamb.  with  Grandv.  at  the 
end  of  this  development. ^^^  At  the  same  time,  though  the  art  of 
Bamb.  is  late  and  derived  from  late  models,  it  is  crude  and  unin- 
telligent in  its  imitation.  For  instance,  the  treatment  of  the 
border  that  surrounds  the  titlepage,  with  its  lettering  of  gold  and 
silver  on  purple  bands,  is  '' summarisch  und  willkurlich'' \  the 
adaptation  of  the  interlacing  to  the  border  is  far  less  effectively 
done  than  in  London,  Add.  11848,  a  book  of  Fridugisus.^^^ 
Similarly  the  frame  about  the  picture  on  Genesis  (fol.  1"")  sug- 
gests motives  of  Adalhard's  time  clumsily  carried  out.  The 
initials  are  of  various  sorts,  some  simply  done  in  brown  or  red, 
some  drawn  in  red  and  treated  in  color,  some  decorated  also 
with  gold  and  silver.  They  both  suggest  such  books  as  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Gozlin  and  B.  N.  lat.  250  ^^^  and  yet  show  a  cer- 
tain retrogression  called  '* eineVereinfachung  undVerarmung,'''^^^ 
Similarly  the  canon  tables  recall  the  previous  types,  but  are  too 
schematic,  with  no  inventiveness  display ed.^^^  In  short,  the 
illumination  should  be  dated  in  the  period  of  Adalhardus  later 
than  the  Grandval  Bible. ^^^  It  is  of  an  inferior  character,  not  up 
to  the  standard  of  a  great  scriptorium. 

I  will  leave  to  experts  in  the  history  of  illumination  the  qual- 
ity of  that  displayed  in  the  Bamberg  Bible.    Rather  I  would 
raise  the  suspicion,  prompted  by  some  of  Kohler's  remarks  about 
the  '^Vereinjachung  und  Verarmung''  of  its  art,  that  there  may 
be  something  ancient  about  it.    For  instance,  one  of  Kohler's 
plates  ^^^  displays  the  fact,  though  he  does  not  mention  it,  that 
the  letter  illuminated  at  the  beginning  of  St.  Jerome's  letter  to 
Damasus  on  the  Gospels  is  B  and  not  A^.^^^   I  also  find  speci- 
es p.  211.  134  p.  212.  135  P.  215. 
136  p  222.                                        ^^  P.  224.  "8  P.  226. 
"9  K,  58g. 

^^•^  See  above,  p.  354.   I  note  incidentally  that  B  not  N  is  illuminated  in  Bern  4, 
fol.  83'. 
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mens  of  what  is  at  least  close  to  the  intermittent  type  of  inter- 
laces which  is  said  not  to  occur  in  the  book.^'*^ 

So  startling  is  the  deviation  in  the  Bamberg  Bible  and  its 
group  from  the  normal  progress  of  illumination  under  Adalhar- 
dus  that  Kohler  thinks  momentarily  of  the  development  of  two 
different  styles  simultaneously  flourishing  under  two  different 
magistri  scholae}^'^  Such,  however,  is  the  ''  Armut  und  Elnfor- 
migkeiV  of  the  Bamberg  style  that  it  could  hardly  have  been 
cultivated  at  St.  Martin's.  Marmoutier  opens  its  hospitable 
doors  and  the  problem  is  solved.  Thereby  is  averted  another 
attack  of  the  adversary,  who  might  point  out  that  the  text 
represented  by  the  Bamberg  group  is  not  the  revision  made 
according  to  Kohler  under  Adalhardus  but  the  ancient  Al- 
cuinian  form.^^^  Now  since  the  group  must  be  later  than  the 
acknowledged  books  of  Adalhardus's  time,^^^  this  presentation 
of  the  old-fashioned  text  is  a  protest  against  the  innovation. 
Back  to  Alcuin!  And  let  us  fly  our  banner  in  the  face  of  the 
world  by  putting  the  Master's  image  in  a  medallion  —  yes,  with 
a  halo  about  his  head!  ^^^  This  is  an  interesting  episode  —  if 
we  are  driven  to  accept  it  —  that  brightens  the  history  of 
textual  criticism.  Kohler  points  out  that  a  give-and-take  be- 
tween St.  Martin's  and  Marmoutier  would  be  natural  enough 
at  the  time,  since  Adalhardus  was  abbot  of  them  both.  He  was 
a  broad-minded  man,  we  may  add,  encouraging  the  new  idea  in 
one  of  his  institutions  and  the  old  in  the  other. 

Clearly  all  this  is  in  the  domain  of  hypothesis,  not  to  say  airy 
fancy.  I  would  submit,  in  contrast,  another  hypothesis,  for 
which,  I  believe,  there  is  more  evidence.  In  its  palaeography, 
the  book  clearly  belongs  in  the  first  of  the  periods  outlined 
above. ^^^  Some  features  of  its  illumination  are  clearly  as  late  as 
Adalhardus,  and  yet,  as  Kohler  demonstrates,  it  is  hard  to  ad- 
just the  book  to  the  development  of  the  art  of  Tours  at  that 

"1  p.  217.  In  V,  fol.  39^;  in  H,  fol.  175^;  in  A,  fol.  192^.  For  touches  of  this  design 
see  K,  58k  and  1.  The  spaces  between  the  interlaces  are  clear  enough  in  the  photographs. 
Here  is  a  delicate  point  where  art  no  less  than  palaeography  needs  life-size  reproduc- 
tions. 

142  p.  231.  143  p.  232,  and  see  below,  p.  389. 

144  p  232:  "dariiber  lassen  Palaographie  und  Ausstattung  keinen  Zweifel." 

145  p.  233.  "6  p,  357, 
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time.  Other  features  of  the  illumination  seem  early.  The  solu- 
tion that  I  would  propose  is  that  the  Bible  of  Bamberg,  like  the 
Grandval  Bible,  was  somewhat  made  over  by  a  later  illumina- 
tor. The  pictures,  on  inserted  leaves,  might  have  been  later  in- 
sertions, and  the  prefatory  matter  in  the  initial  leaves  might 
have  replaced  a  simpler  style.  I  shall  have  to  present  a  number 
of  minutiae  to  make  this  point  clear. 

The  five  prefatory  leaves  are  thus  arranged : 

1  2+3+44-5 

Fol.  I'"  is  pasted  to  the  cover.  Fol.  5,  containing  the  poem,  with 
the  medallion,  might  have  replaced  a  leaf  containing  the  same 
text  less  elaborately  presented.  The  title  in  gold  and  silver  let- 
ters on  purple  bands  surrounded  by  a  frame  appears  on  fol.  I''  — 
few  titles,  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  are  done  on  the  verso 
of  a  leaf.  I  shall  try  to  demonstrate  that  the  original  title  ac- 
companied the  large  initial  F  on  fol.  2^.  This  F  the  reader  may 
inspect  in  Kohler's  plate.^^^  The  space  left  by  the  scribe  was 
evidently  intended  for  an  F  of  other  dimensions,  like  that  in 
Angers  1-2,  fol.  104''.^^^  Here  the  part  of  the  shaft  below  the 
line  of  the  lower  bar  (part  A)  is  94  mm.  long,  and  the  part  above 
that  point  (part  B)  is  42  mm.  The  bars  themselves  are  only 
22  mm.  in  extent,  but  to  accommodate  the  flaring  half-palmette 
at  the  left  of  the  top  of  the  vertical  shaft  16  mm.  more  are  re- 
quired; the  total  width  of  the  letter  at  the  top  is  therefore 
38  mm.  At  the  base  of  the  rectangular  part  of  the  shaft  there 
are  half-palmettes  on  either  side,  making  the  width  of  the  letter 
there  33  mm.  Now  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  Bamberg 
F  and  the  original  space,  as  judged  by  Kohler's  reproduction, 
may  readily  be  ascertained. ^^^  It  happens  that  the  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  space  up  to  a  line  above  the  beginning  of 
the  uncial  text  measures  just  94  mm.  (part  A  in  the  Angers 
Bible).    If  we  slip  the  Angers  letter  into  that  space,  part  A  is 

147  K,  57e. 

148  R,  LXXXV.  2. 

149  In  the  present  case  we  do  not  need  the  actual  size  of  the  letter  to  be  sure  of  the 
facts,  since  we  are  dealing  with  proportions.  Occasions  might  well  arise,  however,  when 
the  exact  dimensions  would  be  necessary  to  know  —  another  argument  for  the  need  of 
life-size  reproductions  in  art  as  well  as  in  palaeography. 
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thus  neatly  fitted.  An  addition  of  42  mm.  (part  B)  would  take 
us  to  the  top  of  the  letter,  leaving  12  lines  from  there  to  the  top 
of  the  page.  From  the  vertical  column-line  at  the  left  to  the  left 
of  the  space  occupied  by  the  uncial  script  there  are  in  the  lower 
part  full  33  mm.  —  just  the  amount  necessary  for  the  width  of  a 
letter  of  the  Angers  type,  whatever  the  adornments  of  the  shaft 
in  its  lower  part.  The  twelve  lines  at  the  top  of  the  column, 
even  assuming  that  no  abbreviations  were  used,  would  amply 
accommodate  the  title  as  we  find  it  not  only  in  Bamb.  but  in 
Zur.: 

INCIPIT    EPISTOLA   SCI   HIERONIMI   AD    PAVLINVM 
PRESBYTERVM    DE    OMNIBVS    DIVINIS    HISTORIAE 

LIBRIS 

In  the  interstices  of  the  big  letter  there  would  be  ample  room 
for  the  remainder  of  the  two  opening  words : 

RATER   AMBROSIVS 

Now  the  space  at  the  top,  75  mm.  from  the  outer  vertical  line 
to  the  column  of  text,  is  more  than  sufiicient  for  an  initial  of  the 
type  of  the  Angers  letter.  Therefore  one  more  elaborate  than 
that  must  have  been  intended,  something  let  us  say,  like  that  in 
2;^j.  150  ^]^g  later  artist  was  accustomed  to  a  style  at  least  as 
ornate  as  that  of  the  Rorigo  Bible.  The  F  in  that  manuscript 
measures  in  Kohler's  plate  ^^^  148  X  68.  The  width,  therefore,  is 
.466  of  the  length.  In  the  Bamberg  Bible  the  space  that  had 
been  left  for  the  illuminator  is  198  X  75,  the  width  being  .375 
of  the  length.  This  width,  therefore,  is  not  large  enough  for  the 
bars  of  an  F  of  the  Rorigo  type.  To  produce  something  of  the 
same  effect  the  artist  cleverly  sweeps  the  volute  finials  down- 
wards at  some  length.  Similarly,  in  the  Rorigo  F  the  length  of 
the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  lower  bar  to  the  top  of  the  upper 
is  .432  of  the  length  of  the  entire  letter;  in  Bamb.  it  is  only  .378. 
The  artist  could  not  drop  the  lower  bar  any  further,  else  he 
would  have  interfered  with  the  symmetry  of  the  letter  as  a 
whole.   He  attained  something  of  the  character  of  the  Rorigo  F 


150 


I  regret  that  I  have  no  photograph  of  this  letter  in  Ziir.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
try  to  fit  it  into  the  space  in  the  Bamberg  book. 
"1  K,  33a. 
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by  filling  in  the  space  between  the  lower  bar  and  the  text  with 
branches.  There  was  thus  another  reason  for  the  volute  finial, 
to  provide  a  starting-point  for  the  branches.  For  the  sake  of 
balance  and  for  filling  the  space  similar  branches  were  attached 
to  the  finial  of  the  top  bar.  Finally,  this  helped  the  disposition 
of  the  lettering  attached  to  the  initial  (rater  ambrosivs), 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  swimming  in  a  sea  of  space. 
Such  work  seems  to  me  clever,  not  clumsy.  Confronted  by  the 
problem  of  setting  an  initial  of  one  type  into  a  space  intended 
for  one  of  another,  the  artist  has  solved  it  with  no  little  in- 
genuity. 

In  various  other  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  initial  that  is  now 
seen  in  Bamb.  was  not  of  the  kind  for  which  space  had  been  left. 
I  will  cite  only  two,  the  P  on  fol.  380^  ^^^  ^nd  the  B  {B  instead  of 
N)  on  fol.  334^  (K,  58  g)  —  the  B  intended  had  a  smaller  upper 
loop.^^^ 

I  would  present,  therefore,  as  a  rival  hypothesis  to  that  of 
Kohler  the  view  that  the  Bamberg  Bible  was  written  either  in 
Alcuin's  time  or  not  long  after  his  death.  Part  of  the  illumina- 
tion was  completed,  and  some  of  the  initials  planned  were  left 
undone.  A  later  artist,  either  at  the  end  of  Fridugisus's  regime 
or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Adalhardus,  supplied  the  missing 
letters  and,  in  general,  refurbished  the  book.  A  careful  scrutiny 
might  reveal  the  nature  of  his  alterations,  and  the  residue  could 
then  be  compared  with  the  ornamentation  of  the  Zurich  Bible 
in  an  endeavor  to  reconstruct  their  common  source.  That  they 
do  descend  from  a  common  source  is  admitted  by  Kohler.  He 
adds  that  the  original  of  Bamb.  was  not  necessarily  Alcuinian, 
but  rather  a  '^  Zwischenstufe  aus  jiingerer  ZeitJ'  ^^^  But  what  is 
the  evidence  for  that? 

The  manuscripts  grouped  by  Kohler  with  Bamb.  now  call  for 
a  word. 

The  Gospels  of  Basel  (Bas.  B)  I  examined  anew  in  the  sum- 

"2  R,  LIX.  1. 

1^3  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  the  two  forms  in  Carohngian  illu- 
mination. The  scanty  evidence  at  my  disposal  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
form  with  the  smaller  upper  loop  is  consistently  earlier  than  the  other. 

154  p.  210. 
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mer  of  1929  and  am  confident  that  the  palaeography  of  the 
book  places  it  in  Period  V,  somewhere  near  the  end  of  Fridu- 
gisus's  regime.  The  ornamentation  is  clearly  of  a  piece  with  the 
script.  Kohler  (p.  227)  states  that  "die  Schrift  ist  so  auffallig 
unsicher  und  unregelmassig,  wie  nirgends  sonst  in  einer  tu- 
ronischen  Handschrift."  I  confess  I  do  not  see  what  this  means; 
the  workmanship  seems  to  me  pleasing  and  smooth.  The  art  of 
the  canon  tables  is  clearly  related  to  that  of  Bamb.,  though  less 
elaborate.^^^  The  illumination  of  B  instead  of  N  in  St.  Jerome's 
letter  to  Damasus  on  the  gospels  ^^^  ought,  by  Kohler's  evidence, 
to  mark  a  book  as  earlier  than  the  Rorigo  Bible  and  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Gozlin.i" 

The  Gospels  of  Leningrad  (Len.),  if  I  may  judge  from  photo- 
graphs alone,  is  a  beautiful  book.  It  is  resplendent  in  silver  and 
gold.  Kohler  criticizes  its  art  for  a  certain  "  tfppigkeit/'^^^  and 
puts  it  after  Bamb.  in  point  of  date,  Bas.  B.  heading  this  little 
group.  I  am  inclined  on  the  basis  of  what  data  I  have  to  put  it 
in  Group  V. 

Vienna  468,  a  handsome  Martinellus,  is  in  both  script  and 
ornament  a  richer  book  than  Bamb.^^^  I  had  put  it  for  its 
palaeographical  traits  in  Period  V,  and  a  subsequent  examina- 
tion of  the  book  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Jones  confirms  this  estimate. 

B.  N.  lat.  10848,  another  Martinellus,  seemed  to  me  so  much 
simpler  in  the  character  of  its  script  that  I  assigned  it  to  Period 
IVb.  The  name  of  Landramnus  added  to  a  list  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Tours  marks  the  probable  bounds  for  the  date  of  this 
book,  c.  816-c.  835.^^°  I  tend  to  put  the  book  as  near  to  816  as 
possible,  and  Kohler  as  near  as  possible  to  837,  if  not  after  it.^^^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  books  grouped  with  the  Bam- 
berg Bible  belong  palaeographically  —  if  my  estimate  is  sound 
—  in  Period  V,  that  is,  the  latter  part  of  the  regime  of  Fridu- 

155  pp  227  f .   Still,  gold  and  silver  are  lavishly  used. 

156  Fol.  7^     Not  in  K  or  R. 
1"  See  above  pp.  354-356. 

158  P.  229. 

159  p.  229. 

160  Or  837.  I  will  not  dispute  Kohler's  assertion  (p.  230)  that  despite  the  apparent 
evidence  of  the  list,  the  date  might  have  been  after  837  (though  not  very  probably). 

161  Pp.  230  f . 
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gisus  from  about  820  on,  with  allowance  for  a  few  years,  per- 
haps, at  the  beginning  of  that  of  Adalhardus.  I  would,  therefore, 
assign  the  refurbishing  of  the  Bamberg  Bible  to  that  period  and 
not  to  some  later  time.  The  date  of  the  writing  of  the  book 
would  be  distinctly  earlier.  For  its  script  is  no  less  an  anomaly 
among  the  other  members  of  the  group  to  which  Kohler  assigns 
it  than  it  is  among  all  the  books  of  the  latter  part  of  Fridu- 
gisus's  regime  or  any  part  of  that  of  Adalhardus.  So,  even  if  we 
transfer  the  group  bodily  to  Marmoutier,  the  palaeography  of 
the  Bamberg  Bible,  if  dated  so  late,  will  remain  the  same  prob- 
lem as  before. 

A  book  of  the  period  of  Fridugisus,  the  Stuttgart  Gospels, 
was  formerly  associated  by  Kohler  with  the  Bamberg  group. ^^^ 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  whatever  the  fine  distinctions  that 
led  him  ultimately  to  separate  the  two,  they  should  be  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  a  larger  inclusiveness.  Not  that  these  dis- 
tinctions should  not  be  made,  and  regarded  as  essential  criteria 
of  the  Bamberg  group,  but  that  we  should  admit  that  the  same 
scriptorium  in  the  same  period  could  cultivate  different  styles. 

5.    Vivian  {8 Jf 5-8 51)  and  the  Rest  of  the  Century 

On  the  splendid  art  of  the  mid-century  at  Tours,  there  are 
few  issues  to  embroil  us.  The  Sacramentary  of  Autun,  written 
in  honor  of  Raganaldus,  abbot  of  Marmoutier,  I  always  sup- 
posed was  a  product  of  that  monastery.  Its  date  at  any  rate 
may  be  set  within  narrow  limits,  since  Raganaldus  was  abbot 
from  843  to  846.  Its  art,  Kohler  finds,  continues  the  tradition 
represented  by  B.  N.  lat.  274,  the  Wolfenbiittel  Gospels,  and  the 
Rorigo  and  the  Grandval  Bibles. ^^^  Just  as  clearly  it  does  not 
reflect  the  style  of  the  Bamberg  group. ^^^  Inasmuch  as  the 
Bamberg  group  has  been  transferred  by  Kohler  to  Marmoutier, 
it  becomes  natural  for  two  reasons  to  surmise  that  the  Sacra- 
mentary was  done  at  St.  Martin's.  I  think,  rather,  that  I 
should  not  disturb  the  Bamberg  group,  and  while  admitting 
that  the  Sacramentary  might  have  been  a  present  from  St.  Mar- 
tin's to  Marmoutier,  abide  by  the  traditional  view  that  it  was 

162  Survey,  p.  149.  ^^  P.  247.  i64  p.  248. 
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done  at  the  latter  scriptorium.  The  use  of  t,  as  well  as  t  for  tur 
indicates,  I  ventured  to  state,^^^  that  it  took  Marmoutier  a 
longer  time  than  St.  Martin's  to  abandon  the  earlier  symbol  of 
abbreviation.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  scribe  retained 
it  from  an  earlier  text.  The  matter  must  be  left  uncertain  till 
we  know  more  about  Marmoutier. 

In  the  First  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald  (B.  N.  lat.  1)  Kohler 
finds  the  supreme  achievement  of  Tours  in  the  making  of 
Bibles  —  ''die  reife  und  letzte  Frucht."  ^^^  The  date  is  reasoned 
out  more  precisely  than  ever  before  as  846,^^^  and  a  good  argu- 
ment is  put  up  against  those  who  would  assign  the  book  to 
Marmoutier. ^^^  Not  only  is  its  art  exquisite,  but  it  resumes  all 
that  had  been  done  in  the  different  styles  of  Tours. ^^^  Even  the 
Bamberg  manner  is  at  last  combined,  and  harmonized,  with  the 
other  varieties.  Despite  its  excellence,  this  Bible  was  done  in  a 
hurry  for  a  special  purpose.  Many  artists,  old  and  young,  con- 
tributed to  the  work,  some  perhaps  coming  over  from  Mar- 
moutier.^^^  It  is  they,  I  take  it,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  performance.^^^  In  the  script  I  was  able  to 
distinguish  at  least  six  hands  —  hands  are  hard  to  distinguish 
in  the  Perfected  Style,  to  which  many  had  been  more  and  more 
exactly  trained  —  and  against  those  who  think  the  book  might 
have  been  started  under  Alcuin  I  maintained  that  it  is  all  of  a 
piece. ^^^  Our  estimate,  therefore,  agrees  on  this  point,  save  that 
I  should  not  incommode  the  artists  of  Marmoutier.  One  would 
have  to  get  them  across  the  river,  to  be  sure,  if  the  Bamberg 
manner  had  never  been  practised  at  St.  Martin's.  I  prefer  to 
believe  that  it  had  been  going  on  there  side  by  side  with  other 
tendencies,  and  that  now  for  the  first  time,  just  as  Kohler  says, 
all  hands  and  all  styles  joined  in  a  great  and  successful  effort  to 
produce  a  masterpiece  in  a  comparatively  short  stretch  of  time. 
Of  course  the  writing  of  the  book,  especially  if  no  more  than 
half-a-dozen  scribes  did  it,  might  have  been  begun  a  year  or  two 
before,  with  a  present  in  mind  for  whatever  monarch  in  those 
troublous  times  it  was  most  advisable  to  propitiate.  A  goodly 
part  of  the  ornamentation  might  also  have  been  finished.    It 

165  Survey,  p.  150.  ^^  P.  251.  1^7  p^  240.  i^s  pp  238-240. 

169  P.  251.  170  P.  252.  "1  P.  251.  1^2  Survey,  pp.  155  f. 
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would  not  have  taken  very  long  to  add  the  parts  that  pertained 
especially  to  Charles  the  Bald. 

It  was  Traube  who  expressed  the  view  that  this  Bible  and  the 
Grand val  book  were  copied  from  the  same  ancient  source. ^^^ 
This  remark  perhaps  applies  to  the  pictures  rather  than  the 
script,  and  yet  one  sign  of  antiquity  is  possibly  the  very  rare 
appearance  of  t  instead  of  t.^^^  We  must  be  cautious  in  this 
matter,^^^  and  yet  when  it  is  clear  from  the  multitude  of  in- 
stances of  {  that  the  scribes  of  this  Bible  have  no  habit  of  oc- 
casional deviation  into  t,  it  is  most  natural  to  think  that  its  rare 
appearance  betokens  the  use  of  one  of  the  earlier  books  of  Tours 
that  had  been  supplied  with  the  variants  of  the  newer  text 
adopted  systematically  in  B.  N.  lat.  1.  Of  especial  significance 
is  its  solitary  appearance  in  the  title,  in  rustic  capitals,  of  a 
picture. ^"^^  A  codex  of  the  Roman  empire  would  hardly  have 
had  this  abbreviation.  The  original  of  the  present  picture,  on 
the  career  of  St.  Paul,  would  more  probably  be  some  book  of 
the  earlier,  perhaps  Alcuinian,  period  which  itself  was  copied 
from  an  ancient  source.  This  possibility  is  perhaps  strength- 
ened by  the  unexpected  illumination  of  B  and  not  N  in  St. 
Jerome's  letter  to  Damasus.^^^ 

If  now,  with  this  splendid  monument  before  us,  we  glance 
back  at  what  preceded  it,  we  note  various  worthy  predecessors 
among  the  books  of  Fridugisus  and  Adalhardus  —  including,  I 
should  say,  the  members  of  the  Bamberg  group.  But  once  more, 
in  view  of  the  steady  progress  of  the  script  to  the  Perfected 
Form  best  illustrated  in  the  Vivian  Bible,  it  seems  less  and  less 
possible  to  locate  the  script  of  the  Bible  of  Bamberg  at  the  end 
of  the  regime  of  Adalhardus,  only  a  few  years  before  the  Vivian 
Bible  was  begun. 

Another  book  of  Bamberg  assigned  by  Kohler  to  this  period 
is  the  Arithmetica  of  Boethius,  likewise  a  present  to  Charles  the 
Bald.    Kohler's  enthusiastic  description  of  this  unique  book  is 

173  Neues  Archiv,  XXVII,  1901,  264-285. 

17^  Foil.  238  and  239  are  the  only  pages  on  which  I  noticed  t  in  the  text  —  once  on 
each  page. 

"^  See  above,  p.  367. 

176  K,  74. 

177  Fol.  324^;  R,  CXXXI.  2;  not  in  K. 
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amply  justified. ^^^  The  grace  and  humor  that  went  into  the 
making  of  what  is  rather  a  bestiary  than  a  textbook  cannot  be 
appreciated  by  one  who  has  not  seen  the  volume  itself.  The 
palaeographical  traits  of  the  book  induced  me  to  put  it,  despite 
its  exquisite  art,  in  the  closing  years  of  Fridugisus  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  regime  of  his  predecessor. ^^^  It  was  presented  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  is  saluted  in  a  dedicatory  poem  as 
Caesar  and  who  bears  the  invincible  name  of  his  grandfather  — 

Invicto  pollens  nomine  Caesar  avi. 

Kohler  ^^°  selects  838  as  the  first  possible  date  when  Charles 
could  have  received  such  a  present  from  St.  Martin's,  since  he 
was  not  crowned  until  that  year  and  not  till  then  did  the  lower 
region  of  the  Loire,  to  which  Tours  belonged,  become  a  part  of 
his  domain. 

I  am  not  sure  that  a  present  to  Charles  might  not  have  been 
in  order  before  that  time.  In  831,  Queen  Judith,  his  mother,  the 
femina  quaerenda  of  the  day,  emerged  triumphantly  from  the 
convent  to  which  she  had  been  relegated  and  humbled  Lothair 
by  having  her  son  proclaimed  rex.^^^  A  moment  like  that  would 
have  been  an  auspicious  one  for  a  monastery  that  sided  with 
Queen  Judith  to  express  by  this  gift  to  her  boy  its  gratification 
at  her  victory.  We  do  not  know  enough  about  the  complicated 
history  of  the  times  to  specify  the  only  date  at  which  this  sump- 
tuous copy  of  Boethius  could  have  been  presented  to  the  youth- 
ful monarch.  If  832  was  the  year,  he  was  nine  years  old  at  the 
time,  having  been  born  in  823.  The  date  843  suggested  by 
Kohler,  in  approval  of  Chroust,^^^  would  make  him  twenty. 
The  earlier  date  strikes  me  as  a  more  natural  one.  The  lad  was 
presumably  studying  the  first  member  of  the  quadrivium  at  the 
time  and,  we  hope,  had  finished  it  before  the  later  date.  By  that 
time,  also,  some  greater  compliment  could  have  been  devised  for 
him  than  the  reminder  that  he  bore  the  same  name  as  his  re- 
doubtable grandfather  Charles.  Although  any  person  of  sense 
at  any  time  of  life  would  have  been  pleased  to  receive  a  volume 

178  P.  255.  179  Survey,  p.  132.  i^o  P.  235. 

181  E.  Diimmler,  Geschichte  des  ostgothischen  Reiches,  I,  1887,  61. 

182  p.  236. 
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like  the  Bamberg  Boethius,  it  would  have  been  especially  agree- 
able to  a  youngster  to  own  a  beautiful  textbook  in  which  the 
irrelevant  pictures  had  more  value  to  him  than  the  text.  A 
great  artist  and  a  great  humorist  was  that  monk  of  St.  Martin's 
who  devised  this  illustrated  arithmetic  —  which  leaves  far  be- 
hind even  the  illustrated  schoolbooks  of  our  day  —  for  the 
young  prince. 

The  elegance  of  this  book  reminded  me  of  Adalbaldus, 
though  he  is  not  the  artist-scribe.^^^  He  may  be  found,  I  ven- 
ture to  believe,  in  the  maker  of  the  Gospels  of  Priim,  a  book 
consigned  to  that  monastery  by  the  Emperor  Lothair.  I  am 
reckoning  with  insufficient  data  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the 
latter  book  is  concerned,  but  there  is  enough  to  warrant  the  sur- 
mise that  one  and  the  same  man  was  responsible  for  both  the 
script  and  the  art  of  both,  and  that  the  Gospels,  though  a  later 
work  than  the  arithmetic,  need  not  have  been  much  later.  In 
fact,  it  might  have  been  a  nearly  contemporaneous  product,  in- 
tended to  show  Lothair,  who  had  had  the  title  of  Emperor 

since  816,  that  a  certain  impartiality  prevailed  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's.i84 

On  the  unapproachable  beauty  of  the  Lothair  Gospels  and  the 
books  of  its  class,  I  can  only  echo  Kohler's  not  excessive  pane- 
gyric of  their  purity  of  style,  which  for  him  has  not  its  equal  in 
the  whole  history  of  mediaeval  art.^^^  Kohler  has  made  more 
precise  the  approximate  dating  of  the  Gospels  of  Lothair,  849- 
851,  just  as  he  more  exactly  determined  the  date  of  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Vivian  Bible  as  846. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  with  any  minuteness  the  books 
that  Kohler  places  after  the  year  853.  A  word  has  already  been 
said  ^^^  on  our  estimates  of  the  monuments  of  this  period,  on 
which  he  seems  to  me  at  times  a  bit  severe.^^^  I  note  with  grati- 

'^3  Survey,  p.  132. 

^^^  I  hope  to  present  a  comparative  study  of  these  two  books  at  a  later  time. 

185  P.  289. 

1^  See  above,  p.  335. 

187  YoT  instance,  he  Hkens  the  style  of  B.  N.  261  to  a  translation  of  an  ode  of  Horace 
into  Vulgar  Latin  (p.  292).  How  often  is  a  facile  wit  tempted  into  epigram!  Like 
Ovid,  ingenio  perlit.  At  least  a  word  of  praise  would  be  appropriate  for  the  rose- 
window  into  which  Q  has  been  transformed,  in  different  ways,  in  B.  N.  261  (K,  119d) 
and  Add.  11849  (K,  122a).  I  confess  also  to  a  sense  of  pleasure  at  turning  the  leaves  of 
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fication  his  detection  of  certain  foreign  influences  at  work  at 
this  time,  for  which  the  importation  of  Tours  23,  an  obviously 
Franco-Saxon  book,  may  have  been  partly  responsible.^^^  His 
remarks  on  this  matter  encourage  me  to  retain  with  greater 
confidence  the  hypothesis  that  I  advanced  of  the  existence  of  a 
Franco-Saxon  period  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  Tours.^^^ 

6.   Audradus 

On  two  books  assigned  by  Kohler  to  Adalhardus  our  views 
widely  differ.  The  Vatican  Apicius  he  puts  in  the  mid-century, 
and  I,  on  what  I  regard  as  good  palaeographical  evidence,  at 
the  end  of  the  regime  of  Fridugisus.^^^  We  agree  in  regarding 
the  art  as  superb.  It  shows  the  same  splendidly  humorous 
audacity  as  the  Bamberg  Boethius  in  applying  sacred  designs 
to  profane  ends.  Similarly  Chartres  24,  Liber  Comitis,  which 
Dom  Wilmart  had  shown  ^^^  was  the  work  of  Audradus  of 
Tours,  I  had  assigned  for  its  palaeographical  traits  to  this 
same  period  of  transition,  c.  820-830.  The  illumination  I  had 
called  ''simple  but  elegant."  ^^^  Audradus,  the  celebrated  foe 
of  Vivian  and  author  of  the  Liber  Fontis  Vitae,  was  a  monk  of 
Tours  before  being  appointed  auxiliary  bishop  of  Sens  in  847. 
His  name  stands  No.  54  on  the  St.  Gall  list  of  the  members  of 
St.  Martin's.  As  Dom  Wilmart  pointed  out,  he  was  probably 
sixty  or  more  when  he  received  his  appointment  in  847,  and  the 
script  of  the  Lectionary  of  Chartres  is  not  that  of  an  old  man.^^' 
He  wrote  the  style  that  he  learned  as  a  youth,  thinks  Dom  Wil- 
mart, and  therefore  the  book  might  have  been  written  '^jplus  ou 
moins  tot,  plus  ou  moins  tard  —  mais  plus  vraisemblemeni  tot 
que  tard  —  entre  800  et  830  ou  8J1.O.'"  The  traits  that  I  noticed 
limit  this  field  to  c.  820-c.  830  —  the  transitional  period  of 
Fridugisus. 

B.  N.  263  and  267.  Beatty  8  is  surely,  at  least  in  its  script,  one  of  the  great  books 
of  Tours. 

188  P.  293. 

18^  Survey,  pp.  66-68.  But  this  is  a  false  confidence,  as  is  apparent  in  Kohler's  re- 
view (G.  G.  A.,  pp.  326,  332). 

1^°  Survey,  p.  144. 

"1  'Le  Lectionnaire  de  Saint-Pere,'  Speculum,  I,  1926,  269-278;  cf.  ibid.  VI,  1931, 
577,  note  2.  "2  Survey,  p.  133.  "'  Speculum,  I,  277. 
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But  that  will  not  do  for  Kohler.  The  illumination  shows  fea- 
tures that  according  to  his  estimate  bring  the  book  down  to  the 
times  of  Vivian  (845-850).  How  does  he  get  round  the  signa- 
ture AVDRADVS  ?  It  is  found,  as  was  first  noticed  by  the  Abbe 
Yves  Delaporte,  tucked  into  the  frame  that  surrounds  the  title 
on  fol.  2^.^^^  The  letters  are  placed  each  in  one  of  the  eight  seg- 
ments formed  by  the  interlacing  of  a  sexilateral  figure  with  a 
circle.   Nothing  could  be  plainer. 

And  what  does  Kohler  say?  He  admits  that  the  Audradus  in 
question  must  be  the  monk  of  Tours. -^^^  His  solution  is  that  the 
name  in  the  Lectionary  of  Chartres  is  that  of  the  owner,  not  of 
the  scribe.  Therewith,  he  declares,  the  argument  of  Dom  Wil- 
mart  tumbles  to  the  ground. ^^^ 

Something  has  tumbled,  but  not  the  argument  of  Dom  Wil- 
mart.  The  name  was  added,  of  course,  after  the  completion  of 
the  design.  The  color  of  the  ink  is  a  delicate  red.  It  may  not 
be  exactly  of  the  shade  of  that  employed  in  the  decoration  — 
my  memory  does  not  serve  me  on  that  point  —  but  it  presents, 
I  am  certain,  no  glaring  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  page.  To  the 
best  of  my  observation,  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  an  owner 
of  a  mediaeval  manuscript  indicated  his  ownership.  We  should 
expect  an  added  note,  such  as  Berno  wrote  in  the  Bern  Virgil. ^^^ 
The  artist  Gedeon,  in  precisely  the  fashion  of  Audradus,  tucks 
his  name  into  the  design  of  a  canon  table  in  Harley  2790,^^^  and 
just  so  the  artist  Adelricus,  as  Professor  Morey  happily  dis- 
covered, stamped  one  of  the  pictures  in  the  Vatican  Terence  as 
his  own.^^^  To  interpret  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Audradus 
differently  is  an  obvious  Notbehelf,    If  its  plain  evidence  runs 

"*  Ibid.,  plate  opposite  p.  270. 

195  p.  243. 

196  p  244^  "Die  ungewohnliche  Eintragung  des  Namens  ist,  wie  aus  der  abweichen- 
den  Tintenfarbe  ohnehin  wahrscheinlich  wird,  nicbt  als  Kunstlersignatur,  sondern  als 
Besitzvermerk  anzusehen.  Damit  entf alien  auch  die  Griinde  die  Dom  Wilmart  ver- 
anlasst  haben,  die  Entstehung  der  Handschrift  in  die  Friibzeit  des  9.  Jahrhunderts  zu 
riicken.   Das  ist  aus  kunstgeschichtlichen  Griinden  nicht  moglich." 

1"  See  Survey,  p.  127;  plate  LXXVII.  1. 

198  Ibid.,  p.  106;  Kohler,  p.  39. 

199  Philologische  Wochenschrift,  1926,  879.  He  writes  'Adelricus  me  fecit'  on  one  of 
the  bands  of  the  pediment  of  the  aedicula  containing  the  marks  of  the  dramatis  personae 
(fol.  3'). 
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counter  to  the  story  of  the  art  of  Tours  constructed  so  minutely 
by  Kohler,  then  that  story  needs  modification. 

I  have  given  reasons  from  time  to  time,  based  on  what  seems 
to  me  the  testimony  of  the  script,  for  another  view  of  the  de- 
velopment of  illumination  at  Tours.  We  should  find,  that  is  to 
say,  in  our  manuscripts  not  only  a  general  progress  toward  the 
undoubted  perfection  that  reigned  in  the  mid-century,  but, 
now  and  then,  the  signs  of  some  splendor  of  the  past  of  which  it 
itself  gives  only  an  imperfect  idea.  The  latter  period  of  the 
regime  of  Fridugisus,  that  is,  was  roomy  enough  for  various 
tendencies  in  art,  various  systems  of  design,  one  of  which  is 
represented  in  the  Lectionary  of  Chartres.  That  system  may  of 
course  appear  in  certain  later  books  as  well,^°°  but  here  is  the 
unescapable  evidence  that  it  was  practised  as  early  as  the  times 
of  Fridugisus.  The  story  must  be  rewritten,  and  the  rewriting 
must  begin  with  the  times  of  Alcuin. 

Ill 

We  come,  at  last,  to  the  bearing  of  the  foregoing  discussion  of 
the  art  and  the  script  of  the  books  of  Tours  on  the  question  of 
the  text  of  Alcuin's  recension  of  the  Bible. 

Not  only  has  Kohler  considered  script  as  an  organic  part  of 
illumination,  but,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  gospels,  he  has  had 
an  eye  to  the  character  of  the  text  of  the  manuscripts  of  Tours. 
A  definitive  estimate  is  of  course  impossible  at  the  present  time. 
He  has  attempted  merely  a  "means  of  control." ^^^  The  inquiry 
is  amply  justified  by  its  results.  He  finds  the  text  a  less  certain 
guide,  to  be  sure,  than  the  decorative  style,  since  a  later  copy 
may  have  been  made  directly  from  some  much  earlier  original.^^^ 
Of  course,  for  style  and  script  and  text  alike,  it  is  necessary  to 
treat  cautiously  the  evidence  of  all  three.  He  indicates  at  the 
start  that  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  judgments  of  the  ex- 
perts —  Corssen,  Berger,  and  Dom  Quentin.^^^ 

2°°  Such  as  the  Gospels  of  Lothair  and  of  Laon  (see  Kohler,  p.  287).  The  art  of  the 
book  of  Chartres  is  obviously  simpler  than  that  in  these  beautiful  productions. 

201  P.  314,  'KontrolmitteL' 

202  p.  335. 

203  P.  313.  I  wonder  if  Dom  de  Bruyne,  despite  his  remarks  in  Revue  Benedictine, 
XXXV,  1923,  Bull.  lit.  chret.,  [72],  would  quite  subscribe  to  the  statement  that  he  has 
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The  subject  is  divided  into  four  parts:  (1)  the  order  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible;  (2)  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  pref- 
atory pieces  to  the  gospels;  (3)  chapter-divisions  and  titles  of 
chapters  in  the  gospels;  (4)  the  text  of  the  gospels.  These  four 
investigations  furnish  different  sorts  of  criteria,  different  tools, 
each  more  delicate  than  the  last.^^'* 

(a)   The  order  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 

The  first  of  the  four  tools  is  blunt  indeed.  The  order  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible  is  virtually  invariable  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Tours.  In  the  three  most  striking  exceptions  —  B.N.  11514, 
Basel,  A.  N.  I.  3,  and  Cologne  1  —  the  gatherings,  either  of  the 
codex  itself  or  of  its  original,  were  disarranged  by  chance,  as 
Kohler  amply  demonstrates. ^^^  The  Bible  of  St.  Gall,  indeed, 
has  a  peculiar  arrangement  at  the  end:  the  Pauline  Epistles 
follow  the  Apocalypse.  This,  to  Kohler,  is  due  to  no  accident. 
It  is  the  norm,  the  oldest  type  of  the  Bible  of  Tours,  from  which 
all  the  others  *^abweichen.''  ^^^  On  the  contrary,  when  such 
unanimity  prevails  in  this  series,  whereas  changes  of  order  keep 
confronting  us  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  in  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible,^^^  it  is  safer  to  say  that  the  order  in  St.  Gall  75  deviates 
from  that  represented  by  the  other  manuscripts  rather  than 
that  the  others  deviate  from  it.  Kohler  appeals  to  the  evidence 
of  Angers  1-2  (he  regards  this  as  a  copy  of  some  early  book  of 
Tours),  which  he  says  has  the  order  Apocalypse,  Paul,  at  the 
gj^(j  208  Xhis  manuscript,  as  we  have  seen,^^^  may  well  be  a  genu- 
ine book  of  Tours.  It  has  the  usual  order,  however,  and  not  that 
of  St.  Gall  75,  as  I  know  from  my  examination  of  the  book.^^^ 
The  Bible  of  St.  Gall,  therefore,  is  no  true  representation  of 
Alcuin's  Bible  in  the  present  affair;  it  is  off  on  a  sidetrack. 

"accepted   (angenommen) "  Dora  Quentin's  new  "Auffassung  vom  Verhaltnis  der 
Handschriften  zueinander  und  von  der  Geschichte  des  turonischen  Textes." 

204   p.  315.  205   p    316^ 

206  p.  315  with  n.  1. 

207  p.  316;  Berger,  Histoire  de  la  Vulgate,  pp.  301-306. 

208  p.  315,  n.  1.  209  Above,  p.  350. 

210  Apocalypse  is  the  last  book,  beginning  on  fol.  202'"  of  vol.  2  and  going  nearly  to 
the  end  on  fol.  206^.  Fol.  207  was  added  later.  A  hand  of  the  eleventh  century,  which 
has  supplied  lacunae  elsewhere  in  the  book,  writes  the  short  amount  of  the  text  of 
Apocalypse  lacking.    He  also  writes  out  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.    Fol.  207^  is 
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(6)   The  prefatory  pieces 

A  second  criterion,  a  tool  of  sharper  edge,  is  furnished  by  the 
number  and  the  arrangement  of  the  seven  prefatory  pieces  con- 
tained in  the  different  manuscripts.  Bibles  and  gospel-books 
are  considered  separately,  and  the  results  are  then  combined. 
It  is  obvious,  first  of  all,  that  the  order  of  the  first  three  pieces 
(1.  Novum  opiis]  2.  Sciendum  etiam;  3.  Plures  Juisse)  is  the 
same  in  all  but  three  of  the  Bibles  and  the  gospel-books  as  late 
as  B.  N.  9385,  the  latest  in  the  series  —  24  books  in  all  —  that 
extends  through  Vivian's  regime.  In  B.  N.  260  and  Basel,  B.  II. 
11,  the  order  is  3,  1,  2,  and  in  B.  N.  17227  the  pieces  are  not 
found  at  all.  Kohler  puts  these  books,  though  not  wholly  on 
this  evidence,  in  a  special  group  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  con- 
stituting its  earliest  members.  He  adds  that  the  omission  of  the 
three  pieces  in  B.  N.  17227  is  hard  to  account  for,  and  that  the 
arrangement  3,  1,  2  in  the  two  other  books,  must  be  that  of 
gospel-books  before  Alcuin's  edition,  the  features  of  which  were 
not  immediately  adopted  in  all  the  copies.  But  that  is  pure 
assumption.  The  natural  inference  ought  to  be  that  the  order 
3, 1,  2  is  due  to  an  error  shared  by  B.  N.  260  and  Basel  B.  II.  11. 
They  are  derived,  therefore,  from  the  same  faulty  original  — 
this  inference  will  be  strengthened  when  we  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  text  in  these  two  manuscripts.^^^  As  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  pieces  in  B.  N.  17227  it  is  fair  to  infer,  in  the  case  of  a 
book  so  elegantly  written,  that  it  once  contained  this  matter. 
Fol.  l""  of  the  present  manuscript  begins  abruptly  with  the 
canon  tables;  the  first  is  headed  by  nothing  but  the  title,  in 
uncials,  incpt  canon  prim  in  quo  quattuor.^^^  That  some- 
thing must  have  preceded  the  canon  tables  is  obvious.   I  am  not 

blank,  except  for  scribblings.  The  argument  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  begins  on 
fol.  175^  and  the  text  on  176^.  The  order  Apocalypse,  Paul  is  cited  by  Berger  (p.  332) 
as  found  in  *'S.  Gall.  75.  Souvigny.  Clermont  1.  Angers  2.3.  B.N.  25."  I  wonder  if 
Kohler  was  misled  by  this  statement,  which  follows  the  former  designation  of  the  mss. 
of  Angers.  The  old  Angers  1  is  now  1-2;  the  old  2  is  now  3-4  etc.  Berger  is  referring  to 
the  present  3-4,  not  to  the  present  2.  See  the  Catalogue  des  Departements,  XXXI, 
190.  The  other  manuscripts  here  associated  with  that  of  St.  Gall  seem  neither  of  Tours 
nor  important. 

211  See  below,  p.  389. 

212  K,  8a;  R,  XLIII.  1. 
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sure  that  any  leaves  dropped  out.    The  first  gathering  is  thus 
composed : 


A    B 

I        L 


2     3     4 


A  and  B  are  integral  parts  of  3  and  4,  and  really  should  have 
been  given  a  modern  numbering,  although  they  contain  no 
script.  Now  within  this  prefatory  part  there  is  an  obvious  flaw 
in  the  arrangement.  Fol.  4^  begins  with  Canon  Quintus,  but  the 
explicit  of  Canon  Decimus  is  found  on  fol.  3.  If  we  rearrange  the 
leaves  so  as  to  introduce  the  canon  tables  in  their  order,  they 
will  be  bound  thus : 

2 


4      3 


B     A 


Thus  we  have  Canon  Primus  on  fol.  1  ,  the  end  of  the  tables  on 
fol.  3'",  and  the  incipit  to  the  Praefatio  in  Mattheum,  sump- 
tuously occupying  the  entire  page,  on  fol.  3^.  Two  blank  folia, 
B  and  A,  follow,  and  then  comes  the  first  regular  gathering.  It 
lacks  a  leaf  of  being  a  quaternion  ^^^  but  is  signed,  in  the  fashion 
observed  throughout  the  book:  cp  i.  The  first  folio  (5^),  written 
entirely  in  uncials,  starts  off  with  the  text  of  the  Praefatio: 
MATTHEUS  sicuT  IN  ORDiNE  PRIMUS.  I  Can  bcst  explain  the 
confusion  at  the  beginning  of  this  book  by  supposing  that 
Adalbaldus  began  his  work  with  the  text  of  the  Praefatio,  mean- 
ing to  add  the  introductory  matter  later.  Approaching  that 
task,  he  took  up  the  canon  tables  first.  He  did  not  plan  his 
leaves  well,  for  two  blank  ones  intervened  between  the  title  of 
the  Praefatio  and  its  text.  I  can  well  fancy  that  the  work  was 
left  hanging  for  a  time  just  there.  How  much  remained  to  be 
done  one  can  only  surmise.  If  it  was  done,  then  it  was  later 
lost. 

Another  mark  of  primitiveness,  according  to  Kohler,  is  the 
omission  of  the  letter  of  Eusebius  to  Carpianus  (beginning  Am- 
monius  quidem)  which  contains  important  matter  relating  to 


213  (11)    5     6     7 


8     9     10     11. 

Jill 
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the  canon  tables.  We  note  its  inclusion  in  a  book  rated  by 
Kohler  as  Alcuinian  (Harl.  2790)  and  its  omission  in  some  of  the 
later  books  (the  Grandval  Bible,  the  Rorigo  Bible,  and  the 
Basel  Gospels) .  I  may  add  that  it  is  found  in  the  Morgan  Gos- 
pels, which  has  also  before  it  the  pieces  Novum  opus.  Sciendum 
etiam,  and  Plures  fuisse  in  that  order.  And  in  that  veritably 
Alcuinian  book,  B.  N.  260,  just  before  the  canon  tables,^^^  a 
leaf  has  been  torn  out  that  might  well  have  contained  the  letter 
of  Eusebius  as  well  as  Canon  Primus}^^  Dom  de  Bruyne  ^^^^ 
states  that  it  is  probably  of  Insular  origin,  first  appearing  in  the 
Gospels  of  Lindisfarne.  It  is  a  document,  therefore,  that  Alcuin 
might  well  have  appropriated  for  his  recension,  and  its  acci- 
dental omission  by  various  manuscripts  is  easy  to  explain.  The 
writer  of  the  prefatory  material  might  naturally  leave  it  for  the 
maker  of  the  canon  tables  to  include  as  part  of  his  work.  The 
latter,  concerned  first  of  all  with  the  tables,  might  have  thought 
it  belonged  to  the  writer  of  the  other  prefatory  material,  or 
have  meant  to  include  it  after  finishing  the  tables  themselves, 
but  have  neglected  to  do  so.  In  Basel,  B.  II.  11  the  leaf  ^^^  be- 
fore the  canon  tables  is  blank — perhaps  for  the  reason  just  set 
forth.  The  omission  of  the  letter  of  Eusebius,  therefore,  is  no 
sign  that  a  book  is  true  to  the  original  design  of  Alcuin. 

We  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  beginning  of  the  entire  Bible. 
The  letter  of  St.  Jerome  to  Paulinus  concerning  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  I  have  discussed  above.^^^  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Bibles  of  St.  Gall  and  Monza,  which  begin  with  St.  Jerome's 
letter  to  Desiderius  on  the  Pentateuch,  have  the  simple  title 
Incijpit  Praefatio  sancti  Hieronimi  Preshyteri.  Something  more 
than  that  would  be  expected  to  usher  in  Alcuin's  new  recension 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  true  beginning  is  exhibited,  I  believe,  in 
the  Bibles  of  Zurich  and  Bamberg.  What  Kohler  regards  as 
primitiveness  is  merely  incompleteness. ^^^ 

'^^^  Beginning  on  fol.  17. 

2^^  Fol.  18  begins  with  Canon  Secundus. 

215a  See  G.  G.  A.,  p.  354. 

21^  Numbered  pages  17-18. 

217  Pp.  357  f. 

218  On  the  Bibles  of  Monza  and  St.  Gall,  see  Kohler,  p.  317.  The  Basel  Bible  is  in- 
complete at  the  beginning. 
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Similarly,  the  titles  of  the  sections,  or  chapters  (capitula),  are 
omitted  in  some  of  the  books  rated  by  Kohler  as  the  earliest 
(although  found  in  B.  N.  260).  This  feature  of  Bibles  in  gen- 
eral 2^^  can  hardly  have  been  neglected  by  Alcuin.  In  some  of 
the  manuscripts  these  capitula  precede  the  prefaces  of  the 
different  gospels  and  in  some  they  succeed  these  prefaces,  the 
latter  arrangement  being  found  in  most  of  the  later  books. 
That  the  Bibles  of  Zurich  and  Bamberg  agree  with  B.  N.  260  in 
putting  the  capitula  before  the  prefaces  might  indicate,  I 
should  think,  that  those  Bibles  preserve  the  order  given  in  an 
admittedly  early  and  Alcuinian  book,  whether  that  was  the 
order  determined  by  Alcuin  or  not. 

(c)  Capitula 

More  complicated  is  the  consideration  of  the  titles  in  the 
capitula  and  of  their  number  in  relation  to  the  number  found  in 
the  text  itself  .^^^  St.  Gall  has  no  capitula  and  no  numbers  in  the 
text,  and  other  books  placed  by  Kohler  in  his  earliest  group,  or 
Stufcy  are  sparsely  provided  and  even  then  show  differences 
from  the  system  conspicuous  in  most  of  the  Bibles  and  gospel- 
books  of  Tours. ^^^  To  my  mind,  that  system  represents  the 
norm  from  which  the  St.  Gall  book  and  the  rest  have  deviated. ^^^ 
It  is  this. 

For  St.  Matthew  there  are  81  capitula  given  in  a  list  that 
sometimes  precedes  the  Praefatio  to  this  book  and  sometimes 
follows  it.^^^  The  titles  are  numbered  in  this  list  and  the  cor- 
responding numbers  are  added  in  the  margins  of  the  text.  The 
first  begins  with  the  words  Gerierationum  nomina  (=  6).^^^ 

In  Zur.  and  Bern  another  set  of  capitula  appears,  beginning 

219  See  Berger,  p.  307. 

220  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  took  only  occasional  notes  on  this  point.  It  deserves  a 
fresh  investigation. 

221  Pp.  323-335. 

222  I  agree  with  Berger's  general  attitude  toward  this  question.  See  Histoire  de  la 
Vulgate,  p.  228. 

223  The  latter  arrangement  seems  the  normal  one. 

224  Kohler  adopts  the  notation  of  S.  Beissel,  Geschichte  der  Evangelienbticher  in  der 
ersten  Halfte  des  Mittelalters  (Erganzungshefte  zu  den  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach, 
Heft  92  and  93),  Freiburg,  1906,  pp.  334  f. 
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De  Natiuitate  Domini  (  =  /),  with  72  titles. ^^^  This  set  likewise 
appears  with  77  titles  in  Harley  2790  (a  book  that  I  would  assign 
to  the  latter  part  of  Fridugisus's  regime),  in  Stutt.  (which  we 
both  assign  to  that  period)  with  72  titles,  and  in  Len.  (at  least 
as  late  as  that  period)  with  76  titles.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
Morgan  Gospels,  on  the  date  of  which  see  above.^^^  It  should 
now  be  noted  that  in  Zur.,  Stutt.,  and  B.  N.  250  the  text  is 
marked  for  81  titles,  and  in  Bern  for  82.  That  is  the  number 
that  goes  with  b,  not  /.  Capitula  are  after  all  a  luxury  rather 
than  a  necessity.  Some  scribe  might  have  omitted  the  set  6, 
though  adding  the  81  numbers  in  the  margin,  and  then  copyists 
of  his  work  might  have  taken  from  elsewhere  the  set  /,  which 
really  did  not  fit  the  division  indicated  in  the  text.  We  may  now 
note  that  the  ancient  B.  N.  260,  which  has  a  peculiar  style  of 
numbering  in  the  text,^^^  contains  the  b  capitula.  Judging  by  the 
lists  in  Beissel  ^^^  and  in  Wordsworth  and  White,^^^  this  set  is 
found  in  few  manuscripts  outside  the  Alcuinian  circle;  those 
that  have  it  may  well  have  taken  it  from  Alcuin's  Bible. 

For  St.  Mark  the  typical  capitula  begin  De  baptismo  lohannis, 
De  Domino  lesu  baptizato  ( =  n).^^^  Here  there  is  no  variation  in 
Harl.  2790,  Stutt.,  and  Len.  (47  titles),  but  another  set,  begin- 
ning: Et  erat  lohannes  baptizans,  appears  in  B.  N.  260  (no  num- 
bers), B.  N.  250  (47)  and  Bas.  B.  (46).  This  set  is  evidently  of 
Irish  origin,^^^  whereas  n  is  practically  confined  to  Tours.^^^ 
Since  the  Irish  set  has  47  titles  ^^^  it  would  be  hard  to  say  off- 
hand to  which  set  the  marginal  numbers  in  B.  N.  250  and 
Bas.  B.  correspond. 

225  Beissel,  p.  332,  IX,  lists  Ziir.  with  Monza  as  having  77  chapters.  But  Monza 
apparently  has  no  capitula  for  Matthew.  Beissel  is  obviously  wrong. 

226  Pp.  351  f. 

227  P.  329.  The  number  28  corresponds  to  that  in  the  Codex  Cavensis  and  in  manu- 
scripts associated  with  the  revision  of  Theodulf .  See  Wordsworth  and  White,  Novum 
Testamentum  Latine,  I,  Oxford,  1889-1898,  38. 

228  LOC.  Cit. 

229  I,  18  f. 

230  So  in  Mor.  (fol.  700,  Harley  2790  (fol.  89^,  and  Grandval  (fol.  348:  see  Words- 
worth and  White,  p.  175);  Grandval  innovates  by  putting  the  capitula  for  all  four  gos- 
pels together  on  foil.  347-348^.  The  title  reported  by  Kohler  (from  Beissel,  p.  335), 
"De  Baptismo  Johaunis  in  Jordane,"  is  apparently  incorrect. 

231  Wordsworth  and  White,  p.  175. 

232  Ibid.;  Beissel,  pp.  332  f.  233  Wordsworth  and  White,  p.  187. 
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In  St.  Luke,  the  capitula  begin  with  Visio  Zachariae  generandi 
lohannem  (=  G)  and  include  73  titles.  Except  for  the  books 
that  have  none  at  all,^^^  only  B.  N.  260,  250,  and  Bas.  B  vary.^^^ 
These  three  begin  the  capitula  with  Zachariae  sacerdoti  ap- 
paruit  Gabrihel  angelus  (  =  H),"^^^  with  no  numbers  in  B.  N.  260; 
79  in  B.  N.  250;  and  76  (74  in  the  text)  in  Bas.  B.  Here  again 
we  have  an  Irish  set  of  capitula,^^^  and  again  the  other  set  ap- 
pears virtually  only  in  the  books  of  Tours. ^^^  In  the  number  of 
titles  there  is  a  slight,  but  I  think  significant,  difference  —  in 
G  73,239  in  H  76.240  xhis  is  the  number  in  Bas.  B.  (74  in  the 
text),  while  B.  N.  250  has  79  and  B.  N.  260  has  no  numbers. 
The  number  74  in  the  text  of  Bas.  B,  may,  therefore,  corre- 
spond to  G  rather  than  to  H. 

A  most  important  surprise  is  given  by  Monza,  which,  if 
Kohler  is  right,^^^  has  G  unnumbered,  but  with  72  numbers  in 
the  text.  What  shall  we  say?  Is  this  the  place  to  note  the  first 
primitive  insertion  of  the  system  that  developed  its  fulness 
later.f^  That  were  absurd.  It  is  plain  that  Monza  —  like  St. 
Gall  —  had  neglected  the  matter  of  capitula  and  text-divisions, 
though  indicating  in  this  haphazard  fashion  that  the  system  was 
already  in  existence. ^^^ 

For  St.  John,  the  Q  set  of  capitula  is  used,  beginning  Uhi 
lohannes  testimonium  perhibet,  with  35  titles. ^^^  Here  Bas.  B 
joins  the  regulars  (though  having  43  numbers  in  the  text). 

234  St.  Gall  75,  Bas.  A.,  B.  N.  17227. 

235  Bern  has  74  numbers  with  78  in  the  text,  and  Ztir.  has  72  in  the  text. 

236  So  B.  N.  250  (fol.  260,  260  (fol.  1090,  Bas.  B.  (fol.  1650-  Beissel  (p.  335)  has 
Zachariae  sacerdoti  apparuit  (Gabriel)  Angelus,  and  Kohler  (p.  324)  omits  Gabriel 
altogether. 

237  Wordsworth  and  White,  p.  275. 

238  Ibid.  pp.  274  f.;  Beissel,  pp.  332  f. 

239  72  in  Monza  (text)  and  Priim;  74  in  Bern;  78  in  Bern  (text). 

240  Wordsworth  and  White,  p.  305. 

241  P.  324.  He  did  not  have  time  to  take  full  notes  on  this  manuscript  (p.  327,  n.  1) 
—  nor  did  I. 

242  Kohler  notes  a  sprinkling  of  numbers  in  the  margins  of  St.  Gall  in  an  unsyste- 
matic fashion  that  does  not  seem  to  him  worth  recording  in  his  list  (p.  325).  Now  and 
then  a  number  is  "iibersprungen."  He  concludes  that  St.  Gall  has  two  different  sys- 
tems mixed  and  that  Monza  replaces  ("ersetzt")  this  mixture  by  a  unity.  I  should  call 
both  Monza  and  St.  Gall  very  imperfect  representations  of  the  original  system  of 
Alcuin. 

243  36  in  Priim. 
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Monza  with  34  in  the  text  may  indicate  that  the  same  set  was 
found  in  the  book  it  copied.^^^  B.  N.  260  and  250  have  P 
{lokannes  testimonium  perhibet),  with  no  numbers  in  the  former 
manuscript  and  36  in  the  latter.  Again  the  alternating  set  is 
Irish. ^^^   The  similarity  between  the  two  —  here  and  elsewhere 

—  suggests  that  Alcuin  may  have  started  with  Irish  capitula 
and  abbreviated  and  changed  them  to  suit  his  fancy.  In  fact  the 
whole  riddle  is  solved  if  we  suppose  that  the  scribes  of  Tours  had 
accessible  the  full  Irish  text  of  the  capitula  with  changes  in  it  by 
Alcuin  as  well  as  the  form  that  issued  after  these  changes  were 
made. 2^^ 

So  much  for  this  criterion.  We  need  exact  collations  of  the 
capitula  throughout  before  further  analysis  is  profitable.^^^  For 
the  moment  I  can  see  no  grounds  whatever  for  Kohler's  conclu- 
sion that  the  systematic  use  of  the  capitula  is  part  of  a  post- 
alcuinian  reform. 

(d)   The  text  of  the  gospels 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  finest  of  the  four  instruments  of 
testing.^^^  Those  that  we  have  examined  suggest  the  necessity 
of  gathering  all  the  pertinent  facts.  The  nature  of  this  evidence, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  offered  by 
textual  variants,^^^  but  it  leads  to  less  patent  results  for  the  rea- 

244  35  in  Q,  36  in  P:  see  Wordsworth  and  White,  p.  506. 

2«  Wordsworth  and  White,  p.  493. 

24^  Kohler's  hypothesis  of  an  Insular  source  for  some  features  of  the  art  of  Tours  and 
for  the  capitula  (pp.  326  f .,  331,  334)  receives  a  setback,  he  thinks,  from  the  evidence 
of  the  capitula  in  Matthew  (p.  332).  A  comparison  of  the  titles  in  the  Irish  manuscripts 
with  those  in  the  Grandval  Bible  (Wordsworth  and  White,  pp.  19-39)  tends  rather,  I 
believe,  to  establish  a  relationship  —  not  perhaps  of  quite  the  kind  postulated  by 
Kohler  —  between  Alcuin's  Bible  and  certain  English  and  Irish  sources. 

24^  This  investigation  is  urgent  and  promising.   Even  now  certain  results  are  patent 

—  such  as  the  use  of  an  entirely  different  system  in  later  books  where  other  influences 
are  apparent  in  the  art.  See  Kohler,  p.  330,  on  B.  N.  261  and  Add.  11849.  What  I  have 
written  here  was  in  print  before  I  could  take  advantage  of  Dom  de  Bruyne's  comments 
in  G.  G.  A.,  pp.  354  ff.  We  may  hope  for  a  final  treatment  of  the  subject  from  him. 
Meanwhile  I  fail  to  find  in  the  facts  presented  by  him  evidence  to  overthrow  my  main 
conclusion  as  stated  here. 

248  P.  336. 

249  Kohler  (p.  319)  finds  that  Grandval  and  Rorigo  belong  with  the  earlier  Bibles, 
just  because  they  omit  the  letter  of  Eusebius,  but  that  this  evidence  can  no  longer  be 
retained  since  "nach  dem  feineren  und  deswegen  dem  anderen  iibergeordneten  Kri- 
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son  that  more  data  are  displayed  in  the  consideration  of  the 
text. 

In  this  matter,  as  Kohler  has  made  clear,  we  are  provided 
merely  with  a  means  of  control  and  not  a  complete  study  of  the 
subject.  Kohler  starts  ^^°  with  lists  of  readings  given  by  Corssen 
for  the  gospels  in  the  volume  on  the  Ada-manuscript,^^^  and 
adds  the  testimony  of  twelve  manuscripts  to  Corssen's  seven- 
teen. The  list  of  variants  remains  the  same.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Corssen  had  not  selected  the  most  important  202  readings  from 
the  entire  text  of  the  gospels  instead  of  giving  a  complete  report 
of  six  small  sections  from  Matthew,  one  from  Mark,  and  one 
from  Luke,  with  none  from  John.^^^  Moreover,  a  number  of  the 
variants  in  his  list,  while  significant  for  his  purposes,  throw  no 
light  on  Kohler's  problems,  since  in  those  cases  there  is  no  varia- 
tion among  the  books  of  Tours.  Others  are  cases  of  minor  inde- 
pendent errors  on  the  part  of  only  a  few  manuscripts.  In  fact 
hardly  more  than  one  half  of  the  202  readings  furnish  evidence 
of  any  value  for  distinguishing  the  varieties  of  text  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Alcuin's  edition.  For  all  that,  we  have  something 
to  start  with  —  a  useful  criterion  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  more 
exact  than  Berger's  numerical  lists  ^^^  or  the  discoveries  by  the 
regie  defer  of  Dom  Quentin.^^* 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  thus  accessible  certain  results  are 
manifest.  To  be  absolutely  certain  we  need  complete  collations 
of  every  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  Tours,  but  Kohler  has  at 
least  made  it  plainer  than  ever  before  that  the  text  of  the  Al- 
euinian  Bible  falls  into  three  main  divisions : 

terium"  (i.  e.  the  use  of  capitula)  they  belong  in  the  later  group.  I  differ  in  estimating 
the  value  of  the  former  criterion  as  Kohler  applies  it,  but,  supposing  it  established  any 
fact  whatsoever,  that  fact  cannot  be  thrown  away  just  because  a  "finer"  criterion  dis- 
covers apparently  contradictory  facts.  Fact  must  be  adjusted  to  fact.  The  omission  of 
a  prefatory  piece  is  per  se  as  important  a  fact  as  the  omission  of  a  sentence  of  the  text. 

250  P.  338,  n.  1. 

25^  Die  Trierer  Adahandschrift,  bearbeitet  und  herausgegeben  von  K.  Menzel,  P. 
Corssen,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1889,  pp.  29-61.   I  will  cite  this  book  as  Adahandschrift. 

252  The  use  of  Corssen's  selections  is  the  more  regrettable  since  in  B.  N.  274,  veritably 
a  pivotal  manuscript,  on  the  borderland  between  the  old  text  and  the  new,  the  passage 
from  St.  Luke  is  missing.   See  also  Dom  de  Bruyne's  comments  in  G.  G.  A.,  p.  357. 

2"  P.  241. 

254  See  Harvard  Theological  Review,  XVII,  1924,  197-264. 
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(1)  Alcuin's  original  text.  (I  will  call  this  A.  T.)  Its 
source  is  apparently  twofold  —  some  ancient  Latin 
text  and  some  book  or  books  from  the  British  Isles. ^^^ 

(2)  A  revision  {''eine  eingreijende  Textrevision'^)  ^^^  made, 
as  Kohler  thinks,  under  Adalhardus.  The  exact  date 
of  the  new  edition  (N.  E.)  will  concern  us  later. 

(3)  Finally  there  is  a  still  later  form  (L.  F.),  represented 
by  such  books  as  B.  N.  261  and  Add.  11849,  which 
show  in  the  text  the  same  Franco-Saxon  influence  that 
appears  in  their  art.^^^ 

Within  the  first  group,  Kohler  marks  out  three  Stufen?^^  I 
will  not  pause  for  details,  since  his  conclusions  here  are  far  less 
certain  than  those  just  stated.  He  is  tempted,  as  in  his  discus- 
sion of  the  development  of  illumination,  to  be  too  precise.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  that  B.  N.  260  has  an  earlier  form  of  text  than 
St.  Gall.^^^  Both  are  obviously  of  the  A.  T.  class  —  one  can  say 
no  more.  Kohler  has  a  right  to  adopt  the  order  that  he  thinks 
the  consideration  of  the  art  of  the  books  has  established  —  with 
St.  Gall  at  the  top  —  and  see  how  it  comes  out  with  reference  to 
the  text.   The  results  are  in  general  encouraging. 

I  choose  a  few  instances,  prefacing  them  with  Kohler's  num- 
bers, to  show  the  difference  between  A.  T.  and  N.  E.  I  add  the 
readings  of  the  Morgan  Gospels  (Mor)  and  of  Tours  22  (the 
Golden  Gospels  [MT])  as  reported  by  Wordsworth  and  White. 
Th  indicates  the  recension  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans  as  indicated 
by  B.  N.  9380  and  B.  M.  Add.  24142  (Hubertianus)  as  reported 
by  Wordsworth  and  White.  Ir  denotes  the  Irish  group  (DEL 
Z)  and  Nor  the  Northumbrian  text  (A  Y) .  In  general,  I  indicate 
the  probabilities  without  giving  all  the  details  accessible  in 

255  p  347  Qne  Irish  (though  not  exclusively  Irish)  spelling  that  the  scribes  of  Tours 
never  ventured  to  abandon  is  ' abhominationem '  in  Matt.  24, 15.  Only  B.  N.  47  and  the 
second  hand  in  the  Gospels  of  Nancy  venture  to  correct. 

256  P.  340. 

2"  Kohler  suggests  that  Tours  23,  probably  a  gift  to  St.  Martin's,  may  have  been 
one  of  the  sources  of  such  influence  (p.  343).  B.  N.  261,  he  finds,  diverges  en- 
tirely from  the  text  of  Tours,  while  Add.  11849  is  mixed  (p.  330).  A  typical  reading 
is  No.  117,  Matt.  24,  13,  'permanserit']  Tur.  Ir:  'perseveraverit'  B.  N.  261,  267, 
Add.  11849.  Corssen  cites  other  manuscripts  apparently  of  a  Franco-Saxon  char- 
acter (Adahandschrift,  p.  51). 

"8  p.  336.  259  p,  339, 
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Wordsworth  and  White.  A  square  bracket  after  a  reading  indi- 
cates that  it  is  accepted  by  Wordsworth  and  White.  Paren- 
theses include  the  symbols  of  manuscripts  whose  readings  may 
be  inferred  from  Wordsworth  and  White's  apparatus,  though 
not  stated  there.  The  reading  of  A.  T.  is  given  on  the  left  of  the 
page  and  that  of  N.  E.  on  the  right. 

If  we  try  on  the  basis  of  these  few,  but  significant,  readings, 
to  estimate  the  character  of  Alcuin's  basic  text,  we  note  certain 
indications  that  it  was  of  an  Insular  character.^^^  We  note  also 
certain  readings  for  which  Alcuin  himself  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible, since  they  are  not  represented  in  any  important  group 
of  manuscripts  reported  by  Wordsworth  and  White.^^^  Who- 
ever devised  N.  E.  returned  in  these  cases  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted reading.  In  other  cases  some  minor  source  was  fol- 
lowed, which  was  apparently  not  what  I  at  first  surmised  it 
might  be,  the  recension  of  Theodulf.^^^  This  might  have  been 
the  source  in  certain  cases,^^^  but  here  there  is  always  another 
possibility,  and  in  other  places  the  reading  of  Theodulf  agrees 
with  A.  T.  In  some  of  these,  the  maker  of  N.  E.  might  have 
turned  to  one  of  the  recognized  groups,  either  Ir  or  Nor,^^^  but 
in  most  of  them  a  reading  was  followed  that  is  found  in  only  a 
few  manuscripts  thus  far  reported. ^^^  Further  investigation 
should  discover  what  this  source  was.  I  surmise,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  accessible  can  only  surmise,  that  it  was 
something  Franco-Saxon. 

The  manuscripts  of  A.  T.,  in  Kohler's  order,  are  these:  B.  N. 
260;  St.  Gall;  Harley  2790;  Monza;  B.  N.  17227;  Bas.  A;  Stutt.; 
Add.  11848;  B.  N.  250;  Zur.;  Bern;  Bas.  B.;  Bamb. 

There  follow  four  in  which  N.  E.  makes  its  appearance,  but 
has  not  completely  ousted  the  earlier  text: 

Len.;  Grandv.;  Nancy;  B.  N.  274. 

260  Nos.  34,  45,  91,  141. 

261  Nos.  1,  5,  19,  47,  76,  83,  159. 

262  I  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  GozHn,  one  of  the  earHest 
books  to  contain  clear  signs  of  N.  E.,  contains  besides  the  usual  prefaces  those  of  Theo- 
dulf.    See  Kohler,  p.  179. 

263  Nos.  1,  5,  19,  45,  47,  76,  83,  141.  264  ^os.  34,  159. 

265  Nos.  91,  94,  170,  181  (note  that  the  Codex  Vallicellanus,  in  accordance  with 
Berger's  statement  [p.  203]  that  its  text,  though  originating  in  Tours,  is  crossed  with 
some  influence  from  the  north  of  France,  contains  the  reading  of  N.  E.),  195. 
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In  the  last  of  these  four,  N.  E.  has  well-nigh  established  itself. 

The  manuscripts  clearly  N.  E.  are: 
Wolf  (enbuttel);  B.  N.  3;  B.  N.  1;  Prum;  B.  N.  266;  Laon  63; 
B.  N.  47;  B.  N.  9385;  Col.  1. 

The  last  three  of  these,  especially  B.  N.  9385,  show  a  tendency 
to  revert  now  and  then  to  A.  T.  readings. 

It  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that  the  evidence  of  the  text  con- 
firms in  general  the  order  that  Kohler  on  the  basis  of  the  illu- 
mination and  I  on  the  basis  of  the  script  have  independently 
established.  There  is  further  cause  for  assurance,  then,  that 
our  methods  are  in  general  sound  and  that  renewed  investiga- 
tion will  settle  the  questions  still  at  issue. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  individual  manuscripts. 
And  first,  let  me  make  two  important  additions  to  the  A.  T. 
group. 

The  Morgan  Gospels  in  both  parts  is  A.  T.  not  only  in  the 
cases  cited  above  ^^^  but  in  all  of  the  readings  listed  by  Kohler. 
Kohler,  it  will  be  remembered,  regarded  the  text  of  St.  Matthew 
as  done  in  Alcuin's  time,  and  in  any  event  not  long  after  his 
death.^^^  But  since  it  is  indubitable  that  this  part  of  the  book 
was  added  to  the  rest  of  it,^^^  the  whole  book,  whatever  its  exact 
date,  is  Alcuinian  in  its  script.  The  character  of  the  text  is  now 
found  to  be  A.  T.,  as  on  this  assumption  it  ought  to  be. 

Next  it  is  plain  that  (for  all  but  a  very  few  readings)  in  the 
Golden  Gospels  (Tours  22),  which  I  regarded,  in  keeping  with 
the  traditional  estimate  of  this  book,  as  a  work  done  under  Al- 
cuin,  the  text  is  appropriately  A.  T.  I  follow  the  report  of 
Wordsworth  and  White,  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  is 
exceedingly  exact.  In  92  cases  no  reading  is  cited,  since  it  is 
assumed  that  the  manuscript  (MT)  agrees  with  the  reading 
chosen  by  these  editors.  In  all  of  these  MT  agrees  with  A.  T. 
In  84  cases,  where  the  reading  of  MT  is  cited,  it  agrees  in  char- 
acteristic readings  of  A.  T.,  most  of  them  not  accepted  by 
Wordsworth  and  White.  Twenty-seven  cases  remain  for  dis- 
cussion. In  one  of  these,  where  it  is  hard  to  make  out  a  con- 
sistent reading  for  N.  E.,^^^  MT  is  not  cited.    In  one,^^^  where 

266  P.  384.  267  p.  161.  268  ggg  abovc  p.  351. 

269  No.  191,  bonam  (et)  confessam  (confertam).  The  reading  of  A.  T.  was  apparently 
bonam  confersam.  270  ;^q_  122. 
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most  manuscripts  of  both  A.  T.  and  N.  E.  have  domo,  MT  pre- 
serves what  looks  like  the  original  Alcuinian  reading,  the  lectio 
difficilior  domu,  with  Monza,  Add.  11848,  Zlir.,  Bamb.,  Nancy, 
Wolf.,  and  B.  N.  47  (m.  1).  Thirteen  cases  present  similar  forms 
that  could  readily  be  confused  independently,  as  is  shown  by  the 
discordant  testimony  of  the  A.  T.  manuscripts  or  of  those  of 
both  classes. ^^^  In  one  case,^^^  MT  agrees  with  some,  though  not 
all,  of  the  N.  E.  manuscripts  and  with  the  second  hand  (m.  2)  in 
Stutt.  and  Add.  11848;  in  another,"^  MT  has  the  easy  error  of 
reuoluit  for  reuoluet  with  B.  N.  250  (m.  2),  B.  N.  267  and  m.  1  in 
B.  N.  3  and  Prum.  In  No.  167,  it  has  licet  for  licehat  —  and  so 
do  B.  N.  260,  Add.  11848  (m.  2),  B.  N.  261,  and  Add.  11849. 

Thrice  MT  deviates  from  all  the  books  of  Tours.  In  No.  160, 
it  reads  aegrotos,  the  accepted  reading  in  Wordsworth  and 
White,  instead  of  {a)egros\  if  MT  got  this  from  some  other 
source,  that  source  was  not  N.  E.  In  No.  179,  MT  agrees  with 
B.  N.  261  alone  among  the  books  of  Tours  in  having  quia  in- 
stead of  qui  —  this  is  hardly  proof  of  a  special  Franco-Saxon 
influence  on  either  of  these  manuscripts. 

Four  cases  remain  in  which  MT  shows  a  reading  that  clearly 
seems  to  be  that  of  N.  E.  Even  here  there  are  other  considera- 
tions to  be  weighed. 

No.  22.  Matt.  16,  4  ionae].  A.  T.  adds  prophetae,  not  in  MT 
or  N.  E.  (B.  N.  9385  and  267  return  to  prophetae).  But  the  gloss 
fails  also  in  B.  N.  260,  Harl.  2790,  Monza,  and  others.  MT, 
then,  agrees  with  these  manuscripts  in  not  taking  on  this  addi- 
tion of  Alcuin's  —  it  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  N.  E. 

No.  159.  Mark  16,  18  eos  nocebit]  earlier  N.  E.,  MT:  eis  noce- 
bit  A.  T.,  later  N.  E.  (B.  N.  47,  9385,  267.  Col.  1).  Alcuin  here 
improved  the  grammar,  but  the  right  reading,  vouched  for  by 
other  sources,  is  in  Wordsworth  and  White's  estimation,  eos. 
N.  E.  found  eos  in  some  source  and  adopted  it  —  and  MT  had 

2^1  I  put  the  reading  of  MT  first  in  each  case.  No.  48,  illis  (eis);  60,  dicant  (dicunt); 
104,  ex  eis  (ex  ilUs);  105,  persequemini  (persequimini) ;  129,  omnia  (omnia  haec,  haec 
omnia)  —  see  below,  p.  391,  n.  291;  135,  MT  omits  the  questionable  sentence — see 
below,  p.  391,  n.  291;  147,  unguerent  (ungerent);  151,  obstipuerunt  (obstupuerunt) ; 
157,  crediderunt  (crediderant) ;  186,  aufert  (auferet);  188,  aufert  (auferet);  189,  nihil 
inde  sperantes  (nihil  desperantes) ;  196,  poteris  (potes,  potest). 

272  No.  200,  audit  (audiuit). 

273  No.  148. 
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already  done  the  same.  We  should  note  that  in  this  case  the 
reading  of  MT  is  known  only  by  inference  from  Wordsworth 
and  White;  it  is  not  cited. 

No.  171.  Luke  6,  9.  sabbato]  A.  T.  Prum,  B.  N.  9S85:  sabbatis 
N.  E.,  MT.  Here  is  the  only  clear  case  of  agreement  of  MT  with 
a  N.  E.  reading  in  which  there  is  no  apparent  objection  to  con- 
sidering MT  a  representative  of  N.  E. 

No.  172.  Luke  6, 15.  mattheum  et  thomam]  N.  E.  (Wolf.,  B.  N. 
3,  1,  266,  261,  Add.  11849)  (MT) :  thoman  {thomam)  et  mat- 
theum A.  T.,  Prum,  B.  N.  47,  9385,  Col.  1  (m.  2).  Here,  again, 
the  reading  of  MT  must  be  inferred.  Granting  the  accuracy  of 
Wordsworth  and  White,  we  may  again  observe  that  while 
agreeing  with  N.  E.,  MT  also  agrees  with  the  sources  followed 
by  our  editors  in  constructing  their  text.  We  have  noted  the 
same  thing  in  various  cases,  including  one  (No.  160,  aegrotos  for 
(a)egros)  in  which  the  source  followed  by  MT  lies  outside  of  the 
Tours  manuscripts  altogether.  Since,  then,  there  is  only  one 
case  (out  of  202)  in  which  direct  connection  with  N.  E.  might  be 
asserted  (No.  171),  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  is  merely  a 
chance  coincidence;  the  reading  sabbatis  for  sabbato  was  either 
devised  independently  by  MT  and  N.  E.  or,  more  probably, 
taken  independently  from  similar  sources. 

Is  this  the  only  reading  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  text  of  the 
gospels?  Until  that  question  can  be  answered  by  a  full  colla- 
tion, we  must  suspend  judgment,  putting  up  with  a  temporary 
estimate. ^^^^ 

In  Kohler's  list  of  A.  T.,  B.  N.  260  heads  off,  since  its  text  has 
been  found  to  represent  a  form  even  earlier  than  that  of  St. 
Gall.^^^  Accordingly  I  find  it  less  possible  than  ever  to  follow 
Kohler's  deduction  that  the  latter  book  is  the  oldest  known 
example  of  Alcuin's  Bibles  and  the  necessary  basis  for  any  con- 
struction of  the  text  of  that  recension. ^^^    Berger,  who  con- 

273a  Dom  de  Bruyne,  in  G.  G.  A.,  p.  358,  concludes  too  hastily,  I  believe,  that  MT  is 
not  *'un  vrai  ms  alcuinien."  Perhaps  his  opinion  may  prove  correct  when  all  the  facts 
are  in.  It  would  be  profitless  to  discuss  here  the  agreements  and  the  differences  in  my 
comments  on  the  text  of  Alcuin's  revision  and  those  of  Dom  de  Bruyne.  Both  are  ob- 
viously of  a  tentative  character  —  memoires  four  servir. 

274  p.  347. 

275  p^  347.  "das  alteste,  uns  bekannte  Exemplar  von  Alkuins  Bibel  und  muss  die 
Grundlage  fiir  alle  auf  seine  Textemendation  gerichteten  Erorterungen  bilden." 
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sidered  an  entirely  different  set  of  readings,  placed  it  very  near 
Bern  and  not  far  from  Grand val  and  Monza;  he  thought  the 
script  not  that  of  Tours. ^^^ 

Among  the  representatives  of  A.  T.  I  am  not  surprised,  after 
Corssen's  and  Berger's  discussions  and  my  own  investigation  of 
the  script,  to  find  the  Bamberg  Bible.  To  be  sure,  we  remember 
Kohler's  explanation  ^^^  that  the  group  to  which  Bamberg  be- 
longs, though  Adalhardian  in  art,  represents  the  protest  made  at 
Marmoutier  against  the  New  Edition.  Len.,  however,  shows 
frequent  traces  of  that  innovation.  Was  there  some  backslider 
at  Marmoutier.^  ^^^  And  as  to  Bamb.  itself  —  if  it  proclaims  the 
return  to  Alcuin,  and  if  the  Alcuinian  books  were  but  imper- 
fectly provided  with  prefatory  matter  and  capitula,  why  does 
Bamb.  have  the  full  set  in  the  'later'  way?  Because,  I  would 
answer,  it  does  indeed  preserve  the  Alcuinian  tradition  iii  all 
these  matters.  Its  text  is  not  a  revival,  but  furnishes  a  criterion 
of  its  association  with  the  earlier  books. 

A  natural  subject  for  inquiry  is  the  possible  existence  of  minor 
groupings  of  the  various  manuscripts,  and  although  Kohler 
denies  that  such  grouping  can  be  made  out  before  the  New  Edi- 
tion,^^^  he  himself  points  out  several  coincidences  in  reading  that 
indicate  that  such  groupings  may  exist.  He  refers  to  fifteen 
cases  in  which  Harley  2790  and  Len.  are  connected  ^^^  —  and 
my  estimate  of  their  very  different  scripts  would  put  them  both 
in  the  latter  part  of  Fridugisus's  regime.  Another  fifteen  cases 
associate  B.  N.  260,  250,  and  Bas.  B.,  and  with  them  now  and 
then  the  Grandval  Bible.^^^  Of  especial  note  is  the  coincidence 
of  the  Bibles  of  Zurich  and  Bamberg  ^82  with  B.  N.  17227  in  four 
important  cases  and  with  B.  N.  260  in  a  fifth.^^^    Clearly  the 

276  p.  129. 

277  See  above,  p.  361. 

278  Kohler  can  only  point  out  (p.  344,  n,  3)  that  this  book  is  the  latest  of  the  group. 
But  if  both  it  and  Bamb.  were  done  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine-year  abbacy  of  Adal- 
hardus,  no  great  length  of  time  intervened  between  their  appearance. 

279  P.  343. 

280  P.  345,  n.  2. 

281  Ibid.  n.  3.  Note  also  that  Bas.  B.  and  B.  N.  260  have  the  order  Plures,  Novum, 
Sciendum;  see  above,  p.  375. 

282  By  an  unfortunate  misprint  he  has  Bern  for  Bamberg  here  (p.  345). 

283  Ibid.  n.  1. 
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Bible  of  Bamberg  is  connected  with  that  of  Zurich,  and  both  of 
them  with  books  estimated  by  Kohler  as  early. ^^^ 

One  of  the  coincident  readings  of  B.  N.  250,  Bas.  B.,  and 
Grandval  ^^^  is  of  special  interest,  since  it  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  basic  text  of  Alcuin.  These  manuscripts  read  trea  for 
tria  in  Matt.  17,  (51).  The  Morgan  Gospels  and  Tours  22, 1  may 
add,  agree  in  this  error,  and  so  does  B.  N.  3.  It  looks  like  an 
Irish  trait,  especially  when  we  note  it  in  two  of  the  members  of 
the  Irish  group  of  manuscripts  of  the  gospels  as  constituted  by 
Wordsworth  and  White:  L  (Litchfield  Gospels,  saec.  vii/viii) 
and  R  (Rush worth  Gospels,  c.  820).  Six  scribes  of  Tours  in 
the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  would  hardly  fall  indepen- 
dently into  this  mistake.  I  should  infer  that  it  existed  in  some 
Irish  book  used  by  Alcuin,  that  he  had  put  a  dot  below  the  e 
and  an  i  above  it,  and  that  some  of  the  copies  of  his  recension, 
even  one  so  late  as  B.  N.  3,  had  failed  to  take  the  correction.^^^ 

This  consideration  leads  to  the  important  inquiry  as  to  the 
form  of  Alcuin's  edition.  He  did  not,  I  take  it,  remove  all 
traces  of  the  basic  text,  but  like  Theodulf  ^^^  put  many  of  his 
variants  in  the  margins  or  between  the  lines.  One  copy  of  his 
work  was  sent  to  the  emperor.  One  or  more  remained  as  models 
for  later  scribes,  who  would  inevitably  differ  in  the  exactness 
with  which  they  incorporated  Alcuin's  variants  in  the  text. 
This  consideration  should  lead  us  to  go  slow  in  constituting 
the  groups  of  manuscripts.  Thus  in  Matt.  16,  23  (No.  40)  Al- 
cuin replaced  fost  me  with  retro  me.^^^  The  fact  that  post  me  is 
still  read  by  B.  N.  260,  250,  and  the  Basel  Gospels  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  proof  that  they  derive  from  the  same  original,  and  cer- 

2^  In  No.  122  they  agree  with  Monza.  On  p.  317  Kohler  admits  that  Bamb.  and 
Zlir.  may  go  back  to  the  same  original  —  this  on  the  strength  of  the  introductory  mat- 
ter.  See  also  Berger,  p.  229.   Also  see  above,  pp.  357-359. 

285  Grandval,  I  may  note  here,  is  consistently  A.  T.,  as  is  appropriate  in  accordance 
with  my  view  that  the  script  is  earlier  than  some  of  the  illumination.  See  above,  p.  355. 
It  contains  no  N.  E.  reading  that  is  not  found  also  in  one  or  more  of  the  earlier  A.  T. 
books. 

2^  For  other  clues  leading  towards  Ireland,  see  above,  pp.  379,  380,  381,  383,  385. 

^^  See  Dom  Quentin,  Memoire  sur  I'Etablissement  du  Texte  de  la  Vulgate,  1922, 
pp.  290-293,  and  my  review  of  this  work.  Kohler  apparently  would  agree  with  this 
estimate  of  the  nature  of  Alcuin's  edition  and  of  the  manner  in  which  its  variants  were 
taken;  see  p.  345. 

288  Read,  appropriately,  by  Mor  and  MT. 
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tainly  no  proof  that  these  manuscripts  lay  the  foundation  for 
N.  E.,  which  reverts  to  jpost  me.  The  three  scribes  may  have  in- 
dependently failed  to  take  Alcuin's  variant.  Similarly  in  Matt. 
23,  16,  Alcuin,  here  following  the  Irish  group,  substitutes  de- 
bitor est  for  dehet,''^^  but  B.  N.  260,  St.  Gall,  Harley  2790, 
Monza  all  retain  debet  —  not  because  they  form  a  group  but 
because  their  scribes  independently  neglected  Alcuin's  innova- 
tion, which  was  likewise  rejected  by  N.  E.  However,  one  of  the 
N.  E.  manuscripts,  B.  N.  9385,  reverts  to  the  Alcuinian  reading, 
as  it  often  does.^^^ 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  probable  char- 
acter of  Alcuin's  recension.2^^  The  case  of  B.  N.  9385  apparently 
shows  that  N.  E.  was  prepared  in  the  same  way.  The  scribe  of 
B.  N.  9385,  that  is,  did  not  conflate  two  different  texts,  the  new 
and  the  old,  but  took  now  one  and  now  the  other  from  the  A.  T. 
book  in  which  the  N.  E.  variants  had  been  entered.  The  other 
representatives  of  the  later  class  proceeded  in  the  same  fashion, 
though  none  of  them  reverts  to  A.  T.  so  frequently  as  does  B.  N. 
9385.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  manuscripts  that  concur  fre- 
quently in  their  selections  of  old  and  new  may  be  drawing  on 
some  book  in  which  those  selections  had  already  been  made. 
That  may  be  the  case  with  the  groupings  pointed  out  by  Kohler. 
We  shall  have  no  certainty  in  this  matter,  however,  until  com- 
plete collations  of  all  the  manuscripts  are  made.  An  interesting 
study  awaits  someone  who  is  willing  to  make  it. 

We  may  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  more  nearly,  if  we  can, 
the  date  of  the  New  Edition.  Impressed  with  the  improvement 
of  script  and  art  in  the  primacy  of  Adalhardus,  and  finding  the 
first  signs  of  N.  E.  in  manuscripts  of  that  period,  Kohler  would 
place  the  introduction  of  it  there.  Moreover,  considering  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  improvement  of  the  school  as  the  result 
of  a  gift  from  Amalricus  in  841,  who  was  one  of  the  three  magis- 
tri  at  the  time,^^^  he  first  asks  ^^^  if  it  is  a  too  ''kiihne  Vermutung  " 

289  Mor  and  MT  have  debitor  est. 

290  For  example,  Nos.  1,  21,  22,  30,  40,  55,  56,  58,  73,  83,  86,  90,  133,  134,  141, 
171,  172. 

291  I  will  refer  the  reader  also,  for  a  few  among  many  examples,  to  Nos.  22,  120,  129, 
134, 135.  The  reading  of  Mor  is  Alcuinian  in  all  of  these,  and  so  is  that  of  MT  in  all  but 
Nos.  22  and  135,  where  the  previous  text  is  retained. 

292  p^  22^  293    p,  342. 
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to  regard  Amalricus  as  the  compiler  of  the  new  text,  and  then, 
finding  that  it  is  not  too  bold,  speaks  categorically  of  the  ''Amal- 
ricustext,''  the  ''Amalricusrevision.''  He  further  suggests  that 
the  withdrawal  of  Amalricus  from  St.  Martin's  upon  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  archbishopric  of  Tours  in  849  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  decline  of  art  at  Tours.  Here,  again,  we 
are  in  the  domain  of  clever  conjecture  rather  than  of  established 
fact. 

The  first  manuscript  that  shows  a  thoroughgoing  acceptance 
of  N.  E.  is  B.  N.  274.  This  manuscript  I  had  assigned  to 
Period  V,  associating  it  with  Fridugisus  rather  than  with  Adal- 
baldus,  and  Kohler  would  put  it  in  the  earlier  rather  than  the 
later  period  of  Adalhardus.  But  the  importance  of  Amalricus  is 
not  apparent  until  841,  near  the  end  of  the  regime  of  Adalhar- 
dus. The  presence  of  N.  E.  is  also  clear  in  the  Gospels  of 
Nancy,  a  book  that  again  is  an  early  book  of  Adalhardus  ac- 
cording to  Kohler  but  one  of  Fridugisus  by  my  estimate.  The 
N.  E.  readings  in  this  book  are  sometimes  by  the  first  hand,^^"* 
but  in  most  cases  by  the  second  hand.^^^  So  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  some  at  least  of  the  additions  by  the  second  hand  are 
clearly  contemporary;  in  fact  they  may  have  been  made  by  the 
original  scribe  himself.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  once  more, 
that  the  manuscript  he  copied  was  A.  T.,  with  the  new  readings 
written  between  the  lines  or  in  the  margins,  and  that,  while 
preferring  the  old,  he  registered  many  of  the  new  as  variants 
and  incorporated  some  of  them  in  the  text. 

An  especially  illuminating  case  is  Matt.  24,  50  (No.  146), 
where  A.  T.  read  ehriosis.  The  copy  followed  by  Nancy,  B.  N. 
274,  Wolf.,  B.  N.  3,  and  B.  N.  1  read  erroneously  ehrios  (the 
final  syllable  being  omitted  by  a  mere  scribal  error).  The 
second  hand  in  Nancy  corrects  to  ehriosis  again,  the  reading  of 
the  remaining  manuscripts  of  N.  E.  The  second  hand  in  B.  N. 
274  emends  the  faulty  ehrios  to  ehriis  and  that,  as  it  happens,  is 
the  accepted  reading  in  Wordsworth  and  White,  found  by  them 
in  most  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  gospels  outside  the  group  of 

294  Nos.  28,  45,  46,  73(?).  The  A.  T.  reading  is  given  by  m.  2  in  Nos.  46,  73. 

295  Pqj.  instance,  Nos.  1,  5,  7,  etc. 
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Tours.  The  common  origin  of  Nancy  and  the  other  four  manu- 
scripts that  have  the  error  is  thus  attested. ^^^ 

But  there  is  one  book  in  which  signs  of  N.  E.  appear  that  in 
its  script,  as  Kohler  agrees,  is  surely  of  the  time  of  Fridugisus 
and  not  later.  That  is  Add.  11848.  This  book  in  its  text  is  con- 
sistently A.  T.,  but  it  contains  a  goodly  number  of  N.  E.  read- 
ings by  the  second  hand.  But  these,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
my  photographs,  may  well  be,  like  the  variants  in  Nancy,  the 
work  of  a  contemporary  scribe,  if  not  of  the  very  writer  of  the 
manuscript.  This  matter  needs  further  investigation.  Mean- 
time I  will  merely  record  again  my  opinion  that  the  New  Edi- 
tion was  achieved  in  the  regime  of  Fridugisus  not  that  of 
Adalhardus. 

In  general,  while  admitting  that  discussions  of  the  text  of  the 
biblical  manuscripts  of  Tours  have  given  us  mere  samples  of 
what  they  contain,  I  believe  that  the  evidence  of  the  text,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  tends  to  corroborate  my  disposition  of  the  books  of 
Tours  rather  than  Kohler's. 

IV 

It  is  plain,  I  believe,  from  the  various  considerations  above 
discussed,  that  Kohler's  account  of  the  history  of  illumination 
and  of  script  at  Tours  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
while  it  is  presented  with  admirable  clarity  and  penetrating 
analysis,  is  by  no  means  certain.  I  have  indicated  several  sub- 
jects for  investigation  that  might  be  immediately  undertaken  to 
great  advantage. 

The  first  is  the  Bible  of  St.  Gall.  This  has  become  a  veritable 
cornerstone  for  Kohler's  building,  and  yet  I  have  questioned 
whether  it  is  a  book  of  Tours,  and  not,  as  Berger  thought,  an 
imitation. ^^^  It  surely  has  the  Alcuinian  form  of  text;  even  if 
the  copy  was  made  at  St.  Gall  or  some  associated  monastery, 
its  date  might  be  earlier  than  Berger  believed.  One  test  could 
be  immediately  applied.  The  Vatican  Livy  represents,  if  I  am 
right,  the  style  of  writing  on  the  basis  of  which  Alcuin  de- 

^^  Berger  (p.  215)  speaks  of  the  extremely  close  connection  between  B.  N.  3  and 
B.N.  1. 

2"  See  above,  p.  342. 
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veloped  his  reform.  If  it  was  not  written  just  before  his  arrival, 
the  scribes  were  at  work  during  his  incumbency  at  St.  Martin's. 
Now  a  fairly  large  number  of  scribes  wrote  the  Bible  of  St. 
Gall,  and  their  work,  like  that  of  the  Vatican  Livy,  is  only  an 
approach  to  the  recognized  style  of  Tours.  Or  rather,  I  should 
say,  the  Vatican  Livy  makes  an  approach:  the  St.  Gall  Bible 
looks  back  —  in  Kohler's  phrase,  though  not  in  the  sense  that 
he  intended,  it  is  "eine  angstliche  und  unsichere  Nachahmung 
alterer  Vorbilden."^^^  Now  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  con- 
front the  Bible  of  St.  Gall  with  the  plates  in  the  Vatican  Livy,  in 
the  expectation  that  if  both  books  were  written  in  Alcuin's  time 
or  near  it,  one  or  more  of  the  writers  of  the  Livy  would  make 
their  appearance  again  in  the  Bible.  Should  that  be  the  case, 
the  Bible  must  plainly  be  adjudged  a  book  of  Tours,  although 
even  so  not  all  the  consequences  that  Kohler  has  drawn  might 
follow  from  this  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  such  coincidence 
m  hands  were  discovered,  it  might  still  be  that  the  Bible  was 
done  at  Tours,  but  by  a  different  set  of  scribes.  But  the  doubt 
that  already,  in  my  opinion,  hovers  about  the  book  would  be 
still  further  increased.  A  final  task  would  be  to  compare  the 
script  with  that  cultivated  at  St.  Gall  in  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  century  to  see  if  that  of  the  Bible  contained  the  char- 
acteristic traits  of  the  latter.^^^ 

Similarly,  the  genuineness  of  the  script  of  the  Basel  Bible  and 
that  of  Angers  1-2  should  be  further  investigated.  The  con- 
nection of  the  latter  book  with  those  that  show  a  correspond- 
ence in  the  contents  of  certain  gatherings  should  be  examined 
anew,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  other  scribes  besides  Hand  L 
in  the  Morgan  Gospels  that  wrote  parts  of  various  books.  And 
the  location  of  the  entire  group  at  Marmoutier  is  a  possibility 
to  be  kept  in  mind. 

In  art,  a  comparative  study  of  the  canon  tables  ascribed  by 
Kohler  to  the  time  of  Fridugisus  is  called  for.^°°  The  earlier  and 

298  P.  60.  Kohler  means  that  the  scribes  of  Alcuin  in  this  book  were  feeling  their 
way  and  experimenting  with  certain  features  of  script  only  later  elaborated.  I  mean 
that  the  scribes  of  St.  Gall  may  be  imperfectly  reproducing  the  full-fledged  Embellished 
Merovingian  Style. 

299  See  above,  p.  342.  ^oo  g^e  above,  p.  347. 
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the  later  illumination  of  Grandval  and  Bamb.  should  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  element  of  humor  in  the  work  of  those  great 
artists  who  adorned  the  Leyden  Nonius  Marcellus,  the  St. 
Jerome  of  Ghent,  the  Bamberg  Boethius,  and  some  of  the  later 
books,  needs  a  volume  for  its  proper  treatment.  If,  as  I  sur- 
mise, the  last-named  manuscript,  in  all  its  parts,  is  the  work 
of  the  same  scribe  who  made  the  Gospels  of  Priim,  his  achieve- 
ments in  these  two  volumes  call  for  an  appreciative  analysis 
and  his  presence  should  be  sought  in  other  masterpieces  of 
Tours.  Then,  turning  to  the  origins,  we  should  examine  the 
Ashburnham  Pentateuch  and  its  possible  influence  on  the  art 
of  the  later  books. 

The  study  of  the  text  of  Alcuin's  Bible,  begun  by  Corssen  and 
advanced  by  Kohler,  calls  imperatively  for  a  thorough  treat- 
ment on  the  basis  of  complete  collations.  Nor  can  the  prefatory 
matter  or  the  capitula,  with  the  numberings  in  the  margin,  be 
neglected.  A  long  but  profitable  task  awaits  some  investigator; 
he  could  settle  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  basic  text,  of 
the  groupings  among  the  manuscripts,  of  the  form  of  Alcuin's 
editions,  of  the  nature  and  the  date  of  the  New  Edition.  The 
added  variants  in  Add.  11848  and  the  Gospels  of  Nancy  should 
be  examined,  to  see  if  they  are  by  the  original  scribe  or  by  a  later 
hand.  Some  American  scholar  could  help  the  cause  by  making  a 
complete  collation  of  the  Morgan  Gospels.  Even  with  the 
printed  sources  available,  much  progress  could  be  made.  The 
apparatus  in  Wordsworth  and  White  includes  two  important 
representatives  of  Alcuin's  text  of  the  gospels  in  the  Grandval 
Bible  and  Tours  22;  with  a  collation  of  the  Rorigo  Bible  (B.  N. 
3)  one  would  have  trustworthy  material  for  comparing  the 
original  edition  with  the  later  revision.  In  the  two  volumes  thus 
far  edited  by  Dom  Quentin  for  the  Vatican  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate, containing  Genesis  and  Exodus,  one  would  find  imme- 
diately accessible  sufficient  representatives  of  both  the  recen- 
sions. 

My  own  endeavors  in  the  immediate  future  will  be  devoted  to 
laying  the  foundations.  Kohler's  treatment  of  the  art  of  Tours 
starts  out,  perforce,  as  though  Alcuin  began  with  a  tabula  rasa. 
While  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  illumination  to  consider  in 
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the  pre-alcuinian  manuscripts,  though  something  there  is,  the 
script  of  at  least  a  dozen  books,  outside  of  those  in  what  I 
called  the  *  Irish  Period,'  deserves  the  most  critical  scrutiny. 
To  understand  Alcuin's  relation  to  the  Script  of  Tours  at  the 
time  of  his  primacy  at  St.  Martin's,  we  must  examine  in  some 
detail  the  foundations  on  which  he  built.  I  shall  at  least  begin 
this  effort  to  prepare  the  way  for  Alcuin  in  the  next  volume  of 
my  series,  to  be  called  The  Earliest  Books  of  Tours.^^^ 

3°^  On  some  of  the  matters  specified  above,  I  hope  for  the  cooperation  of  B.  M. 
Peebles  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Professor 
L.  W.  Jones,  author  of  The  Script  of  Cologne,  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Mediaeval 
Academy  of  America. 
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